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uncle, the bite Mr. li. II. Hutton, 1 have again 
to acknowledge the great kindness of Mr. Meredith 
Townsend and Mr. vSt. Loe Sti;ichev, as well as 
to thank the I*io})rtet()i s of the Eronoinisf foi' kitidly 
allowing me to rejnant from that journal liis article 
on the death of its late editor, Mi'. Waltci' Hacehot. 
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As a. newspaper article is necessanlv very brief. 
1 have thought that it might be moie intciesting 
and a greater convenience to the reader if, ignoring 
the chionological M‘(|uonee, I placed several of 
those touching on the ."anic, oi- similar subjecT' 
together. 


'Flu* es^^ays covei' a great nuniliei’ of ye.irs, and 
heie ami there a little repetition may be noticed, 
but, in sjn’le of this, it Iuin seemed better to pnbli.»^h 
them just as thev left the hands of .Mr. Hutton. 
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BOOKISHNESS AND LITEEATUBE 


SiK John Lubbock, in his panegyric on the ploasnrcs 
of reading to the Wimbled on iaiis the other day, 
guarded himself against its being supj)Osed that he 
wished the English people to become meio book¬ 
worms, adding: “Of that, indeed, 1 think there is 
not much fear. Englishmen hap])ily combine w'ith 
the love of literature a keen and healthy delight 
ill fresh air and field sports.” Well, on that I 
should remark that I doubt if there ever was a 
people less imbued with a general love of literature 
than the English ; and that, so far from that fact 
being at all unfavourable to the character of English 
literature, it is, I suspect, the very reason why our 
literature is as great as it is. A bookish people do 
not make great ])ooks. The Germans are, I supjiose, 
the most bookish people in the world; and though 
they make magnificent encyclopedias, the most 
learned of disquisitions, and scientific treatises 
beyond all praise; though they edit classics as few 
but German scholars ever edited them; though 
they master the j^riiiciples of comparative grammar, 
and exhaust the views which can be taken on the 
philosophy of history, and treat “the categories” of 
all things nameahle with a thoroughness that bot’fi 
bewilders and enraptures less masterly logicii^ns; 
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though their dry prolegomena to drier studies en¬ 
large our conceptions of the range of human industry ; 
and their revisions, which they characteristically 
term “ belabourings ” (Bearbeitungen\ of former 
works betray not only their extraordinary fidelity 
of diligence, but their immense humility ;—yet when 
all is said that you can say of the vast merits of 
this literary people, you certainly (iannot say that 
they have a literature to compare with the English. 
And the reason is, as I believe, simply this, that 
a bookish people cannot produce the greatest books, 
if we mean by the greatest books sometliing more 
than monuments of investigation or learning,— 
namely, living powers, powers that stir the heart, 
books whoso words have, as Luther, the most un¬ 
bookish of men, called it, “hands and feet” thati 
can wring us in their living grasp. That is where 
Homer beats even the tragedians of the great 
Athenian age: he was not bookish, but for that 
very reason wrote a book that had the life of a 
whole world in it; while Euripides, Sophocles, and 
possibly even yEschylus, were in a sense bookish, 
and made you feel that the life they dealt with was, 
as it were, the distilled water of life, not the water 
of life as it bul)blefi up from the fresh earth. 8o 
Virgil and Horace w’ere in the highest sense literary 
men ; they saw life as rcfiected in a polished surface, 
not in its primitive vigour and simplicity. And 
yet it is certain that in proportion as the modifying 
process goes on by which life becomes subdued to 
the literary type and manne]-, in that proportion 
we lose that special charm of freshness which con¬ 
stitutes the chief difierence between the books of 
okish men and the books of out-of-doors people 
who .iire not bookish at all. Consider only the 
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greatest English \^‘itors. One of the greatest, 
Milton, was ^)erhaps in the main a bookish man, a 
man who had lived on books, and whose imagination 
was schooled oven more by^ books than by actual 
contact with life. But where n ould Milton stand 
beside Shakespeare, who is the most unbookish man 
who ever wrote great book|, whose greatest charm 
was but very inadequately described even in Milton’s 
own beautiful phrase, when he contrasted “Jenson’s 
lenrned sock” with the delights to bo experienced* 
when 

. . . sweetest Shakespenre, cliild, 

Warbles his native wooduntes wild? 

That Shakes])care must have concerned himself 
more or less wdth books no one doubts, or he could 
jiot have accumulated the material ho did. But his 
great charm consists in his {)owci- to make ns believe 
that we are in direct contact with human life, with 
the clowns, the rustics, the men-at-arms, the travel¬ 
ling players, the courtiers, the lovers, the ambitions 
statesmen, the more ambitious women, the dreamers 
of dreams, the ])lotters of l evenge, the dull burgesses, 
the stately nobles, and the shrewd fools, who move 
about in that majestic imagination with as much 
case and sureiiess as if they trod the solid earth 
itself. If ever there w*ere a writer 'who could not 
have been what he was, if he had been in the main 
a bookish man, it was Shakespeare; and yet there is 
hardly even a French or German, or an Italian or a 
Spanish writer of any woi'th, who will not put 
Shakespeare far above the great authors of his ow’n 
country. And who comes nc.xt to Shakespeare in 
our literature ? Probably either Chaucer or Scott; 
and whether you put Chaucer above Scott, or, as I 
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should do, Scott above Ghau<jpr, again you have 
that very same distinguishing note, lhp.t the fresh¬ 
ness of the contact with life is precisely of the kind 
which indicates a man who was not ])ookish, and 
could write great books just because ho was not 
bookish. I am not, of course, denying that there 
are groat levels in literature which are appropriate 
to men of the literary type. Sophocles was in some 
sense such a writer, and, as I said, Virgil and 
Horace. Bacon, again, was a man of the desk. One 
of the most amazing of the mad criticisms of the 
world is the criticism which professes to find in 
Shakespeare’s plays hints of Bacon’s genius. Just 
conceive those stately bookish essays procecfling 
from the voice which “ warbled his native woodnotes 
wild ”! Conceive Shakespeare beginning a work 
with the equivalent of the sentence, “hVaiiciscus 
Baconus sic cogitavit!” Ben Jonson, again, was a 
poet of the desk. And still more was Pope, and 
even Dry den. But then, as men of literature, all 
these belong to the writers who do not touch the 
hearts of common Englishmen. If you come, even 
in the eighteenth century, on a book that is eagerly 
read by the unbookish world, like Burns’s songs, 
you may be sure that its popularity is due to that 
savour of the clods fresh-cloven by the plough ” 
which distinguishes it from the works of men of 
letters. Or go to prose. Rohinmi Crusoe is read 
unbookish men with a wonderful eagerness. 
And is it not because Do Foe had so strange a 
power of giving to his earthy imaginations the very 
impress of real clay ? Or come to our own day 
What is the book which in our own times hat 
probably appealed to the hearts of the largest 
number of human beings who find reading, as a rule, 
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hard work? Perl^^ps Uncle Tom^s Cabinj a book of 
fresh out-o^-doora genius if ever there wore one j 
or perhaps Oliver Tmsty or Nicholas Nkkleby, or some 
other production of that strange genius which was 
always bringing the microscoi^e of the human 
naturalist and the quaintly distorting lens of the 
humourist to bear upon t^e minutest fragments of 
city life, and then was always interpolating among 
the inimitable effects so produced patches of 
screamy melodrama or excruciating j)athos. Still, It 
is the contact with real external f.ict, the unbookish- 
ness of Dickens, that gives him almost all his vast 
IJopularity. 

And may we not say the same of those writers 
who have here and there carried the British world 
by storm with some masterly book of travels or 
some vivid ballad of human suffering ? What, for 
instance, is the great charm of Eoihen, the most 
delightful of all books of Eastern travel, except 
that it contains in it a flash of unbookish, buoyant 
life, as different as possible from the elaborate 
art of the historian of the Crimean war ? Why w’ere 
Kingsley’s “ Sands of Dee ” and his fishermen’s and 
poachers’ ballads so fascinating to those who never 
read, except that there was the same breath of out- 
of-doors life, of direct sympathy with unbookish 
woes, in all of them ? Why does Tom Brown's 
Schooldays rivet boys as it does, except because it 
conveys in a book the strong impulses of a fresh, 
unbookish mind ? Why, again, have Stevenson and 
Rider Haggard fascinated the modern world of boys 
and men alike as few authors since the days of 
Robinson Crusoe ever fascinated them, except that 
neither of these men rise to their best until they 
are breathing the free air of wild and daring enter- 
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prise ? I believe most profoliTjclly that it takes a 
nation which is nut bookish in its habits to pi’oducc 
the greatest and most living books. Only a 
descendant of the wild Borderers, with more 
Borderers’ than authors’ blood in his veins, could 
have achieved the great successes in making Scotland 
what she now is to u^, which have placed Scott 
perhaps second in the long roll of British literature. 
Only the profoundly vornacuhir sympathies of the 
great Dorsetshire wi’itcrs, Barnes and Hardy, coidd 
have given to these two singidarly unbookish 
writers the power which they have certairdy 
achieved of charming unbookish men with their 
books. Indeed, 1 believe J might say that although 
there will always be a field for highly cultivated 
genius,—for instance, for a Ktudent.s’ j)oot like 
Milton, or Herbert, or Henry Vaughan, or Words¬ 
worth (who had, liowevei’, in him a streak of the 
hardy shepherd and mountaineer), or Coleridge, or 
Keats, or Tennyson, or Matthew Arnold,—the men 
who will make the great popular books of tbe world, 
the books which dominalo the unbookish, will 
always be fed chiefly on first-hand experience of 
men and things, and only by accident, as it were, on 
literarv studies. 



LITERATURE AND ACTION 

In a, letter contributed to the spectator Mr. Alfred 
Austin, who has a very large knowledge both of 
English literature and English politics, gives a 
variety of reasons why a man who is, in his own 
estimation and that of his friends, equally well 
fitted for literature and politics, should on the 
whole choose the former and eschew the latter. I 
heartily agree with him, that there are not many of 
those really fitted to exert a considerable influence 
in the higher walks of literature who are also fitted 
to exert a considerable influence in the higher walks 
of politics. There is, as a rule, in genuine literary 
men—though there are great exceptions to the rule 
—a warning instinct against the mHde of political 
life, without the protection of which they could 
never really produce the great -works they do 
produce. Literature in its higher forms almost 
always requires a certain amount of solitude, of 
separatenef’s of spirit, of imaginative brooding, 
which is extremely uncongenial to the political 
life. Goethe felt this, and felt it not only to the 
extent of a strong repulsion to the grind and 
racket of political life, but to the extent of an 
almost equally strong repulsion to the exacting ties 
of domestic life, by which he probably suffered 

7 
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morally more than he gained intellectually. Sir 
Walter Scott f%lt it, and never intervened in 
politics without something of injury to his imagina¬ 
tive nature, for which there was no adequate 
compensation of any kind. Even the groat French 
poets have all felt this, and though their sociable 
French nature has oft(^ decoyed them into politics, 
as the flame of the candle draws the moth into it, 
we have seen in the lives of Chateaubriand, of 
Lamartine, and of Victor Hugo, that their intej*- 
ference with politics was never very durable, and 
hardly of a kind to reflect lustre on themselves. 
At the same time, it is certain that there are, here 
and there, men of very considerable literary power 
who seem to bo destined for politics, and who find 
in politics the exact sphere of their literary genius. 
Canning was one such. Probably Burke was 
another, though his peculiar sphere was rather what 
we may call the sheath or membrane of the political 
life,—the work of the political reviewer and 
pamphleteer,—than the most vital processes of the 
State. Macaulay was a third whose influence on 
politics was still less direct than Burke’s; while 
Mr. Disraeli, on the contrary, never really found 
his highest literary gifts—and even as a politician 
almost all his successors were literary—till ho 
found them in the actual thrust and parry of 
Parliamentary debate. Thus, it can certainly not 
be said that a true gift for literature necessarily 
wards off the minds of men from politics. In its 
higher imaginative forms it is very apt to do so. 
The Muses are jealous mistresses, and will not lend 
their higher gifts of song to any one who plunges 
very deep into the m^y.e of the world. Even the 
greater imaginative politicians, like Burke, cannot 
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help crying to the efiger crowd of active partisans, 
“ VVhat shadows we arc, and ^liat shadows we 
pursue! ” And the true poets feel this shadowiness 
of practical aims so deeply, that if by chance they 
get drawn into the eddy, they are only too thankful 
when at last they find themselves once more 
stranded on the terra firma oi ideal life. But still, 
there are kinds of literar}^ power, not precisely 
poetic, but involving a good deal of the detachment 
of imaginative insight, which seem to find their 
natural expression in political I»fe, tljough they 
might also find a very adequate expression in the 
field of pure literature;, and can we say of such 
kinds of literary power as this that they are the 
worse for that “ baptism of fire ” which they receive 
in the fierce struggles of the political world ? 

Mr. Austin says they are, on the ground, first, 
that literary men with anything of the true imagin¬ 
ative power in them can find a higher joy and a 
more glorifying radiance in the world of their own 
thoughts, than any they can obtain in that curious 
mixture of admiration and contempt which besots 
the politician’s stormy life; and next, that in 
literature, at all events, the man with any gift for 
it can, if he pleases, be pretty sure to do no liaim, 
while the politician, whether he oats his heart out 
in the fray or not, can never be quite sure that he 
has not done more harm than good, 1 cannot 
accept either plea. Of course, I heartily concede 
that a literary man who is warned by his own 
instincts, as he often is, that he loses his true self, 
instead of finding it, in the field of politics, is 
justified, nay, enjoined, by that instinct of self- 
preservation to keep out of an angry world in which 
he is unable to be his truest self. But it is not of 
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such that I am speaking, rather of those who in 
the field of politi(40.1 struggle find theiiVselves at least 
as clear and strong as they do out of it. Now, for 
such as these, is either of Mr. Austin’s pleas valid ? 
As for the first, is it not a ])urcly selfish plea ? 
Admit, if you like, that an imaginative brain may 
dream a happier dream in the retirement to which 
Pope invited St. John than in the struggles of the 
political field,—though this is not always true, for 
the battle-cry sometimes strikes a kind of fire out 
of a man which nothing else elicits,—yet docs it 
count for much whether he dreams a happier dream 
or not? Surelv the man who has the instincts of a 
warrior is not the better for suppressing them, even 
though he have other gifts which enable him to 
suppress them without losing general influence. I 
never had any but a literary respect for Lord 
Beaconsfield, but I doubt whether Lord Beaconsfield 
w'as not at his very best wdien he was ‘‘educating his 
party,”—setting them the example of his fortitude 
and nonchalance in defeat, dealing about his blows 
to his innumerable assailants with all the coolness 
of true courage, and appealing to the monarchical 
and aristocratic symiK'-thies of the democracy at the 
very moment when he was showing his own vast 
superiority to thrones and dukes. Surely he was a 
far greater man in doing work like that, than when 
he was pouring forth the biting sneers of Vivian 
Grey or Ixim in Heaven, to say nothing of the 
baldoi’flash of the Jlevolutionary Epic (for there, of 
course, as I do not regard the Jlevolut ionary Epic as 
true literature at all, ho was neither on political 
nor on literary ground). And so far as regards the 
politician’s right to bo content with himself,—for 
that is the point on which Mr. Austin dwells first, 
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and on which T am jiow following him,— has not 
such a man a^ Mr. John Morley r^ore right to be 
content with himself in striking a blow, as he 
thinks, for an oppressed race like the Irish, than 
when he has just succeeded in giving the world a 
rather truer and rather less repulsive conception of 
a foul genius such as that of piderot, or of a witty 
scoffer like Voltaire? So far as I can judge, Mr. 
John Morley—to take him as the kind of example 
least likely to attract mo because I mourn over his 
policy—is engaged in work which hhould give him 
a better right to think well of himself now, than 
when he was pouring out his wealth of knowledge 
concerning Vauvenargiies, or even dilating for us 
on the principles which should guide and limit 
Compromise. 

Of cour.se, the second plea is a very much more 
important one,—that a literary man may be able 
to limit his inffuenco to what is purely good, while 
even the greatest of politicians can never be sure 
that he is not doing harm. Hut there I think 
that Mr. Austin is probably contemplating litera¬ 
ture of a very special kind. He speaks first of 
the great lyric j)oetry of the country, and we may 
he very sure tliat a lyric poet of any geni\is—and 
Mr. Austin knows what lyric j)oetry really is, for 
he has produced beautiful lyrics—is almost as 
certain to be, on the whole, repelled from politics 
by the very bent of that genius, as a lark is to be 
repelled from the earth when his song possesses 
him. But can Mr. Austin honestly say that the 
great bulk of the dramatic poetry of this country 
—Dryden^s, for example, to take a famous poet not 
the most licentious of the dramatists—has done 
nothing but good ? And as regards the rest of 
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literature, is not a great of it of the most 
dubious tendency, good in the eyec of one man, 
evil in the eyes of another ? What would 
Christians say of the literary labours of a writer 
like Bolingbroke, or even of Frederic Hai’rison 1 
What would Positivists say of the productions of 
a preacher like Cardigial Newman, or even a thinker 
like Dr. Martincau? Nay, what hre we to deem 
the moral profit of Byron’s genius, of the great 
poem, for instance, of “Don Juan”? Again, how 
are wo to esteem the effect of satirical literature 
as a whole—the influence, for example, of Swift 
on the world ? How are we to judge the net 
result of such wti tings as those of George Sand, 
or Balzac, or the modern realist school of Zola ? 
Of course, if you lay down that a man of liteiature 
need not write anything that is not purely good, 
you lay down in effect that a good many writers 
shall not write what their literary instincts impel 
them to write, and that is only saying in eflcct that 
they ought to be silent altogether. Surely there 
never was anything farther from the truth than 
the assertion that, on the whole, literature has not 
seriously misguided men,—an assertion, which, of 
course, I do not impute to Mr. Austin, though it 
seems needful to his position. And unless politics 
have done as much harm as good,—w'hich I doubt 
whether even Mr. Austin believes,—I should be 
strongly disposed to hold that politics, including 
the evil it has done,—sometimes rectified by 
subsequent experience and sometimes not,—has 
done as much to discipline the minds of average 
men, and to raise the moral level of communities, 
as literature itself. 

But the central point of the controversy is, 
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I think, here, that the politician—who might be a 
purely literar}j, maiij^ut yields to the attraction 
of politics, rwt, of course, against* his own better 
instincts—throws more of his true self into his 
life than the literary man who, feeling the same 
attraction to politics, abstains only in order to 
avoid the racket of his own imaginative nature. 
There is something heroic in*^the devotion of the 
man who, feeling the literary instinct strong and 
the political instinct also strong, prefers to 
surrender his liteiary fame to the hope of partially 
embodying in actual life ideals which will benefit 
others. And, even though something of the 
truest self should disappear in the din and passion 
of the conflict, I suspect that the choice, if made 
sincerely and honestly, will justify it&cdf on the 
same principle on which it was once said that they 
who would keep their life should lose it, while they 
who would lose their life for the sake of Him who 
was above life, should find it. 
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Mr. Gladstone, in replying for “The Tiitorests of 
Liteniture” at the Royal Academy on Saturday,^ 
intimated that we must not ex])cct to see soon 
again so gre/it a literary y)eriod as that which 

commenced wdth the Peace of 1815: but beyond 

^ •/ 

intimating that the iinmediatc future was likely 
to be an age of research rather than one of cx- 
pjcssioji, ho gave no hint of the reasons which were 
likely, in his opinion, to jnevent the present day 
from' becoming a day of great literary splendour. 
Yet one reason, at all events, is conspicuous why 
this should not be so, and one, 1 fear, which is not 
likely to diminish, but rather to increase in influence; 
1 mean—and my reason will only seem paradoxical 
to those who have not thought much on those 
subjects—the very great and increasing facilities 
for literary expression, which prevent anything 
like large reserves of feeling ainl thought from 
accumulating till they ficqiiire sufficient mass to 
produce great individual effects. Yet almost every 
great literary period in the world has been one 
following a long period of repression, and con¬ 
sequently of accumulation. When Athens first 
opened the sluices of literary life and power, the 

1 May 5, 1877. 
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world awoke almost for the first time to the con¬ 
ception of literary freedom and to the full i)ower 
of human thought and language* The revival of 
learning was a period of similar awakening after 
a long pressure of the yoke of ecclesiastical restraint. 
The glory of the Elizabethan literature was the 
fruit of the long brooding life of the Middle Ages. 
And the great literary era t(>' which Mr. Gladstone 
referred was chiefly due to that- sudden break up 
of the conventionalisms of the eighteenth century 
caused bv the French Revolutions : for the long 
reign of a literary oligarchy or aristocracy, and 
the habit wdiich such au aristocracy forms of con¬ 
straining into fixed cliaunels the life and taste of 
the rising generations, are at least as effective for 
a considerable ])eriod in restricting and, as it were, 
banking up many kinds and moods of feeling, 
as that direct discouragement of all literary ex- 
pression which precedes the first buist of a new 
literature. But in our own day the enormous 
facilities for expressing everything that is felt, 
and for fostering much that is not really felt, but 
only fancied as possible to be felt, useful as they 
are for spreading equally among all classes iho 
culture hitherto attained, are positive premiums 
on literary diffuseness, feebleness, and attenuation. 
Just as a perfect system of drainage, if completed 
without proper arrangements for storing rain, 
carries back far too soon all the water-supply 
through millions of rivulets to the great streams, 
and through the great streams to the ocean, so a 
perfect organisation of facilities for exjiression 
carries off far too soon everything in the shape of 
literary feeling and thought into the public mind, 
without giving it time to grow to what is great 
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and forcible. And this tendency to multiply the 
runlets, the dwindling runlets of literary power, 
instead of multiplying those great * reservoirs of 
the imagination by which alone the highest life 
can be fed, is increased to a very groat extent by 
the gradual relaxation of that stern discipline ’ of 
childhood and youth which marked almost all the 
ages up to our own. ^ I am far from pleading for 
that stern discipline, for it is ceitain that many 
good eflects of this relaxation—perhaps better in 
their total result than this one evil effect—could 
be adduced. The young people who are thus 
relieved from the high pressure of the discipline 
imposed on former generations certainly grow up 
in many respects more amiable and more reason¬ 
able, less moody, less self-willed, less passionate 
than their fathers. But they too often grow up 
less strenuous also, and with much less stored 
power. It is the damming up of driblets of feeling 
and thought which really creates groat supplies 
of such feeling and thought. It is the resistance 
to cherished purposes which accumulates these 
purposes into something capable of striking the eye 
and the imagination. As Dr. Ne\vman long ago said ; 

Prune thou thy words, the thoughts contml. 

That o’ei thee swell and throng, 

They will coiidease within tliy soul. 

And sw’ell to purpose strong. 

But he wiio lets his feelings run. 

In soft luxurious liow, 

Sliriiiks when liai-d service must be done, 

And faints at every woe. 

And M’hat is true of moral purpose is equally 
true of literary impressions. It is the age of reserve 
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which prepares the^way for the age of literary 
si)leudour ; ij is the youth of brooding thoughts 
and omotioiis which prepares the way for the man¬ 
hood of great genius. And unquestionably the 
lighter pressure under which children are now 
placed during the time of discipline,—the larger 
amount of sympathy which tjjcy now attract,—that 
cultus of children which makes the loneliness of 
children and of childhood and youth so comparatively 
rare, while they produce a great number of good 
clTects, do also produce this bad cttecr,—that there 
is far less 0 ]>portunity than there was for the silent 
maturing of strong purposes a)id deep feelings. 

It is curious to note in the lives of Miss 
Martineau and Miss Bi-onte how the very conditions 
which seem to have produced the peculiar strength 
they had, are just those which it is the tendency of 
the feelings excited by their writings to render 
rarer and feebler for the future. Miss Martineau 
complains of the want of sympathy for children 
manifested in her home in her youth, and the terrible 
aggravation of those evils caused later by the 
unwise mode in which her deafness was treated, so 
as to isolate her even more completely from her 
fellow-creatures than she would otherwise have 
been isolated. Yet I strongly believe that these 
were just the conditions which ciiab]c<l powers of 
not very much more than ordinary calibre to 
ju'oduce really good results of their kind. No 
doubt she “ kept silence, yea, even from good 
words,” and “it was pain and grief” to her; but it 
was during this enforced silence that the “ fire 
kindled,” and when at last she spoke with her 
tongue, she spoke with the accumulated force of 
years of brooding, and if my judgment is worth 

Q 
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<anything, it was much more this, than the natural 
power and breadth of her imagination and under¬ 
standing which made her what she undoubtedly 
was—a very remarkable woman of her kind, who, 
with less repression in childhood and less deprivation 
in youth, might have been but a clever woman and 
nothing more. Yet th,o remarkable effect produced 
by repression, reticence, and reserve, in accumulating 
power is still more curiously illustrated in the lives 
of the Brontes, especially Emily and Charlotte. 
Of course, reserve and slow accumulation will do 
little for powers which are from the begijiniiig 
commonplace, as was apparently the case with 
Anno Bronte. But how much they will do for 
women of real genius who are yet not women of such 
great breadth and luxuriance of imagination that, 
spread themselves as they may, their imaginaiion 
would still work vividly, the very interesting story 
which Mr. Beid has told us of the Brontes, by way 
of supplement to Mrs. GaskelTs biography of 
Charlotte, shows with very great force. The highest 
power of reserve which was probably over concentrated 
in any human life whose outlines are well known to 
us, was that under the steady stress of which Emily 
Bronte’s short career was passed. She, like her sisters, 
lived with a father of whom they were afraid, 
amidst wild and gloomy moors, where they had no 
companions but themselves, yet, unlike her sister?, 
she could hardly tell oven to them the imaginations 
of her own heart. We are told by Mr. Reid how 
hopeless her efforts proved to enter into anything 
like the ordinary intercourse with her fellow- 
creatures,—how again and again she returned home 
after efforts to gain her own bread, which failed 
solely from her complete failure to open easy re- 
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lations with her kin(J,—how in her last illness she 
would not adi^it, even to her sist^s, her illness till 
within two hours of her death, but then whispered 
faintly, “ If you send for a doctor, I will see him 
now,” when she was almost in the agonies of death. 
In Emily Bronte the restraining power of reserve 
assuredly amounted to something very near mental 
disease. Yet what a wonderful force it gave to 
her genius! Highly as Mr. lleitl appreciates 
JFntfiering Heights^ he almost makes one laugh at 
him as if he were thoroughly unable to ap])reciato it, 
when he compares it, even for a moment, with such 
trash as Lord Lytton’s Strange Story. The passage 
ho quotes, for instance, from fFiifhrrwg Heights as 
to the way in which Catherine’s image haunted 
Heathcliff after her death, is, Avhen comjjared with 
anything Lord Lytton ever achieved, like a stroke 
of lightning to the glimmer of a rushlight. There 
is more concentrated fire and power in that weird, 
wild tale, not merely than in all the pinchbeck 
novels Lord Lytton ever wrote (which is saying 
nothing), but than in any single story known to 
me in the English language. The capacity for ex¬ 
pressing imaginative intensity surpasses, to my 
mind, any achievement in the same space in the 
whole of our prose literature. I should rank 
Withering Heights, eccentric and lurid as it is, as 
an effort of genius far above not only VWeite, 
which seems to mo Charlotte Bronte’s greatest effort, 
but the Bride of Laiovrmrnioor, which is the nearest 
thing to it in Sir Walter Scott’s imaginative 
writings. In IVuthering Heights the concentrated 
power of a great imagination gave one brilliant 
flash and disappeared. No doubt the repressive 
force of Emily Bronte’s reserve was something like 
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a disease, but it had the effect qf storing imaginative 
power as nothing else in the world could have 
stored it; and no one who reads all that is told of 
her could suppose for a moment that, had her 
reserve been less than it was, we should ever have 
had that one great flash of genius. Doubtless she 
would have been broa^ler, liajipier, in many respects 
a truer woman than she was, if she had had more 
channels of communication with her kind, but her 
genius could hardly have effected any one thing so 
great ; she might have been fai- wider, she could 
Tiot have been so intense ; she would never have 
gazed so deeply into those evil eyes of HeathclilFs — 
eyes seen oidy in her reveries, and never in ]‘cal 
life—which she so finely describes as “ the cloudy 
windows of Hell,” if she had not stored up all the 
elastic force of her reveries into that one single 
creative effort. And so with Charlotte Bronte’s 
genius; it certainly readied its acme when her 
life vras at its loneliest, when she was robbed of the 
sympathy of both her sisters. Villdic. is almost as 
much greater than Shirlei/ or Jaiw Eifre as the Jlnde 
of Liifn7nennoo'i\ written in pain and under stress of 
illness, was greater than haulm or Ke ml worth, 

I hold, then, that the great facilities foi- expre.ssion 
—the great stimulus given to expression by our 
intensely literary age, and to expression whicli 
anticipates the proper ripening of the feeling and 
thought to be expressed—arc really considerable 
obstacles to the development of that high literary 
power, for which Mr. Gladstone is compelled to 
look back to a generation when the intellectual life 
was far more sharply kept uuder, and far less 
constantly fostered than it is now. 



SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN 

In turning over the adminxbly edited and amusing 
book which Mi'. Samuel Arthur Bent has just given 
us on the Snyiwjs of (h't'af Men, nothing, perhaps, 
strikes me more than the interest attaching to the 
sayings of persons of very poor capacity, so long as 
tliat poor capacity lias been weiglitcd with sufficient 
sclf-contidonce to make it measure itself coolly 
against the world. The most memorable quality 
attaching to the sayings of eminent men is not 
usually the wit, or the wisdom, or the truth of the 
saying, but the stamp of a distinct personality 
uj)on it. A hundred wise or witty sayings go astray 
in the world, and get fathered upon wrong parents, 
for every one sharply marked characteristic saying 
that thus goes astray. For example, Goethe’s 
sayings are, very many of them, really wise and 
instructive, but it is often difficult—extremely 
difficult—to lemembcr from whom they proceeded, 
because they are not stamped with a distinct 
personality. “ Stupidity is without anxiety,” or 
“ Architecture is petrified music,” or “ Mastery is 
often considered a kind of egotism,” for instance, are 
all sayings of interest, but not sayings which shed 
much light on the character of the sayer, and, 
therefore, not closely associated with the sayer. 

^ 21 
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But when Oeorgo TII. said, “^Was there ever such 
stuff as great jiarts of Shakespeare Is there not 
sad stuff ? But one must not say it,” it is 
impossible to forget this courageous attempt of the 
poor old King to cut himself out, as it were, in a 
bas-relief on the background of Shakespeare, and , 
to mark even his Brijjsh deference to a widespread ' 
admiration which he did not in the least share. 
Mr. Bent might also have recalled King George’s 
remark, when he was asked to give preferment to 
Archdeacon Palcy, and replied, with reference to 
Paley’s celebrated illustration of the artificial 
character of the institution of property taken from 
the demeanour of a crowd of pigeons scrambling for 
their share of a heap of corn,—“ What, Paley, Paley, 
pigeon-Paley ? No, no, no, no.” George III.' 
g.airied from his crown only the ability, which most 
dull people lack, to have confidence in himself,—to 
hold his own opinion against the universe, however 
“ infinitely little ” that opinion may have been 3 and 
it is this power to annex an opinion, to make it part 
of a man’s own character, much more even than the 
greatness or truth of it, or even the brilliant manner 
in which it is expressed, which makes it memorable 
for us. George Ill.’s sayings are, like his own image, 
stamped on copper, poor in expression, but very 
strongly stamped. It was the same with Madame 
de Pompadour’s celebrated expression of reckless¬ 
ness,— nouSj le ddluge^^ a saying which has 
become part of hi.story, partly from its truth, partly 
from its vivid expression of the selfishness and 
recklessness which made it historical. And it is 
this quality of personal expressiveness which, when 
the character so stamped is not poor, but has 
anything magnificent or noble in it, that makes a 
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great saying take j^’ank with a good deed. Louis 
XIV.’s decla\^ition on hia death-bed to Madame de 
Mainterion, “ I imagined it more*difficult to die,” as 
though his departure at least must have involved a * 
convulsion of nature; and Pitt’s grand farewell to 
power, when he returned, dying, from Bath, “Fold 
up the inaj) of Europe,” ar^ excellent specimens of 
the sort of sayings which, though containing no 
thought at all, nothing but a great consciousness of 
power, yet impress us more than the most vivid 
wisdom or the most poignant wit. This is why 
dignity tells for so much in a saying of this kind,— 
for so much more, indeed, than even truth. Burke’s 
grand sentence on the hustings, when referring to 
the death of another candidate, “ What shadows we 
are, and what shadows wo pursue ! ” makes an even 
greater impression on the imagination than the 
other sentence, “ I do not know how to draw up an 
indictment against a whole people,” not because it 
embodies half the political wdsdom of the second 
sentence, but because it recalls Burke and his soar¬ 
ing imagination more impressively to the mind. 
Even Tvord Chesterfield, with all his thinness and 
superficiality, makes his mark upon us, directly he 
begins to delineate himself. “There is a certain, 
dignity to be kept up in pleasures as well as in 
business,” and, “ Knowledge may give weight, but 
accomplishments give lustre, and many more people 
see than weigh,” paint so exactly a man thoughtfully 
and consistently anxious about appearances, that 
they impi’ess us almost as much as one of Dr. 
Johnson’s vivid self-portraitures of a much nobler 
kind. Indeed, they impress us not only almost as 
much, but for nearly the same reason, that by 
imagining the man who lived in appearances, they 
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throw up in strong relief on our minds the 
recollection of men to whom mer^ appearances 
were naught. ^ 

Sayings, however excellent, which do not convey 
in them any self-portraiture are seldom vividly 
associated with their true authors. How many 
people will remembe^; who it was that said— 
“ Nothing is certain but death and taxes,” or, “ We 
must .all hang together, else we shall all hang 
separately,” or even “ It is better to wear out than 
rust out,” which last does represent the energy of a 
certain kind of temperament, but energy so common 
that it marks rather a class than an individual ? 
Benjamin Franklin said the two first sayings, and 
Bishop Cumberland the last; but I should be sur¬ 
prised to find any one in a company of literary men 
who could have pronounced on the spot to whom 
any one of the three was to be attributed. On the 
other hand, we seldom misappropriate sayings 
containing much less that it is worth while to 
remember, if only they vividly portray a memorable 
figure, — like Frederick the (ireat’s indignant, 
“ Wollt ihr immer leben 1 ” (“ Do you fellows 
want to live for ever ? ”), when his soldiers showed 
some disinclination to being shot down (a saying 
which Mr. Bent has forgotten, though he has 
included several by the same speaker much less 
remarkable); or Gambetta’s peremptory “ II faiidra 
ou se soumottre ou se demettre,” of Marshal 
MacMahon's “Government of Combat.” Thus, the 
most impressive of all sayings are probably those of 
great rulers who contrived to embody the profound 
confidence they felt that a life of command was 
before them in a few weighty words. Julius 
Caesar’s “Veni, vidi, vici,” and his question to the 
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skipper who feuved j^ov the loss of his boat, “ AVhat 
(lost thou feiVf, when Ca?sar is <jn hoard ? ” or his 
disdainful apology for an unjust divorce, “Caesar’s 
wife ought to be free even from suspicion,” are 
likely to be in every one’s mouth as long as the 
world lasts. And s(j, perhaps, is Napoleon’s “ I 
succeeded not Louis XIV. Igit Charlemagne,” and 
the same great man’s remark, “ Imagination rules 
the w(jrld,” and, “ I ought to have died at 
Waterloo.” 

But the most influential of all great sayings arc 
those which combine great force and w^eight of 
character with a precept, express or implied. Thus, 
Cavour’s remarkable proi)hecy, written scven-aiid- 
twenty years before its fulfllment, “In my dreams 
I see myself already I^Iinister of the Kingdom of 
Italy,”—the most impressive of all precepts to have 
faith in great national cravings; or, again, his 
expressive saying, “ In politics m^thing is so absurd 
as rancour; ” or, “ I will have no state of siege; 
any one can govern with a state of siege,” will do 
more to keep Italy united, to keep her Govornmcjits 
statesmanlike, and to keep her })eo 2 >le free, than 
reams of argument from men less memorable and 
less potent. Has not Danton’s “Let us be terrible, 
to prevent the people from becoming so,” and his 
still more celebrated, “ De raudace, encore de 
I’audace, ot toujours de i’audace ! ” done more to 
excite an unfortunate enthusiasm for deeds of terror 
done in the name of the people, than all the Avindy 
eloquence of the Gironde or the Mountain ? \Vhen 
a man once manages to compress a strong character, 
—good or bad—into a pithy sentence which claims 
to regulate the conduct of others, he lives after 
death in a sense denied to the great majority, even 
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of men of genius, though his posthumous life ma/ 
be either for evil or for good. ^ 

Indeed, the essence of the grandest sayings 
appears to Ije that in such sayings the speaker 
flings down his glove to all the forces which are 
fighting against him, and deliberately regards 
himself as the chami^ion in some dramatic conflict 
the centre of which he is. Crorawoll’s “ Paint me 
as I am,” and the more elaborate though not more 
memorable, “ I have sought the Lord night and day 
that He would rather slay mo than put me upon 
the doing of this w'ork,” or his reputed saying of 
Charles, “AVe will cut off his head with the crown 
on it,” all imjdied his supreme conviction that ho 
was the involuntary Minister of a grejit scries of 
providential acts. It is the same with Mirabeau's 
contemptuous thrusting aside of the part taken by 
Tiafayette with the scornful remark, “He would 
fain be a Graiidison-Cromwoll! ” and still more with 
his inflated, but still genuinely sincere, avowal in 
the Constitutional Assembly, “ When I shake my 
terrible locks, all Franco trembles,” and his brushing 
away of the thought “Impossible,”—“Never mention 
that stupid word again.” Even Voltaire in his 
flippant way regarded himself as the one personal 
enemy of the Koman Catholic Church, when he said 
in reply to a friend who had noticed his reverence 
as the Host passed, and who asked whether he had 
been reconciled to the Church, “ We bow, but do 
not speak.” It is true that many such sayings 
acquire their dramatic meaning by the artificial 
moderation rather than the emphasis of their 
language, as when the Duke of Wellington spoke of 
the battle of Navarino simply as “an untoward 
event;” but this, too, was supreme assumption in 
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disguise, for it meant that he was-able entirely to 
ignore its drj|t as a battle, and to concentrate his 
attention and the attention of the world solely on its 
tendency to unsettle “ the balance of power.” The . 
pei’fcct silence in which he passed over the common¬ 
place view of Navariiio, and insisted on looking at it 
solely in the attitude of a c^plomatist, indicated in 
the most gra])hic manner how completely indifierent 
ho felt to the class of consequences which would 
first strike the popular mind. Ilis supreme 
indifference to the Turkish disaster as a disaster 
was quite Olympian. Perhaps the finest thing 
ever said was Burke’s answer to Pitt, who declared 
that England and the' British Constitution were 
safe till the Day of Judgment,—“ It is the day of 
w judgment I am afraid of”; but it is not certain 
that Burke meant to convey all that the words do 
convey. Possibly he meant it chiefly as a sarcasm 
on Pitt’s w'ant of judgment; but the larger sense 
of the saying, in which it means that it is not the 
day of divine judgment that is to be feared, so 
much as the day when the realit}^ of divine judgment 
is hidden from men, and human beings go on in the 
frivolous, irresponsible pursuit of their own wishes, 
is quite worthy of Burke, and conveys a grander 
conception of the spiritual scales in which political 
negligence will be judged, than any other saying 
which even Burke himself has uttered. 



MR. MORLEY ON APHORISMS 

Mr. John MoRLIi:Y^s delightful lecture on “Aphor¬ 
isms ” should, I think, have been accompanied 
by some warning how easy it is to understand 
even the wisest aphorisms too literally, and how 
essential it is for those who would profit by 
them to accommodate themselves to the mood of 
the thinker to whom the aphorism is due, and not 
to forget that a writer who is terse and sententious 
cannot aflbrd to indicate where his words exceed or 
fall short of the truth on which his eye is fixed. 
Take, for example, one of the best of the aphorisms 
quoted by Mr. Morley,—Goethe’s saying, in his 
play of TassOy —“ A talent moulds itself in stillncs&, 
but a character in the great current of the world.” 
As applied to Tasso's strength and Tasso’s weak¬ 
ness,—his poetic genius, w’hich needed stillness for 
its growth, and his oversensitiveness, which made 
him shrink from contact with the world, instead of 
facing it and practising in it the self-control which 
was absolutely essential to save his personal career 
from wreck,—the saying is true enough. But treat 
it as a universal truth, and you see how little it is 
really worth. Of many of the stronger characters 
which have attracted the admiration of the world 
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we might almost say the reverse,—that their 
talents had bgcn moulded by the groat current of 
the world, and their characters formed in stillness. 
Dr. Johnson’s and Carlyle’s wonderful talents for 
conversation, for instance, were undoubtedly 
moulded in the great current of the world; but I 
susj^cct that the characters of both were moulded 
in stillness, in the silent wrestling of their own 
natui'es with their own inward temptations. No 
one who reads Carlyle’s story can doubt that his 
character moulded itself most in the comjmrative 
solitude of his early life in Edinburgh and at 
Craigenputtock, and that some of his most brilliant 
literary gifts, esj)ecially his gra])hic and humorous 
vivacity, gicw rapidly after liis life in London, with 
its comparative bustle and burry, began. All 
depends on what the deficiencies aie which need 
correcting. If they be deiiciencics in the power to 
deal with othcis, no doubt the}' will be best 
supjdied, if they can be supplied at all, in the great 
current of the world. B\it if thev be doiiciencies in 

•if 

self-compiest and self-knowledge, then to supjdy 
such deficiencies it may need a period of solitary 
conflict such as that out of which AVordsworth 
emerged after his confusion at the issue of the 
Erench Uevolution had subsided, or that which 
secured for Cardinal Newman op})ortunity for the 
fermentation of his deepest religious principles, 
during his voyage in the Mediterranean and his ill¬ 
ness in Sicily in 18.32-J3. I believe that .almost 
as many characters of the higher order have been 
moulded in stillness as in the crush of life, and that 
almost as many talents of the higher order—debat¬ 
ing talents, administrative talents, strategic talents, 
for instance—have been moulded in the crush of life 
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as have been developed in stillness. It all depends 
on what the char^-cter to be moulded is, and what 
the talent. There are characters which never gain 
their true significance till they have passed through 
the fire of solitary conflict. And there are talents 
which never come to light at all except in the 
collisions of active life.c Take, again, Vauvonargues’ 
saying which Mr. Morley so much admires,— 
“Groat thoughts come from the heart.” Well, 
that is true, and of the greatest significance, if it be 
taken to mean only that men of noble intellects 
who are deficient in large-heartedness will never 
say things to stir man to the greatest depth; but 
then, it is equally true that men of the largest 
hearts who have not got lucid and searching 
intellects, are utterly incapable of saying them,— 
nay, that if you compare the great thoughts of men 
like. Biicon, who was certainly deficient in what is 
usually called “heart,” with the thoughts of men 
as good even as F6n61on (wdio was not at all 
deficient in intellectual visiori, though his heart was 
clearly better than his head), few would doubt that 
Bacon’s aphorisms are likely to be remembered far 
longer a!id more widely than F<jn<^lon’s. To speak 
accurately, great thoughts are really born in the 
head and not in the heart, though it is perfectly 
true that the heads of men deficient in heart miss 
Bomething which would have made their greatest 
thoughts greater stilh You might almost as well 
say that the power of steam is duo to the fire alone, 
and ignore the water whose expansion into vapour 
is the immediate instrument through which the 
energy works, as say that great thoughts come 
from the heart, and not rather from the action 
of the heart on the intellect by whose agency it 
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really effects its purpose. I rather wonder at Mr. 
Morley’s excegsive admiration for Vauvenargues’ 
aphorism because, as it seems to me, Mr. Moiley is 
inclined to lay almost too much stress on the 
sententious form of the saying, which is wholly due 
to the mind, and to make too little of wise thoughts 
which are not cast into a getting of happy and 
epigrammatic words. For exam]>Ie, he dwells very 
justly on the wisdom of Bacon’s saying that “ Being 
without well-being is a curse, and the greater the 
being, the greater the cur.so,”—a fine saying, of 
which the epigrammatic chiselling is almost the 
finest part, and of which it w'ould be very difficult 
to assert that it came from the heart at all. If it 
came from anything deeper than the intellect, it 
came from the conscience, and represented rather 
the sad experience of a mighty nature’s inward 
discords, than the range of its sympathies or the 
loftiness of its aspirations. Yet I doubt whether 
any aphorism amongst all those referred to by Mr. 
Morley is more accurately true without qualification 
than this of Bacon’s. Certainly it is far deeper and 
truer than the rather clumsy and long-winded one 
which Mr. Morley quotes from the close of the 
fourth book of Goethe’s Tame Proverbs, Indeed, 
while Mr, Morley ^ lays theoretically almo.st too 
much stress on the cpigrjimmatic form of the 
aphorism,—and, of course, epigrammatic form is 
essential to make it sparkle like a brilliant in the 
memory,—he appears "to accord almost too much 
credit to Goethe’s not unfrequently rather ill-cut 
and clutnsily set wisdom. For my part, 1 am 
disposed to admire Goethe’s proverbial sayings most 
when they are put into the mouth of such a being 
^8 MephistopheleS} and therefore polished so as to 
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express a certain scorn. And yet these are 
certainly not the great sayings “ whjch come from 
the heart.” Tafee, for instance, Mepliistophelos’ 
remark to the raw student on the procedure of 
professorial analysis, namely, that— 

Ho who would know and paint a living thing, 

Must tirst oxp(*l tlndspirit from its frame, 

Then all the l)r<jkeii bits togetlu^r bring,— 

Though, wanting that, it is not quite the same. 

That is true and fine, but not so terse as some 
one’s aphorism (was it not Coleridge’s) that 
analysis first kills what it would exjdain. Again, 
there is wonderful sagacity in Alephistophelcs’ 
sarcastic remark to the same student after ho has 
made him feel an evil jiasHion thrilling his blood 
and stirring him itito excitement:— 

Grey, friend, is Tlieory,—true though Theory he,— 
And green the foliage of Life’s golden tree. 

These arc hardly sayings which “ come from the 
heart,” and yet they arc better, I think, than most 
of Goethe’s proverbs. In fact, Mr. Morley is 
hardly justified in praising the apbori.sms which 
come from the heart so much more than the 
aphorisms elaborated by a keen and active intellect, 
though I quite admit that when the intellect is 
equally broad and active, the great sayings which 
spring out of ardent sympathies arc greater than 
those which spring only out of bitter ])cr8onal ex¬ 
perience, Mr. Morley quotes as one of the better 
class of aphorisms with which ho illustrated his 
i^aastcrly speech, Lichtenberg’s aphorism that 
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** Enthusiasts withoi^ capacity arc the really 
dangerous peo^Je”; but was that one which came 
from the heart or the intellect ? and does it not 
need great tpiralification before we can assent to its 
truth 1 I should have said that enthusiasts 
without capacity are absolutely barndess, but 
that the danger arises where have enthusiasm 
endowed witJi great capacity for persuasion, but 
without great capacity for practical insight. I 
esteem as highly as Mr. Morlcy the aphorism as 
to the power of goodness, when it goe« wrong, to 
stir up revolution, and the aphorism as to the folly 
of those wise men who allow themselves to be 
irritated by stupidity. * But neither of these 
aphorisms seems to me to come from the heart. 
Here, nevertheless, is one on the same subject, of 
absolutely modern origin, which does come from 
the heart ; and though it is not so finely cut as 
most of Mr. Alorley's, 1 believe that it contains as 
much true wisdom as any of those that he has 
quoted:—“Why not feel as much sympathy for 
the dull as for the sicklv ? Do not the feeble in 
mind often make as gallant an effort to carry on 
the business of .life under adverse circumstances 
as the feeble in body ? Yet we pity the second 
and laugh at the first.’’ That seems to me true 
wisdom, and the book from wliich it is taken— 
Miss Rickard’s J/err, and llereafier —is full of 
wisdom of a like kind, that onl}' wants a certain 
epigrammatic form to make it a most memorable 
book. Yet probably this want of the epigrammatic 
form will prevent it from attaining all the 
popularity of other collections of aphorisms of 
very inferior calibre, just because the wisdom that 
“comes from the heart” makes comparatively 
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little impression on mankind, unless it is shaped 
by wit into a k^en and glittering g^m. Aphorisms 
to live for ever should be “winged words,” and 
something more; in addition to their wings, they 
should have something of a sting. 



THE USE OF PARADOX 


Tiik "Paradox Club,” to which Mr. Edward 
Garnett has just introduced us in an agi’eeable 
little book distinguished by a good deal of poetical 
feeling, appears to use the word “ par*adox ” rather 
in the general sense of unnatural or extravagant, 
than in its more proper sense of that which 
administers a kind of slap in the face to com 
ventional opinion, in order to make those who 
entertain the conventional opinion better under¬ 
stand, not necessarily that they are wrong, but 
certainly that they have forgotten how very far 
from plain-sailing it is to be right. The use of 
paradox is to awaken people to the various unsolved 
difficulties and evident shortcomings in judgments 
which seem to be conspicuous for their gooil sense, 
and which may, indeed, really be as near an 
approach to good sense as any judgment on the 
subject which could bo embodied in anything like 
the same number of words, but which conceal half 
the obstacles in the way of holding the opinion 
adopted, and foreshorten all that they do not 
conceal. Thus, it is not a paradox to say, as one 
of the^ Paradox Club says, "In apiirenticing a boy 
to the most humdrum business, we can guarante, 
his future, provided he is fairly dishonest”; ore 
' 86 
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as another of the Club sayg, who maintains the 
superiority of ^ woman to man, ^‘.‘The time is 
approaching when man will have the courage to 
sacrifice himself to his convictions, and refuse to 
drive a woman to the degradation of marrying her 
inferior.” These are extravagant sayings, but they 
are not paradoxes. < A. paradox is a saying which, 
by its apparently flat contradiction of what is 
ordinarily taken to bo true, forces us to think more 
deeply of the assumptions involved in that ordinary 
thought, as, for instance, the Greek paradox that 
the half is often more than the whole.” This 
saying brings vividly before the mind how much 
better it is to set other peojfle fairly thinking for 
themselves on a great question, than to think it 
fully out for them, since in the former case you 
get their minds into activity, and give them a 
motive for keeping up that activity after your 
stimulus is removed; whereas if you round off 
the process for them and satisfy them, they 
probably relapse into inactivity almost as soon 
as they have followed you bo the end. So, too, 
it was a paradox when Lessing said that if there 
were held out to him in one hand truth, and in the 
other the love of truth, and he might choose freely 
between the two, he would prefer the latter to the 
former,—a paradox which really outparadoxes 
paradox, because it is simply impossible for any 
one who with all his heart desires the truth, to be 
willing to rest in the condition of unsatisfied 
desire, and to forego the attainment of what he 
so profoundly yearns for. But though Lessing’s 
was a paradox which exceeds all legitimate 
paradoxes, and, so to speak, gives itself the He 
in the very moment of utterance, Lessing had, of 
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course, a real meaning in it, and that meaning was 
that the active iovc of truth (whiej;^ ffir from being 
satiated and chloroformed into indifference by the 
possession of truth, would only -be stimulated to 
propagating the truth found in now fields and to 
the prosecution of new truth) is a far better thing 
than torpid and indolent i^equiescence in true 
propositions, which, though it exercises a man’s 
nic'rnory, need not stir a single new ripple of life 
in either his intellect or his heart. Hence, though 
Lessing’s paradox exceeded the hounds of paradox, 
it answered the purpose of calling attention to the 
essential characteristic of the love of truth,—that 
it is not a wish to possess something that we can 
beep within ourselves, but a wish to be possessed 
by SOU]ething greater and nobler than ourselves. 
Ill the same way Cardinal Newman was always 
fond of legitimate paiadox,—though he kept his 
])aradox well within the hounds which Lessing per¬ 
mitted it to pass,—as, for instance, when he said that 
the iirst. condition for the capacity of true spiritual 
love was to be (\ipable of true spiritual hate :— 

And woiildst thou reach, rash scliolars innie, 
liove’s high uiiruitled state ? 

Awake ! Thy easy dreams 

h'irst leiij'ii thee how to hate ;— 

Hatred of sin, and zeal, and fear, 

Lead iiji the holy hill; 

Track them till Charity appear 
A self-denial J-till. 

Dim is the philosophic fiainc, 

• By thought severe unfed : 

Book-lore ne’er served when Inal camo, 

Nor gifts, when faith was dead. 
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The paradox there which dmws attention to tha 
difference between the 'higher love a.id more kindli¬ 
ness, or the wish to make every one more comfortable, 
asserts that the former implies all sorts of bitter'®' 
self-denial, and often the special self-denial of 
making even those who are dearest very much the 
reverse of comfortaWe, and so it is a very happy 
illustration of what a paradox should be. Probably 
no man has ever been capable of the highest charity 
to whom that highest charity has not at times been 
a self-denial, as it must have been to St. Paul, when 
he first admitted the thought that those whom he 
had, with a good conscience, been persecuting for 
their desertion of orthodox Judaism, were perhaps 
more deeply possessed by the love of God than 
himself. St. Paul was indeed just an instance of 
what Dr. Newman meant by saying, that the power 
to hate truly what is evil must be involved in the 
power to love truly what is good, anil must, indeed, 
usually precede the growth of the highest kind of 
love. There is a power to bate in all the noblest 
love, as there is a power to love in all the noblest 
hate, which prevents personal feeling of either kind 
from degenerating into “respect of persons,”—that 
is, into a passion which has regard to the person 
only, and not to the deeper spiritual quality which 
either dignifies or degrades the person. Thus, 
nothing shows more completely the deficiency in 
Shelley’s apparently angelic power of love, than his 
deficiency of the power to hate what is hideous 
in those whom he supposed himself to love. His 
treatment of his friend Hogg, for instance, after 
Hogg’s most disgraceful conciuct towards his wife, 
betrays the elf-like quality of f^helley’s character, 
which had not in it the highest capacity of love 
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,because it had not it the highest capacity of 
hate. 

But the freest use of paradox tor the purpose of 
calling attention to the truth which conventional 
common sense misses through the automatic character 
of the habits of mind by which it lives, is to be 
found in some of the greatest of the inspired 
writings. Thus, Isaiah is one of the greatest 
masters of ])oetical paradox in the literature of the 
world; as, for example, when he enlarges on the 
blessings of affliction or the fertility which is 
engendered in the heart of barren desolation :— 
“ Sing, 0 barren, thou that didst not bear; break 
forth into singing, and cry aloud, thou that didst 
not travail with child : for more are the children of 
the desolate than the children of the manied wife, 
saith the Lord." And, again, where has there been 
a nobler flight of imagination than in the passage 
in which the prophet calls uj>on those who have no 
money to buy and eat, to buy wine and milk 
“ without money and without price ” 1 No other 
language could have made so startling the contrast 
between the poverty of the blessings that arc 
bought with hun)an Avealth, and the riches of those 
which are bought without it, though not without 
lavishing freely the treasures of^the heart and soul. 
But the most fruitful use of paradox that was Gver 
made is the use of it made by the Saviour himself 
in words that have probably pierced deeper than 
any other words in the Gospel,—“Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die,^ it abideth alone: but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit. He that loveth his life 
fihiill lose it; and he that hateth his life in this 
, vvorld shall keep it unto life eternal.” That is 
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paradox, but ]:)aradox whicl^ opens the deepest 
meanings of life^ instead of paradox which leads 
asti'ay by the extravagance of false analogies. 

The need for paradox is no doubt rooted deep in 
the very nature of the use wo make of language. 
Just as everything that w-e do habitually, we come 
to do automatically, ^pithout being in any real sense 
conscious of what we do, or even of the piirpo.ses in 
the execution of which we first did it, so language 
is no sooner employed habitually than it conies to 
be used as a mere algebra, — to the meaning of 
which pay no more attention than we pay to 
the particular sounds that go to m;ike up the ring¬ 
ing of a bell which reminds us that certain daily 
duties have to be done. And there is no harm in 
this when the only object of the language is to 
remind us of the mechanical duties which wc have 
to discharge; but, unfortunately, there is harm in it 
when the use to which we ought to turn our words 
is to remind us of the great realities of life, and 
when they fail to do so simply from the narcotic 
influence of habitual use. Then wo need awakening 
anew to the old significance which lay beneath the 
words which have ceased to exert any magic over 
us; and nothing aw.:.kens the true meauing of 
language like paradox, which, while it appears to 
contradict the superficial sense attaching to the 
formulas of our daily life, really points to the 
hidden depth beneath them and the unseen height 
above, and restores to us the freshness and the 
wonder of the thoughts which had shrivelled with 
our constant manipulation of them till they seemed 
to have lost their sap. This function of paradox is 
the same which is ascribed to that divine life itself 
which makes all things new, and which the human 
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poet or creator huij^bly shares with the creative 
power of God binifielf :— ^ 

He found uh when the age had Vjound 
Our souls in its Ijcnuniliing round ; 

He spolce and loosed our liearts in tears. 

He laid us as wc lay at birth 
On the cool ilovvery lap<tf earth, 

Smiles br-oke, from u> and we had ease; 

hills \\ere round ns, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sunlit fields again ; 

Our forebea<is felt llie wind and rain. 

Our youth 7^*1 urned ; for there was shed 
On .spirits tlini had long been dead, 

Spirits drieil uj) and closely furl’d, 

Tlie frediness of the early world. 
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m IRONY A FOEIM OF THE LUDICROUS? 

In t/he iuLcrosting paper on “The Theory of the 
Ludicroiis” which Mi. Lilly c<intributes to the May 
number of the FortnUjhtJy Beriew, he gives us 
twenty-one species of the genus “Ludicrous,” as well 
as Schopenhauer's acute cvplanation of the essential 
character of the luflicrous, in which he concurs. 
According to Schopenhauer, if I undei stand him 
rightly,—like most German thinkers he is a little 
too technical to be perfectly lucid,—there is always 
something ])aradoxical in the ludicrous, and what 
causes laugliter is the ie.ili8ing of the jiaradox in 
the same instant in which you also realise how truly 
from one point of view, and one only, those objects 
are related to Ccach other which from every other 
point of view are essentially incongruous. For 
instance, when Hood says, in “Miss Kilmansegg 
and her Precious Leg,” that Mias Kilmansegg was 
killed— 

By A golden weapon not oaken. 

In the morning they found her all alone 
Bead and hloody and cold Jis stone, 

For the leg, the golden leg was gone, 

And the golden bowl was broken,— 

the essence of the ludicrous element in the passAge 
is the contrast between the meaning of the word 
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** golden as appliejji to the golden bowl, and the 
same word as «ippliod to a manufj^ctured object like 
the golden leg, although both, in a dilFeient sense, 
were really precious. And again, when Hood says 
a little fai-ther on— 

Gold, still gold, it haunted her yet, 
t At the Golden Lion the fhquest met, 

Its foi email a (\irver and Gildei 
And the jury deljated trom ten to ihiee, 

And they hiought it ui as^z/o bC 
because her own leg had killed liei, — 

Schopenhauer would regard the es'jence of the 
ludicioub in that verse as the paiadox of treating 
the use of her golden leg as the instrument of hei 
murder, just as if she were quite as personally 
responsible for what that lump of gold had effected 
as she would have been if it had been an organic 
part of her own body. that no doubt is a 

perfectly true account of the essential element in 
eveiything ludicrous. To give another example of 
the hdme incongruous mixture of likeness and 
unlikoness—Dickens, describes a London mother as 
seizing on her naughty child, and that seizure as 
being followed “by rapid ‘’ucoossion of *!harp 
sounds resembling ajiplause,” resulting in the dis¬ 
covery of the child on the coolest paving-stone of 
the court, “ w^eeping bitterly and loudly lamenting.” 
Here the ludicrous element in the pas'^age is the 
really close connection and yot striking contiast 
between the sound (d ajiplauso and tlie sound of a 
particular kind of humiliating punishment applied 
to a naughty child, Schopenhauer’s analysis of the 
ludicrous is essentially sound, though he makes it 
needlessly pedantic by his use of such words as 
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“ concept ” and “ subsumptioi^ ” in relation to so 
very simple and ^elementary a matt^^r. To take a 
third and still simpler instance of the ludicrous, a 
man who was watching the motions of a herd of 
cows saw one of them running very fast down hill 
suddenly turn a complete somersault, and the 
startling contrast between the lumbering figure and 
the motion of the cow and the apparent agility of 
the feat, set him oil' into a fit of laughter from 
which he found it hard to recover—the clumsiness 
and the apparent agility were at once so inconsistent 
with each other and yet so closely united in the 
same physical act. In all these cases Schopenhauer’s 
explanation of the essential character of the ludicrous 
applies strictly. 

But is it not also essential to the ludicrousness 
of any 2 >aradox that the incongruity should be, or 
should' at all events aj^^joar to be, l eal and not 
merely a])p;u‘ont ? I ask this question because Mr. 
Lilly includes “irony” among the species of the 
ludicrous ; whereas the higher irony—irony such as 
we sometimes find in Carlyle and sometimes in 
Swift, irony such as we find in Sophocles, irony such 
as we find in Elijah and Isaiah—seems to me not 
in any sense ludicrou.i, but in the highe.st sense 
sublime or even pathetic. Must it not be said that 
where the analogy which furnishes the 2 >i’i»eiple of 
the likeness goes much deeper than the sinmrfioial 
paradox which furnishes the basis of the contrast,— 
and this is always the case in tlie higher irony,— 
the effect is not ludicrous at all, and may be even 
profoundly and overjmworingly solemn, like that 
stroke of the two-edged sword which divides asunder 
spirit and Hesh ? When Elijah taunted the priests 
of Baal with the suggestion that their god was 
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probably on a jouriyjy, and that they would have 
to shriek niuclwlouder to gain his attention to their 
prayers, if indeed they could gain it at all, surely 
the irony was not a species of the ludicrous, but a 
species of the most sublime invective, as it proved 
itself to be when it excited the priests of Baal to 
self-torture in order that, th^y might arrest theii- 
god’s attention. To ensure any paradox containing 
the essence of the ludicrous, the analogy must be 
more apparent than real, and the paradox essentially 
real and not merely apparent, fii all ludicrou-s 
conceptions the incongruity is of the essence of the 
situation, and the congruity is purely superficial. 
It is the incongruity as brought out by the merely 
superficial congruity which excites the laughter. 
But in all the cases of piercing irony the real 
resemblance is far dcejier than the superficial 
contrast. Even when an idle boy translated 
“Ignavia” “ ignoranc(3,” and the master interposed, 
“ No, sir, but the nnif^e of igiun'anee,” the irony was 
not a signal for laughter, but for serious reflection 
in those who could at all a]ipreciate its force; and 
that is but a very feeble illustration of the depth 
to v/hioh irony often goes in cutting to the heart of 
hearts. Bishoj) Thirlwall, in his striking essay on 
the irony of Sophocles, gives many illustrations of 
the depth and poignancy of that attitude of mind; 
and I should say that in its higher phases it })asses 
quite out of the category of the ludicrous into a 
region far beyond the play of the fancy or the 
imagination, and may be said rathei' to draw blood 
than to excite laiighter. May I not call it an in¬ 
stance of the very highest irony Avhen our Lord 
replies to the request of the sons of Zebedee, that 
they might sit the one on His right hand and the 
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Other on His left in His kinprdom, “ Ye know not 
what ye ask. Aie ye able to drink of the cup 
that 1 shall drink of, and to be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with 1 ” And when 
they assure Him that they are, He goes on sadly: 

** Ye shall diink indeed of my cup, and be baptized 
with the baptism tha|; I am baptized with: but to 
sit on ray right hand, and on my left, is not mine to 
give, but it shall be given to them for whom it is 
prepared of my Father.” No irony can be deeper 
than that, and yet instead of exciting laughter it 
goes far deeper than the source of tears. 

No doubt there is a kind of bitter irony, such 
irony as Heinrich Heine’s, which is piercing irony, 
and yet in some sense ludicious, because while the 
depth of the analogy between veiy closely related 
ideas is undeniable, Heine manages to make the 
supeificial contrast so striking and emphatic that the 
incongruity predominates for the moment ovei the 
radical resemblance. Matthew Arnold said of him 
in some of his clumsiest, but also his most searching 
verse: — 

The Spirit of the Woild 
Beholding the aljsuidi^y of men, 

Tlieir vaunts, then feats,—let a ‘sardonic smile 
For one short moment waiider o*er hus lips. 

2 hat mile was Heine / For its earthly hour * 

The strange guest sparkled; now, *tife pass’d away. 

And that was true enough. Heine’s irony was the 
keenest irony, and yet he rioted so in the mere sense 
of the absurd, that he mixed absurdities with his 
deepest and truest irony (as also did Swift), but 
none the less, if you examine Heine’s best irony, 
you will find the absurdity adventitious and easily 
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removable; while thg depth of the analogy on which 
he strikes is re^l and serious enough. For example, 
take the following given by Matthew Arnold as an 
example of Heine’s indomitable ironic spirit ■— 

I have said he was not pre-eminently brave, but lu 
the astonishing force of spirit with which he retained his 
activity of mind, even his gaiety, amid all his suffering, 
and went on composing with undiiuinished fii’e to the last, 
Le was truly bravo Nothing (onld clog that aenal 
lightness Pouvez-votes siflfler i ’’ his doctor asked him one 
day when ho wa*- almost at liis last gisp,—“siftier,” as 
everyone knows, has the double meaning of to whistle 
and to hiss.—“ llelas ! non,” was las whispered answer; 
“ pas meme une com^die de M. Scribe ^ ” M Scnlie is, or 
was the favouiilo dramatist of the French Philistine. 

The sarcasm at M. Scribe is very bitter and 
laughable, but Heine’s attack upon himself as wish¬ 
ing to expend his very last breath in hissing a bad 
French play was sadder and more trenchant irony 
than any sarcasm on M. Scribe. Irony, as a rule, is 
not ludicrous. Tt is ludicrous only when it touches 
very trivial subjects. Its deeper stroke is not only 
serious, it is often profoundly tragic. Hence, though 
irony may be and often is a form of the ludicrous, 
it is only the lightoi specimens of it which can be so 
t|’eatetl. The deepest irony is not a provocative to 
laughter, for it often goes too deep for tears 



THE GENIUS OF DICKENS 

Whilk all English-speaking peoples to whom the 
telegraph has carried the sad news of the death 
of Dickens are realising for the first time how vast 
a fund of enjoyment they owe to him, and how 
much happier than their fathers they huxe been in 
living in the time when Dickens gave a new province 
to English literature and new resources to English 
speech, it.is the natural time to ask ourselves how 
we should all be mourning if, with the final vanish¬ 
ing of his figure from amongst us, it were inevitable 
for the innumerable crowd of Dickens’s wliimsical 
creations to be totally obliterated from our minds. 
Let any man seriously number the acquaintances, 
the continual right of personal intercourse with whom 
he would buy at the cost of renouncing for ever the 
acquaintance of Dickens’s best creations, and he will 
soon become conscious of the greatness of the sacrifice 
which would be required of him. How many of our 
friends should we not give up before lotting loose 
our hold oil Mrs. Nickleby and the old gentleman 
who tossed vegetable marrows over her garden wall ? 
How many of our servants would receive warning 
before we consented to discharge “ the Marchioness ” 
from our memory, and forfeited for ev^r our vested 
rights in Bam Weller and Job Trotter 1 How many 
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schoolmasters would ifttain their schools if parents 
had to choose between their closin^their doors and 
the final breaking-up of Dr. Blimber’s and his 
successor in their minds ? Where is the caller 
whose cards we would not consent never to see 
again, rather than lose the picture of the pack Mr. 
Toots used to leave “for Mr. Dombey,” “for Mrs. 
Dombey,^’ “ for Miss Dombey? Would not 
London sacrifice fifty real boarding-houses without a 
sigh, rather than lose its “ Todger’s ” ? And where 
is the poimlar preacher, however large his tabernacle, 
whom England would not surrender with resignation 
rather than surrender the memory—fragrant, of 
much rarer and more delightful odours than pine¬ 
apple nim-and-watcr—of the immortal Shepherd ? 
UTiich of our thieves and housebreakers should we 
not be inclined to pardon by acclamation rather than 
sentence cither Charley Bates or the Dodger to 
intellectual transportation for life? Would not 
even America—libelled America—part with many 
an eminent candidate for the next Presidency rather 
than lose its Pograni, or its Hominy, or its Jeffej'son 
Brick ? How long wc might go on with such a list 
of alternatives I dare not even try to calculate, but 
r «am certain that T am speaking well within the 
mark w^hen I .say that there are at least a hundred 
of Dickens’s figures in every reading Englishman’s 
mind, no one of whom would he consent to lose to 
keep the acquaintance of one-half of the living men 
whom he would speak to with friendly greeting if he 
met them in the streets. And if you add to the 
definite loss of typical forms, the even greater 
indefinite loss in the sense of humour which these 
creatures have stimulated, or even generated, in 
otherwise dull-minded, matter-of-fact Britons, the 
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debt of ever-accumulating m^.ntal wealth which we 
owe to the wo^'ks of the great m<in who has just 
left us becomes immeasurable. 

What was the secret—if it be possible in any 
brief way to describe the secret- of a genius so 
rich to overflowing in the creation of English types 
of humour ? Main^^y it was, I think, due to three 
great literary gifts combined,—a sense of humour 
as delicate as Charles Lamb’s, and much more 
inventive and active, which was at the basis of 
Dickenses genius, and by which he i^oried his concep¬ 
tions ; a power of observation so enormous that he 
could photograph almost everything he saw ; and, 
perhaps, partly as the result of these two powers in 
combination, but partly, it may be, of some others, 
a marvellous faculty of multiplying at will, and yet 
Avith an infinity of minute variety, new illustrations 
of any trait the type of which he had once mastered. 
Indeed, just as the great mystery of physiology is 
said to be how a single living coll multiplied itself 
into a tissue composed of an indefinite number of 
similar cells, so the great intellectual mystciy of 
Dickens’s fertile genius was his power of reduplicating 
a single humorous conception of <;Uaractcr into an 
elaborate structure of strictly analogous conceptions. 
His greatest successes have always been gained on 
types of some complexity, such as that smart, im¬ 
pudent cockney, be it serviTtg-boy, or s<3rving-man, 
or jidventurer, which is the basis of such (diaracters 
as Dailey Junior’s, Sam Wellers, Jingle’s, and 
several others; and his greatest failures have been 
matie on atteinj^ts to convert individual peculiarities, 
like Mr. daggers’ habit of biting his thumb, or Mr, 
Cavkcr’s of showing hia teeth, into the keynote of a 
character. But take whi«;h of his books you will^ 
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from tho first to the gne of which ‘tv publication 
had only just re^^ched its third num^^^ r at his death, 
and you will find tho same secret of success and 
failure, — the former, the secret of success, iu- 
exlifiustible power of illustrating an adequately 
conceived physical type of character, such as Mrs. 
Gam]», or Mr. Pccksriiti', or Mr® Squcers, or either 
of the Wellers, or Mr. Winkle, or the Marchioness, 
or Miss Miggs, or Mr. Toots, or Mrs. Pipchin, or 
Noah Claypole, or Bradley Headstone, or Mr. V'enus, 
—tho latter, tiio secret of failure, a monotonous re- 
])etition of some trait too individual to admit of any 
adequate variety, and whi(di consequently becomes 
t])c mere incarnation of a bodily habit, or trick, 
such a.^i the Kat Boy, arid floe Willett, and the 
kr»)thcrs Chceryblo, and Cousin Pcenix, and Mr. 
daggers, and “the Analytical Chemist,” and a number 
of others. But whether a success or a failure, Mr, 
Dickens’s oharacters are invariably structures raised 
by his liumour on a single physical aspect, Sam 
\\'(iller is ahvays the smart or impudeiir cockney 
s'jrving-inan, - - everything bo says corresponds 
OKJutly with Mr. Dickens’s fir>t description of him 
as the sluu’]) boots in the Borough iun, with a 
I'Hise, red, iicck-bandkorc.hit f round his nock, and 


an old white hat stuck awry on his head: l^lrs. 
Cam]) is always tho snntVy old monthly nurse ; the 
Marohioiujss always the keen-witted, stunted child- 


servaui,; Mr. l^ecksuifi’always the candid hypociite 
looking over a high wall of collar; and so on with 
all his characters. There is not, so far as I i*eniembcr, 
a single successful charactei* in all Dickens’s works 
of which you could conceive more than one as]>ect. 


.Mr. Swuvoller is always royateriiig, good-natured 
and sentimental; Mr. Toots ahvays nervous, good- 
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uatured, and idiotic; Dr. Bliaiber always pompous, 
patronising, a^d school-masterisb; Miss Miggs 
always spiteful, vain, and cunning; Mr. Silas Wegg 
always sly, calculating, and quoting sentimental 
ballads; Mr. Venus always low-spirited, weak-eyed, 
and anatomical; and so forth. The groat and 
unfailing wonder is#how any novel-writer who gives 
so absolutely identical a tone to all the characters 
he conceives, manages to make them so full to over¬ 
flowing of fresh vitality and infinite humour. No 
one ever gets tired of Dick Swivollcr, or Bailey 
Junior, or Mr. Pccksnift*, or Mrs. Gamp, or old Mr. 
Weller, or Fanny Sqiieers, or Mr. Lillyvick, or 
Sawyer late Knockeniorf, w Barriaby Kudgc and his 
raven, or Simon Tapper tit, or even of Jenny Wren. 
And it is marvellous that it should be so, for all 
these are always precisely consistent with the first 
glimpse we get of them; and with any genius less 
rich in variations on the same air than Dickens’s we 
should be sick of them in no time. 

But then no writer ever had the jxnvor which 
Dickens had of developing the same fundamental 
conception in so infinitely humorous a variety of 
form. Hunt through all Mrs. Gamp’s monthly- 
nurse disquisition, and you will never find there a 
repetition,—excepting always in those great land¬ 
marks of the conception, the vast selfishness and. 
self-admiration, the permanent <lesire to have the i 
bottle left on “ the chimley })iece ” for use “ when 
so dispoged,” and the mutual confidence between 
her and her mythical friend Mrs. Harris. With 
these necessary exceptions there is not one single 
repetition of a speech or a maxim. The central 
cell, as I may call it, of the character has 
uuiltiplied itself a thousandfold without a single 
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echo of an old idea. The marvel of Dickens is the 
exquisite ease, perfect physical coiisistency, and yet 
wonderful variety of paths by which he always 
makes his characters glide buck into their leading 
trait. His greater characters ai e perfect labyrinths 
of novel autobiographical experience, all leading 
back to the same central ceJJ. Mrs. Gamp, for 
instance, is barely introduced before she introduces 
also to the reader her great and original contrivance 
for praising liei’self, and intimating decently to all 
the world the various stipulations on which alone 
she agrees to' “sick or monthly,”—that intimate 
fi*iend whose sayings cannot be verified by direct 
reference to herself, because she is in reality only 
the reflex form of No. 1,—Mrs. Harris. “Mrs. 
Gamp,” says this imaginary lady, as reported by 
Mr.s. Garnp herself, “if ever there was a sober 
creetur to be got at eighteen pence a day for 
working-people and three-and-six for gentlefolks,— 
night-watching,” said Mrs. Gamp with emphasis, 
“ being an extra charge, you are that inwalable 
person.” “ Mrs. Harris,” I says to her, “ don*t name 
the charge, foi' if I could afford fo lay all my fellow- 
creelurs out for nothiuk^ I would gladly do it, sech is 
the love I bears ’em.” But this, wc need hardly 
say, is a great humourist’s creation mi a hint from 
human life, and not human life itself. Any actual 
Mrs. Gamp no doubt might have invented sayings 
for actual friends of her own, but would never have 
indulged in the intellectual audacity of reproducing 
herself as her own best friend, and investing her 
with another name and a great variety of imaginary 
babies. And so, too, it is the great humourist, and 
not Mrs. Gamp, who answers so generously for her 
willingness “to lay all my fcllow-croeturs out for 
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nothink, sech is the love I bgars ’em/’ Note, too, 
the inexhaustibje humour with w’^hich Dickens makes 
her slide back with the utmost naturalness and 
quite involuntarily into the provision for her own 
wants and the recollection of lier own history, when 
she is apparently consultiuf' for the comfort of (others. 
She is making tca<c.for Mrs. Jonas Chuzzlewit:— 
“ And quite a family it is to make tea for,” said Mrs. 
Gamp, “ and wot a hapi)inc3s to do it! My good young 
woman,” to the servant-girl, “ p’raps somebody would 
like to try a iiow-Iaid egg or two not biled too hai d. 
Likeways a few rounds of buttered toast, first cafim’ 
off the crusty in consequence of tender teethy which (lamp 
himself, Mrs. Chuzzlewit, at one blow, being in 
liquor, struck out four, two single and two do\iblc, 
as was took by Mrs. Hairis for a kcop»akc, and is 
carried in her pocket at the ju'esent hour, along 
with tw'o cramp bones, a bit of ginger, and a grater, 
like a blessed infant’s shoe, in tin, with a little heel 
to put the nutmeg in, as many time.s I’ve seen and 
said and used for caudle when required within the 
month.” 

The iiiiinite number of avenues by which Mr. 
Dickens makes Mrs. Gamp, as Hegel would say, 
return unto h>ersdfy and the absolutely inexhaustible 
number of physical illustrations all of the monthly- 
nurse kind, by which she effects it, are the key¬ 
notes to his genius. Watch him with Mr. Pecksniff, 
or Bailey Junior, or old Weller the coachman,— 
a perfectly typical instance is his wonderful account 
of his second wife’s death, “ paying the last pike at 
a quarter past six,” and of the condign punishment 
administered to Mr. Stiggins; or watch him with 
Mr. Venus, or Mr. Honey thunder, or whore you will, 
you will always note the same method, a central 
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type out of which his^mind creates all sorts of con¬ 
ceivable, and, tQ any one but himself, inconceivable, 
but always consistent, varieties, cacTi and all of them 
full of the minutest knowledge of life, and therefore 
never wearying the reader. His power is like that 
of a moral kaleidoscope, all the various fragments 
of colour being sup}>lied by gctual experience, so 
that when you turn and liirn it, and got ever new 
combinations, you never seem to get away from 
actual life, but ahvjiys to be concerned with the 
most common-place of common-place realities. All 
the while, however, you arc really running the 
changes on a single conception, but with so vast a 
power of illustration from the minutest experience, 
that yon are deceived into thinking that yon are 
dealing with a real being. • Of course, no man ever 
really pretended to be so scrupulously candid as Mr. 
PccksnilT when he complained, “ I have be,<‘Ti struck 
this day with a walking-sticlv, which 1 have every reason 
to believe has knobs on it, on that delicate and 
exquisite portion of the human anatomy, the brain ”; 
nor was there ever any one so persistently desirous 
of finding disagreeable circuniataiices under which 
it would be a credit to bo jolly, as Mark Tapley. 
This is the idealism of the author, idealism only 
disguised by the infinite resource of common 
physical detail with which he illustrates it. How 
little of a realist Dickens actually was in his creations 
of character may be seen whenever he attempts to 
deal with an ordinary man or woman, like Nicholas 
or Kate Nickleby, or again David Copperficld, who 
is to me quite as little real as Nicholas Nickleby, 
even though intended, as has always been said, for 
the author himself. Mortimer laghtwood and 
Eugene Wray burn, in Our Mutual Friend^ are 
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deplorable failures, and the worthy minor Canon in 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood ptomised to be so too. 
The infinite muKiplications of dcUiled illustrations 
of a single humorous type has always been Mi\ 
Dickens’s real secret of power. A realist as regards 
hwnan nature he nevei* was at all. 

But it will be asked where, then, is the secret of 
Dickens’s pathos, such' pathos as that with which he 
describes little Paul Dombey’s death, or Nancy’s 
murder 1 Can that really come under such a rationale 
of his genius as I have given ? In the first place, 1 
do not believe that Dickens’s pathos is by any means 
his strong side. He aix)ils his best touches by his 
heavy hand in harping on them. Even in the death 
of little Paul, a great deal too much is made of 
a very natural touch in itself,—the child’s languid 
interest in the return of the golden ripple to the wall 
at sunset, and his fancy that he was floating with the 
river to the sea. Dickens is so obviously delighted 
with himself for this picturesque piece of sentiment, 
that he ([uite fondles his own conception. He used 
to give it even more of the same effect of high-strung 
sentimental melodrama, in reading or reciting it, 
than the written story itself contains. I well 
remember the mode in which he used to read, “ The 
golden ripple on the wall came back again, and 
nothing else stirred in the room. The old, old 
fashion! The fashion that came in with our first 
garments, and will last unchanged till our race has 
run its course, and the wide firmament is rolled up 
like a scroll. The old, old fashion—Deiith! Oh, 
thank God, all who see it, for that older fashion 
yet of Immortality! And look upon us, angels of 
young children, with regards not quite estranged 
when the swift river bears us to the ocean.” It was 
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precisely t-hc pathos of the Adelphi Theatre, and 
made the most painful impression o^ pathos feasting 
on itself. I more than doubt, then, whether Dickens 
can be called a great master of pathos at all. There 
is no true lyrical, no poetic touch about his ])athos; 
it is, in the main, the overstrained pathos of melo¬ 
drama. And that precisely agijpes with my estimate 
of what ho was greatest in. He could always 
abstract any single trait of human life, and collect 
round it all sorts of natural physical details. Just 
so, he describes the pity excited by little Paul’s 
death, and frames his death-bed, as it were, in 
those gradual changes from light to shade, and shade 
to light, which take up so much of the perceptive 
power of a dying child. Of course, however, in all 
Dickens’s attempts to describe, he describes with the 
intensity of genius. No one can fail to feel horror 
at the dcscri})tion of Sikes’s feelings as he wanders 
about with his dog after the murder of Nancy. In 
the dolineatiou of remorse he is, too, much nearer 
the truth of nature than in the delineation of grief. 
True grief needs the most delicate hand to delineate 
truly. A touch too much, aiul you perceive' air 
aflectation, and, therefore, miss the whole effect of 
bereavement. But remorse when it is genuine is 
one of the simplest of passions, and the mo.st difficult 
to overpaint. Dickens, with his singnlar power of 
lavishing himself on one mood, has given some vivid 
pictures of this jjassion which deserve to live. Still 
this is the exception which proves the rule. Ho 
can delineate remorse for murder because there is 
so little limit to the feeling, so little danger of 
passing from the true to the fahsetto tone. In 
general there is no delicate painting of emotion in 
Dickens. His love-passages are simply detestable. 
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Ey far his greatest success, h(¥'o, is the mixture of 
profound love with worship which poor Smike feels 
from afar for the sister of his friend, because in that 
picture a certain amount of restraint was imposed on 
the somewhat vulgar tenderness in which his heroes 
and heroiTios olhorwisc delight. But this failure 
to depict any of the nbtler emotions in their purest 
form, like his faihire to do})ict single real character, 
as distinguished from his impersonation of a certain 
abstract type, surely confirms the impression that it 
is as a humourist, and as a humourist alone, that 
Dickens will be immortal. Ho drew one or two 
real moods of hiding with singular intensity, but 
fell into melodrama whore delicacy of discrimination 
was requisite; but he could always accumulate 
round a single abstract tyjic the most wonderful 
wealth of humorous illusti'ation in the ut,most detail, 
and it is his figures of this kind which will live for 
over, not as men, hut as impersonations. Moliere’s 
Tartufi'e is poor and thin compared with Dickens's 
Pecksiiili’. 
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Tnr: dLscussioiis, of which there have been rtomo 
specimens in the t^pretahn', jiiul niaiiy inore el whore, 
{IS to the true charactei’istic of Chai-lcs Dickens’s 
literjiry jiowcr, betray the usual diiliciilty in dis~ 
criininatinij; the true limits of humour and of its 
vjirious suboidiriato species. I have even heard it 
denied ])y men of very .‘icute and highly disciplined 
powers, Ihfit Dickens was in any sense a humourist 
of a high class; and when I have asked what then 
his genius really consisted in, I have been told that 
it la}’^ in his wemderful command of ludicrous con- 
co])tions, but that the command of ludicrous 
conceptions is quite a dist.inct thing from true 
humour, which is founded in ii, knowledge of human 
nature; while a command of t.he ludicrous, such as 
Dickens displayed, may he based on little more 
tluin a strong feeling for .ill sorts of incongruities, 
and great fertility in inventing and varying them. 
I confess that such a distinction as this seems to 
me quite untomihle, and tlnit in any sense in which 
we can call Shfikespeare one of the greatest of 
humourists, or Moliere a great humourist, or Swift 
a great humourist, or Jane Austen or Thackeray 
great humourists, the genius of Dickens displayed 

5D 
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a humour richer and higher tjjan the highest kind 
attained by any^^of those, though 4Some of them 
were, of course, as far above Dickens in general 
intellectual strength as Dickens was above Horace 
Smith or Miss Burney. 

I do not believe that there can be found any 
definition of humour^which will bold water for a 
moment that will either draw a clear and impassable 
line between wit and humour, or between humour 
and any other subdivision of the faculty of the 
ludicrous. All that keenly excites our sense of 
incongruity comes in one way or other under the 
same head, and it is the sense of the incongruous— 
whether in that thinnest and most superficial shape 
of puns or verbal tricks and artifices which form 
the staple of our worst burlesques, or in the highest 
of all forms in which the incongruity is brought 
home to the very roots of human jmssion and 
emotion—which constitutes the essence of every 
witty, humorous, or ludicrous feat. When Pope, 
parodying Sir John Denham’s dcscri})tion of the 
Thames in his poem on Cooper’s Hill, likened 
Welstead to a current of thin beer— 

So sweetly mawkish and so smoothly dull. 

Heady, not strong, and fo?*ming though not full— 

he gave what would be ordinarily called a tolerable 
illustration of smartness in invective,—in other 
words, of the lower order of satirical wit. The 
pungency, such as it is, of such a couplet as this as 
clearly consists in the various incongruities bound 
up together, in the comparison between the beauties 
of a flowing river and the muddy drippings of 
beer-barrel, or again, in the contrast between the 
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noble rapids of a fu^l |)oetic genius and the frothy 
eddies of a duU and vapid sentimentalism,— as does 
Thackeray’s fine stroke of humour when he makes 
Becky, in the bitterest remorse for her own mis¬ 
calculations, exclaim dolorously to Sir Pitt Crawley, 
when he is on his knees begging her to become his 
wife, “ Oh, Sir Pitt, I’m m^ricd already ! ” The 
difference between Ihe two cases is that the 
incongruity which Thackeray delineates with his 
usual swift and bitter strokes, is the incongruity of 
the heart, the incongruity between the suggested 
feeling of j cmorsc and Becky’s selfish self-reproach, 
while the couplet in Pope contains nothing more 
but a, careful incongruity of metaphors and of 
literary proportions. Burlesque, travesty, cari¬ 
cature, })aro(ly, satire, contomptuons parable of that 
grim and saturnine kind in w^hicli Swift was so great 
a master, and, finally, the humour rooted in the 
deepest and moat delicate sense of the inconsist¬ 
encies of human motive and feeling, are all 
varieties of the same genus, essays in incongruity 
by minds more or loss susceptible to the pleasatit 
shock caused bv various shades of iiicongrnitv. 
V'hon Elamlet follows in imagination the n())>]o diisr 
of Alexander till ho finds it stopiung .'i buiighole, 
he is in Yu’ccascly the mood of mind which gives 
birth to humo\ir ; and if it does not exactly touch 
the springs of laughter, it is only because the con¬ 
trasts between the humiliation of the flesh and the 
triumphs of the spiiit have in all ages been so 
much the theme of meditation that we have coascul 
to feel the incongruity as a aurprii^e, which is an 
absolute coialition of the specific effect of either wit 
or humour. 

The difference so deeply felt lictweeii a wit and 
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a humourist consists only, I believe, in the greater 
degree of sharp intellectual paradox on the one 
hand, or of the paradox of personal and subjective 
feeling on the other, which is at the basis of the 
surprise. When Voltaire described taking medicine 
as ^‘putting drugs of which we know little into our 
bodies of which we know less,” the whole form of 
the criticism was sharply intellectual, and involved 
exceedingly little, if any, of that rapid gliding from 
one personal and subjective ]>haso of feeling to 
another of an opposite kind to which it stands in 
paradoxical contrast, which is of the essence of 
humour. f3ui Avhen Coleridge, in his bitter attack 
on somebody’s porter, asserted that “dregs from 
the bottom half-way up and froth from the top 
half-w’ay down constituted Perkins Kntire,” that 
was a flash half-way between wdt and humour. The 
theoretical accuracy of the expositiiAU, the satire 
implied in the contrast between the s])urious com¬ 
bination of dregs and froth and the wonl Entire 
(inleyRr), which expresses spccilically w’holencss and 
soundness of essence, were all wh;».t we should call 
wit; but the ripple of personal feeling in passing 
from the disgust of a thirsty man who has fouTul 
his porter all undrinkable, to so intellectual a form 
of invective oh it, is of the very essence of hnmonr. 
Again, Charles T.imb’s tipsy delight when the 
Cumberland stamp-distribiitoi' said that Shakespeare 
was a very clever man, deliglil whi<;h he (lis[)layef! 
by lighting a bed-candle, dancing round him and 
calling out, “ Allow me to have a look at that 
gentleman’s organs,” while AVordsworth, in utter 
horror, tried to restrain him by reiterating, “ Charles, 
my dear Charles! ” w'as pure liumour. There 
was hardly .any intellectual operation involved 
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in the matter at all^ only the rapid transition of 
Lamb’s own pei^onal feeling from sleepy indifrei-ence 
to the most vivid curiosity on hearing so sill^ a 
remark. Where any other man would sim])ly have 
laughed, Lamb, in spite of his soporitic brandy- 
and-water, was apparently stimulated into the most 
intense desire to explore thj sources of such a 
moral enigma ; and the humour lies in his having 
realised the absurdity of the remark so much more 
vividly than he realised the conventional restraints 
imposed by social habits, that he could only ignore 
the latter altogether in his delight at finding a fine 
spe<;imeii of the literary idiot. So, jigain, Lamb’s 
ready answer to the Highgate omnibus conductor, 
xvho put his head in to ask, “ All full inside ? when 
Lamb was half asleep in the corner,—“ 1 really can’t 
answer for the other ladies and geiitlenien, but that 
last piece of jniddiiig at Mrs. Gilman’s did the 
business for me, ’ wiis so humorous, not trom the 
ready pun on the meaning of the coraluctor, but 
from the picture it presents to us of the interior 
mind of Charles Ijamb, gravely assuming that the 
question was ilii’ected to the state of his stoimieh, 
and of the impulse of jjerfect candour which 
a])peared to induce him to make this frank con¬ 
fession to the asscml)le(l oompnny. 

Now, applying this distinction hotw’'een the 
tickling of the int-ollectual sense of incongruity 
involvoc ill pure wit, and the ready transition fiom 
one condition of jjersonal feeling to another jilmost 
inconceivable in dose connection with it which is 
implied in humour, in the case of ^Fr. Dicikens, I 
think T may fairly say that theic was companitivcly 
little of iho wit, and a truly astounding amount of 
the humourist in him, Even his poorest successes, 
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the successes in the way of parody and travesty 
with which he ^opened the IHckwkk Papers, are 
feats of humour; for instance, There sat the man 
who had traced to their source the mighty ponds of 
Hampstead, and enlightened the scientific world 
with liis theory of tittlebats, as calm and unmoved 
as the silent waters cd the one on a frosty day, or a 
solitary specimen of the other in the inmost recesses 
of an earthen jar,”—even this is humoui*, though 
humour of a comparatively poor kind. The con¬ 
tempt with which Dickens enters into the ostenta¬ 
tious rhetoric of charlatan science, the skill with 
which he chooses the illustrations most hurniliaHng 
to it, and the high-sounding gravity with which ho 
conducts his elaborate metaphors to a close, all 
transport you to the interior of his mind, and make 
you experience for yourself the slight moral shock 
with Avhich you find the grandeur of the Parlia¬ 
mentary and the spurious scientific style of oratory 
undermined and toppling down into very closely 
.^allied nonsense. Just the same somewhat superficial 
but very lively humour pervades the whole of the 
admirable American parodies in Madm Chu:izlp^oii. 
When Mr, Putnam Smif wi ites “ that every alligator 
basking in the .slime is in him.sclf an Fijne self- 
contained,” or Miss Codger dilates on the thnlling 
nature of the impressions on her feelings with which 
she finds herself introduced “ to a Pogram by a 
Hominy,” but asks herself why she calls them hei* 
feelings, or why impressed they are, or if impressed 
they are at all, “ or if there really is, oh, gasping 
one! a Pogram or a Hominy or any active principle 
to which wo give those titles,” the humour surely 
consists in the exhibition of that close affinity between 
inflated intellectual ambition and positive idiocy, 
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which by happy and^easy touches of exaggeration 
the humourist rj3nders so glaring. ^ The humourist, 
I boUevo, as distinguished from the wit, always 
moves on the inner lino of imjnilse and motive, always 
identifies himself more or loss with the secret springs 
of paradox, always plays on the moral paradoxes of 
the mind within; while the ^^t occupies a critical 
and external position, and makes his play with the 
cross-purposes and antitheses he discovers in the field 
of external thought or action. The most decisive note 
of the former is the preference for speaking by the 
ve*’y mouth of the ])ersoii to be made ludicrous, of 
the latter the pi*efcronco for launching oril icisms at 
him from the outside. Where humour and wit are 
bleiided, as they so often are, the procedure is double, 
as in the saying of Coleridge 1 have analysed 
above; there is, in the first place, a sharp intel¬ 
lectual i')aradox to excite amusement ; and then, 
when wo pass benc:ith it to the play of feeling and 
motive in the mind of the wit, we find grotesque 
contrasts of moral scenery whiuh are more amusing 
still, because they display humour as well as 
wit. 

And if Dickens may fairly be called a gi’cat 
humourist in his moods of bui'lcsque and travesty, 
such as those in the early part of Pickwick and of 
the American portion of Martin Chnzdcwit^ he is 
infinitely more so in those moods in which he 
displays the plausibilit-ies and falsehoods of human 
nature through the mouths of his chief favourites, 
his ideal vulgarities or impostures, Noah Claypole, 

■ Mrs. Gamp, Mr. Pecksniff It will be assorted by 
some that this is not true humour, because these 
puppets of Dickens’s are not real characters, because 
;they are only glorified abstractions of cowardice, 

F 
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vanity, selfishness, and hypocrisy, and are free from 
all the inconsistcncios of actual human nature. ' 
Doubtless they are not real men and women in the 
sense in which Shakespeare’s characters, or Miss 
Austen’s, or George Eliot’s are real men and women. 
But I deny that this is in any way necessary for 
the purposes of a hpmourist. All that a humourist, 
as a humourist, can bo expected to do, in order to 
attain the very perfection of humour, is to bring out 
perfectly the true moral absurdities and paradoxes 
in human nature; and this may be done as per¬ 
fectly,—1 believe more perfectly, so far a« the 
humorous efiect alone goes,—with a careful selec¬ 
tion of moral qualities and a certain amount of subtle 
exaggeration of them, than it could be done with 
real men and women. Delightful as is the humour 
with which the birth-proud, purse-proud, and empty- 
headed liady Catherine de Bourgh is painted in Miss 
Austen’s • Frlde and Prejudice ^—when she says, for 
instance, to the heroine, “I take no leave of you, 
Miss Bennet, I send no complimeah io your mofhfn\ 
you deserve no such attention. I am most seriously 
displeased,”—the feat of humour ;is such is not 
enhanced by the fact thjit Lady Catherine through¬ 
out is always sketched as she might really have 
been—a narrow-minded, arrogant woman, so full 
of self-importance that she supposes any interrup¬ 
tions of the courtesies of life, on her part, will really 

be felt as severelv as the withdrawal of an ambas- 

1 / 

sador of a great State would be felt bv the small 
State with which di})lomatic relations were broken 
off. The humour of the conception, great as it is, 
is not at all the greater, I maintjiin, because the 
woman is truly painted and never overdrawn. Mr. 
Pecksniff is vastly overdrawn. No real hypocrite 
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would ever bo so ostei^tatiously hypocriticfil as be is. 
Still, there is nofe less but more of re^l humour in that 
exhibition of him,—as when ho proposes to Martin 
Chuzzlewit to surprise his dear girls,, and accord- * 
ingly begins to walk softly and on tiptoe over the 
country though he was still a mile or two from 
homo; or when ho gets tipsy, a^id tells Mrs. Todgers 
of his late wife that “ she was beautiful, Mrs. 
Todgers— i>he had a small juvpcrtj/j ’—than in the 
more delicate and real painting of Lady Catherine 
(Ic Fknirgh’s immeasurable self'im^Kirtance, The 
humour does not consist in the reality of the whole 
picture in either case, but in the shock of surprise 
with which the grotesriue blending of mean and 
pretentious elements in human nature is in both 
cases alike brought home to the reader. Where this 
shock is keenest and full of real moral paradox the 
feat of humour is greatest. And that this is often 
greatest in cases where the humourist has left some¬ 
thing oat of nature, and perhaps exaggerated some¬ 
thing else ill it, in order to bring homo his special 
paradox moj*e po'Nverfully, seems to me past doubt. 
Consider the w'onderful humour with >vhich the 
enormous and immeasurable vanity of the last 
person one would think likely to indulge vanity, a 
snuffy, intemperate, monthly imi\se, is brought out 
in Mrs. Gamp. Tlio mixture of brutal selfishness 
with that vanity is a much less subtle touch, 
for that might be suggested by the professional 
character of the woman. But the inexhaustible 
humour of the picture of Mrs. Gamp consists in 
her vanity, and the subtleties of device to which 
she has to resprt in order to gratify it. These 
are the kind of conceptions which seem to me 
to place Dickens at the very head of all English 
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humourists. His best figures .ire pure embodi* 
ments of his Jiumoiir,—not real <jharactcrs at all, 
but illustrations, conceived with boundless wealth 
of conception, of the deepest moral incongruities of 
the heart. 



“JOHN INGLESANT” ON HUMOUR 

Mk. SnouTiioiTSE, in the fine piece of English which 
ho has contributed to Macmillan’s Magazine on 
“ The Humorous in Literature,” has, as I understand 
him, tried to make out a case for the necessarily close 
connection between the soui-ce of laughter and the 
source of tears in all true humour. He holds, 
apparently, that “the condition of true humorous 
thought is individuality,” and that you can never 
get close to the sources of any individuality without 
getting at the common source of what is ridiculous 
and what is pathetic, without a blending of that 
which stirs laughter and that which stirs tears. 
Now, I have no objection at all to the doctrine that 
one of the finest and highest kinds of humour does 
play on the involutions of these blending chords of 
bright and sad feelings, and awaken them in the 
closest connection, and therefore in the most 
vivid contrast. Undoubtedly, this is one of the 
highest kinds of humour, and I entirely agree with 
Mr. Shorthouse, that if Jean Paul Richter is to be 
taken as the type of perfect humour, it is in feats 
of humour of this jiarticular kind that the perfect 
humour has mj|inifested itself. But what I do not 
see my way to conceding is that true humour is 
limited to humour of this special kind, which I 
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understand to be the drift and tendency, though 
not the express assertion of ISir. Shorthouse’s essay. 
He does not say that Dickens is ho true humourist 
because his pathos often rings false, but that is 
what I should certainly gather as the general 
moaning of his essay, which appears to insist on 
“ the tremulous chii^nge from the comic to the 
pathetic,” which is so perfectly distinctive of 
Thackeray as well as of Paul Jean Kichtor, as the 
most important of all the criteria of humour. Tliis 
is where I cannot follow Mr. Shorthousc, It seems 
to me that this, though a criterion of one of the 
noblest species of humour, is a criterion of one 
species only. Humour consists in all variations 
2 dayed on the feelings by the subtle caprice of man, 
and appears just as truly in Sydney Smith’s grave 
question to the doctor who ordered him “ To take a 
walk on an empty stomach ”—“ On whose 1 ”—as in 
Thackeray’s curious ])ower of “trcnuilous change 
from the comic to the pathetic.” It is the 2 ) 0 wcr 
of suddenly and grotesquely varying the tone of 
feeling struck, in which the humoin’ist/s skill 
consists. And that may be done as efFectually 
where neither of the chords of feeling brought into 
sudden contrast is j^athetic, as where one of them 
is pathetic, and one comic. Indeed, if I understand 
Mr. Shorthouse’s drift aright, it would shut out 
England’s greatest humourist, Dickciis, from the 
ranks of great humourists altogether. The cases in 
which Dickens’s humour displays itself by suddenly 
passing from the livelier to the sadder phases of 
human things are comijarativcly very rare, and, 
even when they occur, are not by any means the 
best specimen of Dickens’s humour. His great 
power was not, like Thackeray’s, one of “tremulous 
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change ” from the lively to the sad, but rather like 
Shakespeare’s, tl^ power of throwin|r a strong light 
on the mingled self-importance and emptiness of 
men, till it seems as if your whole mind were lost 
in amazement that emptiness can be so self- 
important, and self-importance so empty. Shake¬ 
speare’s Malvolio, his Poloniu^ his Dogberry, and 
a hundred other portraits of tliat class, are surely 
great feats of humour, whatever we may think of 
Dickens’s great creations,—which, to my mind, are 
even greater feats of humour of the same general 
type,—but they are not feats uf humour of the 
kind which Mr. Shortliouso selects as tlie most 
characteristic of the qualit}"; and, to tell the truth, 
I doubt whether Shakespeare often does touch the 
common source of laughter and tears after the 
fashion which seems to Mr. Shorthousc the very 
highest. Mr. Short house speaks of the wonderful 
humour in “ Hamlet ”; and, of course, strong 
contrasts—like that, for . instance, between the 
grave-digger’s coarse and jovial indifference to death, 
and the giief felt for the ln‘H)lcss Ophelia—are the 
sort of contrasts to which he alludes; but there is 
no “ tremulous ness ” in that transition; it is not 
the gradual and finely shaded passing from one 
feeling to the other, such as Mr. Shorthouse very 
justly admires in Thackeray, in w’hich Shakespeare 
excels. On the contrary, he likes to introduce the 
contrast in the sharpest possible form, to give us 
Hamlet musing over the skull of Yorick, and 
suggesting that the dust of Caesar may he used 
eventually to stop a bungholc. If this sharply 
drawn intellectual contrast between the smallness 
and the greatness of human nature bo what Mr. 
Shorthouse means by the highest humour, I admit 
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that Shakespeare as a humourist comes up to the 
standard of Mr. Shorthouse. But d hold that these 
sharply drawn intellectual contrasts between the 
greatness and the littleness of life, such as Hamlet, 
for instance, so often indulges in, and such as Shake¬ 
speare still more often effects by bringing purely 
comical natures into.Qlose contact with grand natures, 
are not efforts of humour, properly so called at all, 
because they are all results of explicit intention— 
all intellectual contrasts—from which the capricious 
shimmer of humorous feeling is conspicuously 
absent. Mr. Shorthouse refers all Pope’s and 
apparently most of Swift’s achievements in this 
field to the sphere of wit, rather than of humour,— 
and quite rightly at least in the case of Po])o,—I 
suppose because it is so evidently the spell of the 
intellect, and not of the feelings, by which these 
achievements are effected. But surely it is the 
spell of the intellect with which Hamlet works 
wonders when he muses .over the skull of Yorick, or 
in the soliloquy, “ What a piece of work is man ! ” 
And it is only by the device of referring everything 
of special individuality in man to his humour, that 
Mr. Shorthouse contrives to suggest that Hamlet’s 
finest soliloquies are the soliloquies of a great 
humourist rather than the soliloquies of a great 
thinker. I should have preferred to say that 
Shakespeare as a h amourist is vseen not in such great 
creations as Hamlet, but in what are distinctly 
recognised as his comic cLaracters; and that the 
kind of humour which Mr. Shorthouse most admires, 
though it is often found in Shakespeare, as, for 
instance, in the description of the death of Falstaff, 
is not particularly Shakespearian, — that that 
tremulous shimmer amongst subtly contrasted and 
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yet subtly allied feelings which was' so wonderful 
in Thackeray, ia not by any means^, one of the most 
characteristic moods of Shakespeare. 

The difficulty of Mr. Shorthouse’s theory of 
humour—that it is coextensive with individuality; 
and shows itself especially by commanding at once 
the source of smiles and the source of tears—comes 
out especially in the close of his Cwssay, when he 
tries to show that the Gospels, in touching the 
deepest springs of human nature, must also give 
examples of the deepest hunujur of which man i^ 
capable. .But the truth is, I think, that humour 
is not coextensive with human nature, that it is 
coextensive only with, the unexpected and bafiling 
cai)vice8 of human feeling; and that where the 
predominating feeling is all of one kind, and that 
the kind which enhances to the highest degree the 
importance of every word and act of human beings, 
the element of humour is excluded, simply because 
one of the terms of contrast is banished from the 
hold. In the Gospels, whore God becomes man, 
all that was small and insignificant in man seems 
to vanish away beneath the glance of the incarnate 
Divinity, t^ud it is almost as impossible to find 
room for those grotesque interlacings of opposite 
feelings on which humour depends, as it is to find 
room for the contrasts between light and shade 
under the burning sun of an Arabian noon. Mr. 
Shorthouso brings before us, in a passage of much 
beauty, the parable of the Prodigal Son, appealing 
to his readers whether, in its fine and unexpected 
transitions from joy to sorrow, and from sorrow 
back to joy, there is not all the reality of true 
humour. It is not in the mere blending of joy 
and sorrow—^joy on one account, and sorrow on 
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another—that I should evor^find an illustration 
of humour. Wljen tlic humourist >f>lays upon the 
blending chords of joy and sorrow, ho does so 
in a manner to bewilder us, to confuse us as to 
whether we are glad or sorry at the same thing, 
to malce us uncertain as to our real feeling, and 
disposed to confound^.the pathetic with the absurd. 
That is not in the least the way in which joy and 
sorrow arc blended in the i)arable of the Prodigal 
Son. The joy is unmixed so far as the penitent 
Prodigal is concerned; the sorrow caused by the 
jealousy of the Elder Brother is uniuixed also; 
but the two feelings are perfectly consistent, and 
by no means bewildering. The magic of the 
humourist consists in producing a certain bewilder¬ 
ment of feeling, in so rapidly changing from ono 
current of feeling to another, that you do not 
recognise clearly the true significance of your own 
emotions; and of this there is no trace in the 
stoiy of the Prodigal Son, nor, so far as T know, 
in the Gospels at all. Ono mighty chord vibrates 
too loud in the Gospels to bo confounded with any 
other chord, and in this perfect absence of con¬ 
fusion of feeling the complete absence of humour 
from the Gospels is almost necessarily involved. 
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Pa'J'JIOS in the truest sense is verv much more often 

It 

felt than adequately expressed. The attempt to 
express it too often defeats itself. Dickens, with 
all liis power, teaches us how imi)ossible it is for 
a writer w^ho intends to he pathetic to succeed in 
l)eing so. The death of little Nell, and of Paul 
J^ombey, favoui'ites as they are with the world at 
large, have in them just that air of vigilant 
scrutiny of the associations which rend the heart 
most, that, to my mind at least, robs them of what 
I mean by patlios in its truest sense,—that artless 
cry of the ilurnb yet not despairing heart w'hich 
w'ords so seldom render articulate and so often 
utterly disguise. Perlnips the most perfect of the 
earlier expressions of true pathos in literature is 
the well-known parting of Hector and Andromache, 
in the sixth book of the Iliad —a passage never 
yet translated into English in anything like its true 
beauty and simplicity. And the pathos there is 
quite as much due to the relief given by the 
natural diversion of the minds of both parents from 
their miserable anticipations to the child’s innocent 
terror at Hector’s helmet, as to the broken tender¬ 
ness of the wife’s dread and the prophetic gloom of 
Hector’s foreboding knowledge. I do not mean, 
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of course, that the cry of a adumb heart which is 
absolutely despairing can never < bo adequately 
given without something to attenuate the misery 
of the cry; but only that when the passion is not 
thus attenuated, it rises above the level of what 
we call “ pathos,” and reaches that of tragedy. 
In all cases of tru (0 pathos, though trouble per¬ 
vades the scene, it does not ovorvvliclm ; it is held 
in check by subdued feelings of a more grateful 
and hopeful description, which soften the pain 
and make the heart tremble with some undei'tono 
of unexpected sweetness, even in the very keenest 
vibration of its grief. Indeed, so true is this, that 
I believe some of the most pathetic passages in 
our literature are those in which the subdued 
thankfulness or hope predominates over the pain, 
instead of the pain over the hope. lV>r exani})lc, 
in the following exquisitely pathetic verses of 
Hood’s “On a Death-Bed,’’ it is dilKcult to say 
which of the two elements predominates, so com¬ 
pletely is the equilibrium between the two waves 
of feeling maintained ;— 

Wc wati-hcd lior breathing through the night, 

Her breathing soft and low, 

As ill her brenst the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 

So silently wc seemed to speak, 

So slowly moved about., 

As W'c had lent her lialf our jjowers 
To eke her living out. 

Our very hopes belied our fears, 

Our feare our liopes belied ; 

Wo thought her dying when she slept, 

And sleeping when she died. 
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For when the morn came, dim anti sad 
And^liill with early showj^rs, 

Ifer quiet eyelids closed,—she had 
Another mom than ours. 

In the truest examples of Walter Scott’s 
pathos we sometimes find the^passiori of hope pre¬ 
vailing over that of anguish, as in Jeanie Deans's 
))lea to the Queen for her sister’s life; and sometimes 
that of anguish prevailing over that of hope, us in • 
’'Tuekle})ackit’s dreary grief for bis st^n’s death. But 
!M.nnot help thinking that the more moving scene 
0. 0 two—though both are moving in the highest 

dogiee—is the one where the passion of hope 
prevails over the passion of grief ;—“ j\Iy sister—my 
pub’ sister Etiie, still lives, though her days and 
Innus arc nnmbcied. She still lives, and a word of 
the King’s niouLh might re&*ore her to a broken¬ 
hearted auid man that never, in his daily and nightly 
exercise, forgot to i)ray that his Majesty might bo 
blessed with a long and i>rosperous reign, and that 
his throne, and the throne of his posterity, might bo 
established in righteousness. 0, Madam, if ever ye 
kenn’d what it was to sorrow for and with a sinning 
and a suficriug creature, whoso mind is sae tossed 
that she can be neither ca’d lit to live or die, have 
some compassion on our misery! Save an honest 
house from dishonour, and an unhap})y girl, not 
eighteen years of age, from an early and dreadful 
death ! Alas ! it is not when we sleep soft and wake 
merrily ourselves, that we think on other people’s 
sufferings. Our hearts are waxed light within us 
then, and we are for righting our ain wrangs and 
fighting our ain battles. But when the hour of 
trouble comes to the mind as to the body—and 
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seldom may it visit your Led^yship—and when the 
hour of Death gomes, that comes I# high and low— 
long and late may it be yours—O, my Leddy, then 
it isna what we hae dune for oursells, but what we 
hao dune for others, that wo think on maist 
pleasantly. And the thought that ye hae intervened 
to spare the puir th^ig's life will be sweeter in that 
hour, come when it may, than if a word of your 
mouth could hang the hail Poricous mob at the tail 
of ae tow.” It is the strong, plain, hopeful Scotch 
sagacity in this speech, with its canny reverence for 
station and ranh, that makes the passion of tender¬ 
ness for the sister and the father so much more 
impressive, just as in old Mucklebackit’s case, it is 
the smothered fury with the old boat for having 
been the unhappy instrument of his son’s death, 
that makes the vehement elfort to patch and caulk 
it for the next day’s fishing so heartln’caking. In 
all cases of the higher pathos there must be 
something that battles against the pain, as well as 
some bitter cry of the pain in the heart. Without 
the former, the latter would be a situation, not of 
pathos, but of despair. Wherever there is true 
pathos, there is the surging of a ))uoyant wave in 
the heart breaking the force of the wave which 
overwholins it with dejection, and not unfrcqucntly 
even prevailing over it. In the most pathetic 
passage I know in our modern fiction, the passage 
in which Lady Castlewood welcomes Henry Esmond 
back to his home, after meeting him at the cathedral 
service, the buoyancy of a thankful spirit more 
than subdues the passion of a jealous and foreboding 
heart:—**To-day, Hariy, in the anthem, when they 
sang it, ‘ When the Lord turned the captivity of 
Zion, we were like them that dream,’ I thought, 
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yos, like them that dream,—them that dream. And 
then it went, il^hey that sow in^ tears shall reap 
in joy ’; and ‘ He that gocth forth and weepoth, 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him*; I looked up from the book 
and saw you. I W'as not surprised when I saw you. 
I knew you would come, m^ dear, and saw the 
golden sunshine round your head.” She smiled an 
almost wild smile as she looked up at liim. The 
moon was up by this time, glittering keen in the 
fi'oaty sky. He could see for the hrst lime now 
clearly, her sweet, careworn face “Ho you know 
what day it is ? ” she continued ; “ it is the 29th 
Hecember, it is your birthday, But last year wo 
did not drink it,—no, no. My Lord w^as cold, and 
my Harry was likely to die; and ray brain w'as in 
a fever; and wo had no wdne. But now, now you 
are come again, bringing your sheaves with you, my 
dear.” She burst into a wild flood of weeping as 
she spoke; slie laughed and sobbed on the young 
man’s heart, crying out wildly, “ Bringing your 
sheaves with you, your sheaves with you.” 

I know no cxamjdo of truer pathos, even in 
poetry, than this passage; and in it, as in that most 
pathetic of all the Psalms on which it dw'clls, the 
strain of rapture overwhelms the strain of w'oe. 
Even in the l*salm itself, as in the use here made of 
it, the note of rapture is far from assured. Though 
“ the Lord had done great things for them already,” 
whereof thoj" were glad, there was still the necessity 
for prayer, “Turn again our captivity, O Lord, as 
the streams in the south.” He that now goeth on his 
way weeping had not yet “ come again with joy, 
bringing his sheaves wu’th him,” but it is only 
promised that he shall do so. The exultation is 
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prophetic, the tears are actual; but the note of 
exultation prevails over the note of anguish, though 
not sufficiently to dry the falling tears. Surely in 
that picture we have the very highest form of pathos, 
the highest form because the note of triumph swells 
so high over the note of woe, without drowning, 
nay, without even fptempting to silence it. The 
highest pathos is latent in the ra])ture into whicli 
sullering sometimes breaks when it discerns a glory 
in Bullering which it had never found in unmixed 
delight. 



KE4TS 

Mr. Sidney Colvin, in the charming study of Keats 
with which ho has just enriched Mr. John Moi ley’s 
series of “English Men of Letters,^’ is anxious to 
convince his readers that the genius of Keats held 
in solution all those great qualities hy which 
Shakespcaie’s transcendent imagination was dis- 
tijiguished, and that if Keats had not died pre¬ 
maturely at twenty-five, he would have shown that 
he could follow with no unequal step in the gicat 
master’s track. I cannot say that 1 think this con¬ 
jecture at all a prohaldc conjecture. It is perfectly 
certain that it can neither bo confuted nor confirmed. 
The law of genius, such as that of Keats, is far 
beyond our gauging. The rainbow’s colours have 
been reduced to law, l)ut the rainbow colours of the 
human imagination liave not been reduced to law; 
and there is, so far as we know, no analogy upon 
which we could ovcu vcntui e to found any probable 
inference as to the development of Keats’s rich and 
fiery fancy. If I were to hazard a conjecture at all 
in regions so very far beyond the clear survey of 
human reason, I would rather have said tliat a mind 
so marked by early and tropical luxuriance as that 
of Keats, was hardly likely to have yielded the 
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grandest fruits of intelloctual^^strongth. The child¬ 
hood of genius ^Jias frequently pre?.entod us with a 
foretaste of its maturer years, a foretaste which has 
proved to be a better guide to the maturer forms of 
that genius than to the intermediate forms which 
arise under the magnetism of youth. The child 
Goethe was in many, rcs])ects more like the oracular 
sage who conversed with Eckermann than the youth 
who wiote the Sorrows of IFcrtlier and Goelz of 
BcrUchiYKjm. The child Scott, who kept all his 
schoolfellows on the stretch to hear the stories he 
invented, was much more like the great novelist 
than the young man who translated Biirger’s 
“Leonora,” and related in verse the romantic 
legend of his wizard ancestor. And Cardinal 
Newman has told us how, in his own childhood, 
there were strange auguries, which in his later 
years ho could hardly understand or even credit, 
of the close of his career in the great Church of 
which he is now a jn’ince. But in Keats’s childhood, 
while wo have evidence of ihe most herv com- 
bativencss and the most glowing generosity and 
chivalry of heart, there apjicars to be no trace of 
that largeness of undeveloped ])Ower which would 
anticipate many-sided wisdom and an immense range 
of human insight. On the contrary, groat anima¬ 
tion, considerable tumultuousnoss of feeling, and 
sudden, almost abru])t impulsiveness, seem to have 
been the chief characteristics of his childhood. We 
should expect, I think, in the childhood of a 
Shakespeare something of that sodateness and calm¬ 
ness which belong to wisdom and humour even 
when still in the germ. Keats’s childhood seems to 
have been almost as tumultuous as his youth ; and 
yet in the childhood of many-sided wisdom there is 
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apt, I imagine, to be evidence of the slow prepara¬ 
tion of Nature# for a great ini^llectual birth. 
However, all this, as I have said, is beyond the 
field of anything but conjecture, though, if I were 
to conjecture at all, my conjecture would not fall 
in with Mr. Sidney Colvin’s. Shakespeare, I think, 
could never have lived to Kety^-s’s age without be¬ 
traying more evidence of overflowing humour and 
delight in rendering the various forms of human char¬ 
acter tlian Keats ever displayed, for even Mr. Sidney 
Colvin does not pi'etond that in “ Olho the Great,” 
or the fragment of “King Stephen,” or the “Cap 
and Bells,” Keats betrayed anything like the faculty 
which went to create “The t wo Gentlemen of Verona,” 
or “The Merry Wives of Wimlsor,” or “A Midsummer 
Night’s Di earn.” Very likely the last-nicnt.ioTicd play 
is duo to a [)crio(l in Shake3})earo’s life which Keats 
never lived to attain. And, of coui’se, it might well 
be that a genius which tlowercd so early and 
luxuriantly as that of Keats, might have taken 
longer to ri]>en into the higher phases of its power 
than even Shakcs})eare’s, which, so far as we know, 
never produced anything so rich and perfect as 
Keats’s poems at the age at which Keats jw’oduced 
them. Still, I cannot easily believe that a genius 
which was so profuse and incomparable in one 
field, could have given absolutely no indication of a 
gigantic power like that of Shakespeare in another 
and very dillcrent field, even before the age at 
which Keats died. Was that almost hectic bril¬ 
liance, that redundancy of fervent susceptibility and 
vividness, quite compatible wdth the travail of a 
mind in which so mighty an imagination as 
Shakespeare’s was slowly bringing its power to the 
birth ? It is not usually the forest trees which 
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flower most brilliantly,—rather the creepers and the 
flowers and the^ shrubs. It is hard to imagine that ‘ 
so mighty a nature as Shakespeare’s should have 
had so early and yet so wonderfully brilliant a 
flowering season as was given to the fancy of 
Keats. 

But passing by ^Ir. Sidney Colvin’s intellectual 
conjecture for what it is worth, I cannot deny that 
he has brought out for us with great clearness and 
beauty the distinctive traits of the genius which has 
immortalised the name of Keats. “I think j)oetry,” 
said Keats, “ should surprise by a fine excess ”; 
and it would be impossible to express more exactly 
the surprise which Keats’s poetry certainly gives us. 
There is “a fine excess,” an excess which would 
revolt us if it were not so fine, a fineness which 
wo should be very apt to miss if it were not the 
fineness of excess, in all the singular glory of Keats’s 
happiest verse. Take the lines in “St. Agnes Eve,” 
on the beauty of which Mr, Sidney Colvin dilates 
with so much enthusiasm— 

But to lier heart her heart was voluble, 

Paining with eloquence her balmy side. 

Surely Mr. Sidney Colvin is himself guilty of a fine 
excess when he says that the beauty of those lines 
“ resides in truth only,”—for Madeline could never 
have thought of her own side as “ balmy ” ; and it is 
the artifice and effort by which Keats unites 
artificially in one view the passion of the maiden 
with the passion of her lover, the volubility of 
Madeline’s heart’s love with the rapture of Porphryo’s 
gaze, which are the special characteristics of that 
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couplet. It is the sjuiio with nearly every one of 
Keats’s most chafactcristic lines :— • 

O f«r a beaker full of the warm South, 

Full of the tiiie, the bhifdiful Ifippoerene, 

With beadcfl bubbles winking at the brim 
And purple stained mouth ! 

There is a fine excess in every phrase of that stanza, 
most of all in the j>hrase by which Keats so 
vividly describes tlie swift I’isiiig and vanishing of 
the “ beaded bubbles.” And Keats’s “ fine excess ” 
is always spent on luxuriating in beauty, whether 
sensuous or spiritual. Mr. Cohdn tells us that 
Keats’s mother was a lively, impulsive woman, 
“ passionately fond of amusement, and supposed to 
have hastened the birth of her eldest child by some 
imprudence.” If so, a considerable clement in 
that eldest child’s nature, and the ardour Avitli 
which he, too, luxuriated in whatever seemed to 
stimulate his vivid sensations and emotions, may 
have been in great measure due to his having 
inherited his mother’s temperament. You see this 
temperament which luxuriates in enjoyment, in the 
enjoyment oven of woe, everywhere in Keats, in 
his letters as well as in his poems. In both alike 
you sec the man who in the “ Ode to Melancholy ” 
could say:— 

Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veiled Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 

Though seen of none save liiin whose slrenuous tongue 
Can burst .Toy’s grape against his palate fine; 

His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 

And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 

A “ fine excess,” and a fine excess in the direction 
of luxuriating in rare emotion, could surely never 
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have been more aptly ox[ji’0ssed than in these 
lines. * * 

The richness of Keats is, of course, anything 
but classical, as Mr. Sidney Colvin very justly 
observes, and yet it is a richness which suggests 
Greek feeling, not in the least from the form, but 
from the poet’s equaS' passion for all beauty wherever 
beauty is to be found. Unlike the modern poets, 
Keats never dwells si^eciallyon those human affections 
which, in the romantic era, so much superseded the 
passion for mere beauty. Nothing can bo less 
Greek than the vast profusion with which Keats 
pours out his sense of beauty; nothing can be loss 
Greek than that taste for “ excess,” even though 
it be a “ fine excess,” with which he socks to 
surprise us. I can hardly imagine anything less 
Greek, for instance, than this, which is so character¬ 
istic of Keats that any good critic, even though he 
might not recognise the linos individually, would 
cry out Keats ” at once :— 

Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose, 

Flushing his brow, and in Jiis pained heart 

Made purple riot. 

Nothing can be less Greek than the famous aspiration 
“ to pease upon the midnight with no pain,” in the 
“ Ode to the Nightingale.” What was Greek about 
Keats was his profound love of beauty as beauty. 
What was the very reverse of Greek was that 
proneness to an artificially “ fine excess ” with 
which he piled up luxuriant details of beauty till 
you cease to be able to see the forest for the trees. 
There was something like inebriety in that tendency 
to push delight in beauty up to the swooning point 
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to which Mr. Colvin wills attention. But say what 
we will in attenuation of his claim* to admiration, 
Keats was ‘*a priest to all time,” if not of the 
wonder, at least of “the bloom of the world,” 
which “ we see with his eyes arid arc glad.” 
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Tn days when the wishes of the “ pious founder ” 
arc not regarded with any superstitious lespcct, it 
is, I suppose, natural that the wishes of the poetic 
letter-writer should be regarded with none at all. 
As far as one can judge from the intense and acute 
horror with which Keats evidently regarded the 
discussion of his love by a coterie of friends, the 
notion of confiding his love-letters to the general 
public, though it were more than fifty jmais after 
his death, would have been simply hateful to him. 
lie had all the dread which every man of strong 
nature is sure to feel of any contact between piu’oly 
personal, though very deep emotions, and t;he curious 
criticism of an indifferent world. Feelings, the only 
meaning of which is individual, ought to bo rcseiwed 
for those for whom, they have a meaning. When 
thrown into a poetic or imaginative form, they arc, 
of course, so far transformed by that process as to 
be made a])plica]jle to the feelings of a thousand 
different minds under similar circumstances. But 
while they remain in the form of passionate avowals 
from A to B, and are marked by all the individual 
detail which applies only to the circumstances of 
A and B, there is a certain amount of indelicacy in 
inviting the inspection of all the world, from which 
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Keats certainly, for bis lifetime at all events, had 
the most sensitive shrinking. Andtfchough I do not 
say that the death of both parties, the fame of one 
of them, and the gulf of intervening time, do not 
diminish to some extent the unbeconiingiiess of 
publishing this kind of correspondence, yet if I may 
trust the impression which it* has produced upon 
my mind, there is still something decidedly unbe¬ 
coming in doing this offence to Keats’s feelings ; and 
Mr. Forman would have judged better, 1 think, had 
he recommended the owners of these letters to 
give them to the flames. In proportion to onr 
admiration for a man of genius, should be our wish 
to consult his wishes as to the disposal of liis private 
concerns. And what can bo a more private concern 
to any one than the fate of leitei-s meant only for 
one person’s eyes, and more or less liable to appear 
unseemly, eccentric, wanting in reticence, if brought 
under the eyes of any one else ? Even the truest 
admirer of Keats will read these letters with a sense 
that they are prying into what he would have kept 
from them, if ho could. And surely it is a very 
bad return to make to a man of genius for the 
delight he has given us, thus to avail ourselves of 
the permanence of records to which he would 
certainly have given, if he had been able, no longer 
existence than that of the two persons of whose tie 
to each other these letters formed some of the most 
important links. You might almost as fitly re¬ 
produce the actual lovers’ talks and sighs of the 
present day for our posterity fifty years hence, by 
the help of the talking phonograph, as reproduce 
letters of this kind, which wore evidently meant to 
perish with the relation which they recorded and 
modified. Yet who would dream of making love 
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in the presence of a talking phonograph ? Keats 
assuredly least f f all. And we may be sure that if 
ho could have procured paper which was bound to 
crumble into dust before the death of the lady to 
whom he wrote, such paper ho would have procured. 

I cannot say, then, that the reading of this 
little volume has gb'en me anything like uiimixed 
pleasure. 1 have felt all through that I was guilty 
of an intrusion, which, like all intrusions in such 
a region, Keats would have warmly resented. 
And I have felt, too, something besides this, and 
quite independent of the uncomfortable feeling of 
intrusion, that much in these letters which Keats 
could easily have justified, and would have justified, 
if he had been writing a poem or a play,—by the 
very simple expedient of making us see the object 
of his passion, as well as the glow of the subjective 
passion itself,—has an uncomfortably naked, un¬ 
natural effect here, where wo have only his own 
side of the relation, and hardly even a single glance 
of the other side of it. To hear even a poet 
raving about his “'swooning admiration” of a 
lady’s beauty, while that lady’s beauty is blank to 
us, or worse than a blank,—represented by a very 
ugly black silhouette of a lady with a high cap, 
an impossible waist, and a big nose,—is quite as 
painful in an artistic sense as it is in a moral sense, 
by giving us the feeling of being made party to 
a breach of personal confidence. I am aware that 
Miss Brawne indicated her impression that ultim¬ 
ately these records of Keats’s passion might be 
published, but in so doing she only betrayed, I 
think, how imperfectly she understood or how 
little she respected Keats’s horror of any revelation 
of the kind. 
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But though this little book is in both the ways 
1 have mciitionod distasteful to me, it would be 
false to say that it is without interest. It bears 
the mark of Keats’s genius in many of the letters, 
and the marks of his individual character in almost 
all. It is, for instance, most characteristic of 
Keats to say that if the ladytwibh whom he is so. 
deeply in love, should ever feel for a man at the 
first sight what he did for hci*, he should not 
‘luarrol with her, though ho should hate himself, 
but ho “should burst, if the thing were not as 
fine, as a man, as you are for a woman.” vSo 
passionate a love of beauty had Keats, that doubt¬ 
less ho was capable, even in such a trial as this, 
of admitting to himself-—at least if so it were— 
that “ the thing ” was “ as fine as a man ” as his 
fiancee was for a woman. Whether Keats himself, 
however, would have felt less inclined “to burst” 
after making that avowal to himself, than he 
would have done if he had, in his aisibctic con¬ 
science, been compelled to deny this indignantly 
in regard to “the thing,” it is not easy to say. 
Nor docs he seem to have been actually tried to 
this extent. Still, it is most characteristic of Keats, 
that he should even have imagined himself likely 
to suffer less if the lady of his choice were to fall 
in love with “a thing” who was “as fine as a man 
as she was as a woman,” than he would have 
suffered if she were to fall in love with a creature 
of loss excellence. 

Again, the intense horror of “settling” in life 
which Keats expresses, i.e. of falling into a limited 
and conventional routine, is only less individually 
characteristic of Keats, because it has certainly 
haunted many another poet—Goethe, for instance 
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—quite as sharply. Still, not only is it character¬ 
istic of the class</of poets to which®Keats belonged, 
but the mode in which he gives exjn’ession to it 
is highly characteristic of himself individually. In 
leaving Shanklin for Winchester he writes:— 

You would delight .very greatly in the walks about 
here, the cliffs, woods, lulls, sands, rocks, etc., .‘jbout here. 
They are, however, not so fme but 1 shall give them a 
hearty good-byo to exchange them for my Cathedral. 
Yet, again, I am not so tired of scenery as to hate 
Switzerland. We might spend a pleasant year at Bei-ne 
or Zurich—if it should ])lease Vcuils to hear my “ lleset'ch 
thee to hear us, O Codders.” And if she should hear, 
God forbid wc should what people call aeJtle —turn into 
a pond, a stagnant Lethe—a vile crescent, j'ow, or buildings. 
Better be imprudent movables than prudent fixtures. 
Open my mouth at the street door like the lion’s head 
at Venice to receive, hateful cards, letters, nies.sfigos. Go 
out and wither at tea-parties; freeze at dinners; bake 
at danccij; simmer at routs. No, my love, trust your¬ 
self to me, and I will find you nobler amusement, 
fortune favouring. 

One of his great pleasures at Winchester was to 
be the following :—“At Winchester I shall get your 
letters more readily; and it being a cathedral city, 
I shall have a pleasure, always a great one to me 
when near a cathedral, of reading them during 
the service up and down the aisle.” Kather a 
cynical, peripatetic pleasure, this, during service- 
time, and one that can only have been taken not 
very considerately for the worship of others. But 
in another letter Keats says, “My creed is Love, 
and you are its only tenet,” and that was, I 
suppose, his excuse for reading its homilies in the 
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Cathedral, “during tjie service, up and down the 
aisle.'' « * 

The most characteristic, however, of any of 
these letters, at least the most characteristic of 
those which are not so personal as to give us the 
sense of prying, into his secrets in the perusal, is 
the last letter written from fWiuchcstcr, in what 
Keats regarded as a hard literary mood, when his 
heart was surrounded with the aes triplex of 
imaginative pi’epossessions. In this letter he 
sj)eaks of seeing the lady of his choice through a 
mist of other images and cares, and apologises 
throughout (with much tenderness) for the iron 
haj*dness of his thought and style :— 

Winchester, August 17th. {Pustmarky 16t]i August, 
1819.)—-My dear girl, Avluit shall I say for myself? I 
have been luiiv four days and not yet writlon you—'tis 
true I have had many teasing let lei’s of business to 
dismiss—and I have been in the claws, like a serpent 
in an eagle's, of the last act of our tragedy. This is no 
excuse; I know it; do not presume to offer it. I 
liave no right either to ask a speedy answer to let me 
know liow lenient you are— I must remain sonic days 
in a Jilist— I see you through a Mist; as I daresay you 
do me by this time. Believe in the first Letters I wrote 
you: I assure you I felt as I wrote— I could not wTite 
so now. The thousand images I have had pass through 
my brain—my uneasy spirits—my unguessed fate—all 
spread as a veil between you and me. Remember I 
have had no idle leisure to brood over you—'tis well 
perhaps I have not. I could not have endured the 
throng of jealousies that used to haunt me before I had 
plungoxi so deeply into imaginary interests. I would 
fain, as my sails are set, sail on without an interruption 
for a Brace of Months longer — I am in complete cue— 
in the fever; and shall in these four Months do an 
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iinmcnse deal. This Page as my eye skims over it I see 
is excessively uiil^verlike and nngalla?;Lt—I cannot help 
it—I am no officer in yawning qnai’ters; no Parson- 
Bomco. My Mind is heap’d to the full; stuff’d like a 
cricket-hall—if I strive to fill it more it would burst. 
I know tlie generality of women would liate me for tliis ; 
that I should have so uiisofieii’d, so haul a Mind as to 
forget them; forget tile brightest realities fur the dull 
imaginations of my own Brain. But I conjure you to 
give it a fair thinking; and ask yourself whether ’tis 
not better to explain my feelings to you, than write 
artificial Passion.—Besides, you would sec through it. 
It would lie vain to strive to deceive you. ’Tis harsh, 
harsh, 1 know' it. My lieart seems now made of iron— 
I could not write a pro 2 ^cr answer to an invitation to 
Idalia. You arc my Judge: my forehead is on the 
ground. You seem olfende.d at a little simiile innocent 
childisli playfulness in my last. I did not seriously 
mean to say that you were <‘ndeavouring to make me 
keep my ]»romise. I beg your jiardou for it. ’Tis but 
^ust your jjridc should take the alarm— seriously. You 
say I may do as I please—I do not think with any con¬ 
science 1 can ; niy cash resources are for the present 
stopp’d ‘y I fear for some time. I spend no money, but 
it increases iny debts. I have all iny life thought very 
little of these matters—they seem not to belong to me. 
It may be a proud sentence; but by Heaven I am as 
entirely above all matters of interest as the Sun is above 
tlie Earth—and though of my own money I should be 
careless; of my Friends’ I must be spare. You see how 
I go on—like so many sti’okes of a hannrier. I cannot 
help it—I am impell’d, driven to it. I am not hajipy 
enough for silken Phrases, and silver sentences. I can 
no more use soothing wo ids to you than if I were at 
this moment engaged in a charge of Cavalry. Then you 
will say I should not write at all.—Should I not? 
This Winchester is a fine place; a beautiful cathedral 
and xpany other ancient buildings in the environs. The 
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little wfRii of a room at Shaiiklin is changed f(^r a large 
room, where I can^promeiiade at my pjj^asure—looks out 
on to a beautiful—blank side of a house. It is strange 
I should like it better than the view of tlie sea from 
our window at Shanklin. I began to hate the very 
posls there—the voice of the old Jjady over the way was 
getting a great Plague. The Fisherman’s face never 
altered any more than our bla^k tea-pot, the knob, 
however was knock’d off to in}’^ little relief. 1 am 
getting a great dislike of the picturesque, and can only 
relish it over again by seeing you enjoy it. One of the 
pleasantest things 1 have seen lattdy was at Cowes. The 
Rcgeiit in his Yatch ^ (1 think they spell it) was anchored 
opposite - a beautiful voi^sel—and all the Yalclis and 
Jljoats on the coast ^v'ere passing and repa.ssing it, and 
circuiting and tacking about it in every direction. I 
never ])eheld anylliing so silent, light and graceful. As 
we pass’d over to Soiithaiujfton, there was nearly an 
accident. There came by a Boat, well maim’d, with 
two naval olliccrs at the stem. Oiir Bow-lines took 
the top of their little mast and snaj'ped it olf close by 
the board. Had the mast been a little stonier, tliey 
would have been upseV In so trifling an event, 1 could 
not help admiring our seamen,—iieitlier oflicei* nor man 
in the whole Boat moved a muscle,—they scarcely notic’d 
it even with words. Porgive me for this flint-worded 
Letter, and believe and see that I wiiinot think of you 
without some sort of energy though mal a propos. Even 
as I leave, olf, it seems to me that a few more moments’ 
thought of you would uiicrystallise and dUsolvc me. I 
must not give way to it^—but turn to my writing again 
—if I fail, I shall die hard. 0 my love, your lips are 
growing s\reet again to my fancy—I must forget them. 
Ever your affectionate KEATS. 

^ This word is of course left as found in Iho original letter ; an 
editor who would spell it yacht would be guilty of representing 
Keats as thinking what he (Ud not think. 
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That seems to me a letter most characteristic of 
Keats, well wr^rth preserving, rrid not of the 
purely personal character of most of the corre¬ 
spondence. The idea throughout is that the 
writer’s heart, while it is occupied with the world 
of poetry, “ seems made of iron ” ; that the sentences 
of the letter he wiy^tc while thus employed are 
like “ strokes of a hammer ”; that instead of 
writing soothing words, ho is “ engaged in a charge 
of cavalry ”; and that all this hardness is due to his 
poetic preoccupations. That fancy of his is very 
characteristic of the depth of his poetic life. And 
still more the touching plea for what he calls his 
“ flint-worded letter,” namely, that it proves, at all 
events, that he cannot think of her to whom it is 
addressed “ without some sort of energy,”—and 
the melting into genuine love in the last sentence, 
as his fancy conjures up once more her to whom 
he is writing, are curiously characteristic of a poet 
whose love of beauty was so strong, that it alone 
seemed to satisfy him like love of a person, and 
was his only equivalent for personal affection, and 
who evidently made even the lady of his choice 
jealous of her own beauty, since she seems to have 
feared, not ))erhaps untruly, that ho loved her for 
her beauty, not for herself, and so fearing, was not 
able to elicit from Keats any positive contradiction. 

The little volume is, indeed, full of Keats. 
And yet I would rather that it had been buried 
in the oblivion to which assuredly ho himself would 
have consigned it. 



SHELLEY AS PROiniET 

It is probably not fair to the Master of University 
College, Oxford, to accept the report in the Times 
of Thursday week as adequately representing what 
he said of the prophetic character of Shelley. I 
should bo very soriy to deny that Shelley had a true 
discernment of the character of the sentiment which 
his own poetry did so much to mould and to inspire. 
There was plenty of true anticipation in him, if not 
of that which, in the higher sense, we are accustomed 
to call prophecy. His aspirations after universal 
beauty, his yearnings for dilYused love and loveliness, 
his intolerance of a Slow and patient providence, his 
eagerness to promote a rai)ture of humanity at large 
into a more vivid world, have unquestionably proved 
contagious in the highest degree. Vague as we7*e 
his visions, no man has done more to thrill the 
world with the ardours of his own heart, with the > 
insatiable cravings, and quick, fitful anguish of his 
own hopes and griefs. But T should decline entirely 
to declare with Dr, Bright that Shelley delivered 
either any affective rebuke to our pessimism, or any 
effective augury of good omen to the human race. 

If the noble concluding lines of “ Prometheus 
ITnbound ” be relied on as proving that Shelley was 
really a prophet of the triumph of good over evil, 
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I should cite the concluding lines of “Hellas”—a 
later poem, and one that was not forced by the very 
nature of its subject to paint Shelley’s conce])tiou of 
what such a triumph should be, if it ever came at 
all—to prove that the former passage was rather 
dramaiic than proj)hetic, and that what Shelley 
really conceived as^his own forecast of the future 
was something like an alternation of good and evil 
of which he did not venture to face the ultimate 
issue;— 


Saturn and Love their long repOhC 

Shall hurst, more bi'ight and good 

Than all who fell, than One wln> rose, 

Than itianv uiisuhdued : 

»/ 

Not gold, not blood, tlmirallar d(nMU“s, 

Hut votive teais and synil)ol Ilowors, 

Oil, cease ! Must liab' and death return ? 

Cease ! !Must men kill and die? 

(k^'use.! Drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of hitter prophecy. 

The world is -.^'eary of tiie j)ast. 

Oil, might it <lie or rest at last! 

That seems to me much the nearest approach Shelley 
ever made to expressing hia own view of the futui e 
of our world. And clearly, he regarded that future 
as too full of bitterness to admit of auytliing like 
steady contemplation. Elis eye shrank from the 
vision, and his voice could only utter a musical wail 
of plaintive dread. Dr. Bright’s conception of 
Shelley as prophesying “good things and not bad,” 
as a prophet whom it is “ cheerful ” to encounter, 
seems to me exceedingly ill justified by anything 
which Shelley has wTif fen. Indeed, oven at the close 
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of “Prometheus Unbound,” there is the same in¬ 
dication of a beligf in tlio Eternal ay^ornation of evil 
and good ; though, as Shelley was wj*itiwg expressly 
on the unbinding of the divine friend of man, he is 
more or less compelled to let the paean of t riumph 
rise highest and be hoard last in the scale :— 

OentlenosF), Virtue, Wisdom, fiul Endurance, 

Tluwe are the seals of that itiosf firui assurance 
Which bars the pit over Destruction's strength; 
And if, with vnfirvi himd, EUndty, 

Mother of many acta and hoars, should-free 

l%e serpent tli-at would clasp her with Jtis length, 
These are the spells by which lo one 
All Eni])ire o’er the disentangled doom. 

Moreover, Shelley took care, in the notes with which 
he accompanied “ Hellas,” his latest considerable 
work, to let the world know distinctly not only 
what he thought of the superiority of “ Saturn and 
Love ”—the deities who represented “ the imaginary 
state of innocence and happiness,” as he called it, 
which preceded Christianity—to Christ, but of the 
superiority of Christ himself to the Power which 
sent Him into the >yorld. Shelley was no prophet 
who augured the victory of Christ from the infinite 
power of Him who so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son that the world through Him 
might be saved. On the contrary, he affixed this 
remarkable note to the verses in which he described 
the temporary return of a gulden age before that 
fatal swinging-back of the pendulum which he saw 
in vision, and which made him cry out in anguish: 
“ Oh, cease ! must hate and death return ? ” Here 
is Shelley’s own comment on his last poetic prophecy, 
a prophecy which certainly does not seem to me to 
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be a cheerful prophecy of “good things and not 
bad ”:— ^ t, 

Saturn and Love were amongst the deities of a real or 
imaginary state* of innocence and happiness* All those 
who fell, or the gods of Greece, Asia, and Egypt; the One 
who rose, or Jesus Christ, at whose appearance the idols of 
the world—the Pagafi world—were amerced of their 
worship; and the many unsubdued, oi* the monstrous 
objects of the idolatry of China, India, the Antarctic 
islands, and the native tribes of America, certainly have 
reigned over the iinderetaiidings of men in conjunction or 
in succession, during periods in which all we know of evil 
has been iu a state of portentous, and, until the revival 
of leaniing and the arts, per])etually increasing activity. 
The Grecian gods srem indeed to have been personally 
more innocent, althougli it cannot be said, thai as far as 
temperance and chastity are concernwl, they gave so 
edifying an example as their successor. TIkj sublime 
human character of Jesus Christ nas deformed by an 
imputecl ideiitili<mtion with a Power who tempted, 
lietrayed, and punished the innocent beings who were 
called into existence by his sole will. And for the 
period of a thousand year’s, the spirit of this .just, most 
just, wise, and benevolent of men, liiis been propitiated 
with myriads of hecatombs of those who approached the 
nearest U) liis innocence and wisdom, sacrificed under 
every aggravation of atrocity and v'arie.ty of torture. 
The horrors of the Mexican, the Peruvian, and the Indian 
superstitions are well known. 

Assuredly, that does not seem to me at all the 
comment of one who, if Dr. Bright is rightly 
reported, was to his mind a great prophet “ of good 
things and not bad.” Shelley seems to have held 
Christ to be one who stood in the same relation to 
the Ultimate Power behind the world as that in 
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which his own Prometheus stood to Zeus, who, 

Dr. Bright says, Still, “ in some degi^c reigned ” “ as 
the emblem of what was false and conventional.” 
And holding such a creed as that, I can scarcely 
understand how any Christian teacher could regard 
it as a creed in any way better than the modern 
fatalism and pessimism. Shelley’s vision was the. 
vision of a swooning spirit which sometimes, imleed, 
exhorted us 

To puller woes which Hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night ; 

To defy Power, which seems oionipotent; 

To love and bear; to hope till Hope creates 

Frojn its own wreck the thing it contemplates: 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent. 

—but oftener sank back again into the nightmare 
dream of a world that is ‘‘ weary of the past,” and 
“ yet cannot so much as find courage to believe that 
it will either die or “ rest ” at last. 

But though T slyould certainly deny to Shelley 
the groat ch’,im which Dr. Bright makes for him as 
the opponent of our modm^n pessimism, 1 should 
maintain that he anticipated that ctlierealised form 
of modern pessimism which melodiously bewails the 
evil with which it has not the strength to combat. 
Shelley had no belief at all in the evil within him, 
and therefoi ‘0 he laid the evil without him at the 
doors of the great Power to which the constitution 
of the world is duo. Christ-, he thought, was 
“deformed by an imputed identification with a 
Power who tempted, betrayed, and punished the 
innocent beings who were called into existence by 
his sole will.” He had no trust in the righteous 
Will behind all our evil thoughts and passions, no 
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confidence in the Everlasting Arms, no loathing for , 
those miserable cravings and failures which defeat 
in us all the promptings of divine grace. No 
wonder he thought the destiny of man a sort of 
shuttlecock which was to be driven constantly to 
and fro between good and evil, for good and evil 
were to him mere iilternating sentiments, equally 
deep rooted in the foundations of the world, which 
ebbed and flowed like the tides. And in so believ¬ 
ing, he certainly anticipated a good deal of the most 
characteristic features of the modern sentimentalism, 
while penetrating it with a savour of sweetness and 
beauty with which only a great poet could have 
managed to have pervaded it. The modern notion 
that all pain is a positive wrong inflicted on those 
who suffer it,—a wrong that ought to be remedied 
at any cost, though the cost itself at which alone 
it can be remedied is a new wrong,—is of the very 
essence of Shelley’.s gospel, if gospel it can be 
called. No doubt ho held willing suffering to be the 
greatest of all healing influencesj but then he thought 
the mere existence of willing suffering a great blot 
on the holiness of the Ultimate Power by which it 
is permitted. Martyrdom was to him the great 
redeeming power, but then it was also the great 
arraignment of the Creative Spirit. Shelley’s mind 
vibrated between a passionate admiration of Him 
who could suffer to save others, and passionate 
resentment that suffering to save others should ever 
be needful at all. He never even admitted for a 
moment the idea of a suffering God, and therefore 
he never admitted for a moment the root-idea of the 
Christian revelation and of all true prophecy. The 
prevalent optimism and the prevalent pessimism of 
the present day are alike reflected in the music of 
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Shelley’s wondciful ^Eoliari har[). lie took a great 
deal more crediutlian was deservedt for the amiable* 
wishes of the human heart, for the well-being of the 
human race ; and he felt a great deal less shame 
than was deserved for the eager and imperious self- 
will of the various spontaneous affections of human 
nature. His was an Antinomian worship of sweet 
emotion, and he anticipated, therefore, that Anti-* 
nomifin worshij) of sweet emotion, that “passionate 
tumult of a clinging hope,” which is inspired neither 
by J’cason nor by conscience, but only by a credulous 
belief in the divinity of desire. To niy mind, 
Shelley is no prophet in atiy true sense of the woid. 
What bo is, Mr. Watson has told us Iti language 
hardly less lovely, and much more cha.stened, than 
his own ; — 


And jiowor i.s his, if nought lu'skles, 

111 that thill etluT wlu-rc lu; iido.s 
Ahiivit till’, roar of himiaii tidfh 
To ascend alnr, 
in a storm ofliglit that hides 
11 is diz/.y car. 

Below tlie iinhastiiig world toils on, 
And and there nre victories won, 
thime dragon slam, some justice done. 
While tlii-ough tlu' shies, 

A meteor rushing on the sun, 
lie tlarc's and dies. 



WHAT IS A LYKIC? 


When Coleridge and Wordsworth published their 
first joint-volume of poems they called them 
“Lyrical Ballads,” though T should hardly think 
one of the many fine poems it contained to be 
in any definite sense lyrical. Coleridge’s “ Ancient 
Mariner,” with which it opens, is an imaginary 
narrative. And a predominantly narrative poem, 
however saturated with imagination it may be, can 
hardly be called “ lyrical ” without suggesting ideas 
which, in one way or another, put a certain strain 
on the terra. Johnson defines lyric as “ pertaining 
to a harp or to odes or poetry sung to a harp,” and 
in his illustration of the use made of the word by 
the greater writers he gives striking passages from 
Milton and Dry den. Milton’s is as follows :— 

AH his trophies hung or acts enrolled 

In copious legend or sweet lyrick song. 

Here the “ copious legend ” is certainly distinguished 
from the “ sweet lyrick song ”; and though, no doubt, 
as Scott’s “Lay of the Last Minstrel” shows us, 
long narrative poems were often sung to the harp’s 
accompaniment, it was not the story, not the incident 
it contained, that gave such narrative poems their 
name of lyrics, but rather their impassioned open* 
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ings or thoir close, in which the poet rose to a.. 
loftier strain of** emotion, and bRrst into such 
passages as those which excited the admiration of 
Pitt, in Scott’s “ Lay,” as, for example:— 

Amid the striuf^s his fingors strayed 
An<l an ima^rlain warbliyg made, 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

Hut wlieii he cauglit the wild, 

The old mail raised his fac(% and suiiled ; 

And lightened up his hided eye, 

With all a ]»o(‘l’s ecstasy ! 

In varying cadence, soft or strong, 
fie Bwe])t the sounding chords along: 

The presf'nt scene, the future lot, 

His toil>, his wants, were all forgot: 

Cold diffidence, and agej’^ frost, 

In the full tide of song were lost; 

Each blank, in faithless rncinory void, 

The poet’s glowing tlionght sup}died ; 

And, while his harp responsive rung, 

’Twas thus the Latest IMiiistrel sung. 

That is lyrical, no doubt, in the truest sense, as is also 
such a passage as that in Avhich Scott declared in 
another of his poems that the wretch “concentred 
all in self ”— 

Living shall forfeit fair renown, 

And doubly dying shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung 
Unwept, unhoiioural, and unsung. 

■ 

It was not the versified narrative of the long ballads 
which gave them a right to the accompaniment of 
the harp, but just those bursts of impassioned feeling 
which best entitled them to be suvg rather than 
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recited. Coleridge’s “ Ancient M<ariner,’’ line as it ^ 
is, contains luii* lly any passage of that kind. And 
accordingly Coleridge, with a sure instinct, describes 
it as recited, and never ventures to think of it as 
sung. Indeed, there is not one poem in the original 
“Lyrical Ballads ” whicdi I could think of as specially 
adapted for song. ' The passage which «Tohnson 
selected from Dryden to illustrate the meaning of 
the word “ lyric ” is equally to the point for the 
purposes of definition:—“Somewhat the purity 

of English, somewhat of more equal thoughts, some¬ 
what of sweetness in the niimbei .s ; in one word, 
somewhat of a finer turn, and more lyrical verse, is 
yet wanting.” There you have it. True lyrical 
verse needs “ somewhat of finer turn ” than 
ordinary verse, or, as Matthew Ainokl termed it, 
needs more of “ the lyrical cry,” that tone which 
comes from the heart and rings through the voice to 
the very hearts of those to whom it is addressed. 
Now Wordsworth, though Ikj called his earliest 
I^oems “Lyrical Ballads,” could hardly have called 
them by a loss fitting name, "^fhey were neither in 
the truest sense ballads nor lyrics. Could either 
the one wf)rd or the other be more grossly misay)plicd 
than each was, for instance, to the stately and, no 
doubt, in a very true sense, impassioned lines written 
near Tintern Abbey with which the volume of 
lyrical ballads closed ? Nor, indeed, is there a single 
poem in that volume Avhich naturally suggests to 
the mind either the attitude of song, or that lyrical 
cry which lifts verse into the mood in which you 
feel the need of music to give it a fuller expression. 
Wordsworth’s poems are full of magnificent recita¬ 
tive ; but even in relation to what he calls ballads 
—with one exception, the “Song at the Feast of 
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Brougham Casfcle,” which both begins and ends in 
the true lyric stimin—we hardly e^fer recognise in 
Wordsworth the true lyrical ])oet. Oddly enough, 
Ml'. Ernest Khys, who has just given us a volume 
call(3d The Lyric Poems of IPilliauh ll^ordsworth^ 
does not include in it what seems to me the truest 
lyric Wordsworth ever wrote 

I 

From town to town, from toner to tower, 

The red rose i.s a gladsome How»'j'. 

Her thirty years of winter ]»a^t, 

The red ro.'^e is revived at, last ; 

She lifts her head for (;n<lless spiincf, 

For ('verlasting blossoming: 

Both roM*s flourish, red anti white: 

In love and sisterly delight 

Idle two that nere at strife are blended, 

And all old ironbloR now are ended.— 

Joy ! joy to both ! but most to her 
Who i.s the (lowc'r of Lancaster ! 


'Jdiat has iho truc'lyrical cry in it, and «o has the 
magnificent close :— 

Now another day has come, 

Fitter hope, and nobler doom ; 
lie hath tlirow'n aside liis crooh, 

And hath buried dee[) his book ; 

Armour rusting in hia halls 
On the blood of Oliiford calls ;— 

‘‘Quell the Scot,” exclaims the lance,— 

Bear me to the heart of l^’rance, 

Is the longing of the shield- — 

Tell tliy name, thou trembling field j 
Field of deatli, wliereVr thou be, 

Groan thou with our victory I 
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Happy day, and mighty liouf, 

When<oiir Shepherd, in hi* j)owpr, 

Mailed and liorsed, with lance and sword, 

To his ancestors restored 
Like a ro-appearing star, 

Like a glory from afar, 

First shall Jxcad the flock of war 1 

Hore we have the true lyric fervour and the rapid 
beat of the lyric j)ulse. Generally, Wordsworth’s 
thought is reflective, meditative, more or less long 
drawn out even when most impassioned. I hardly 
know Olio of his poems except the one I have just 
quoted which beats with the quick throb of the 
true lyric. No doubt, “Three Years she grew in 
sun and shower ” is a lyric, and so perhaps is “ She 
was a phantom of delight,” though that is more 
meditative. Again, the poem to the Cuckoo, “ 0 
blithe New-comer I I have hear<l, T hear thee and 
rejoice,” is a lyric; but on the whole Wordsworth’s 
verse at its best has too much weight and grandeur 
of thought in it for the movement of the true 
lyric. And it seems to me doubtful if, sublime as 
his best poetry i.*?, he is in any characteristic sense 
a lyrical poet at all. 

I should define a true lyric as a poem expressive 
chiefly of emotion which makes the hearer long for 
music to help him to utter its very heart. Shelley 
is perhaps the greatest lyrical poet of our century, 
for though Byron wrote one glorious lyric, “The 
Isles of Greece,” he was much greater in satirical and 
descriptive poetry than in true lyrics. But Shelley 
breathed out the sweetest and the most exquisite 
expressions of grief and love, and melancholy and 
rapture, in language that seemed made for music, 
which English literature possesses:— 
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When the lamp is shattered the liglit in the dust lies 
dead— ^ ^ 

When the cloud is aaittered the rainbow’s glory is 
shed. 

When the lute is broken, sweet tones are remembered 
not; 

When the lips have spoken, lovtjd accents are soon 
forgot. ** 

There you have what Matthew Arnold justly 
called Shelley’s “lovely wail.” Or take the ex¬ 
quisite lines to the Skylark, or the lines written in 
dejqption at Naples, or the following:— 

1 can give not what men call love, 

Jhit wilt thou accept not 
The worsliip tlie heart lifts above. 

And the Hefivens reject not. 

The desire of the moth for the star 
Of the night for the morrt'w, 

Tlie devotion to something afar 
From the spliere of onr soj i ow. 

Shelley could throw his soul into the breath of a 
passionate emotion, and embody it in the most 
musical words, and that is the essence of a true 
lyric. But for lyrics of less passion and more 
pathos, lyrics of what I may call restrained feeling, 
of resisted regret, Tennyson was one of the greatest 
of our poets. His delicate songs dignify even those 
dramas in which he so often failed. And again, 
such poems as “Break, break, break,” or “Tears, 
idle tears,” or “ Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild 
echoes flying,” are perfect and exquisite specimens 
of the “ sweet reasonableness ” of his gentle emotions. 
Indeed, even such poems as “The Brook” and 
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“ The Queen of the May,” though much inferior in 
their lyrical beftiuty, seem to demand music to bring 
out their true character, and to give the full thrill 
to the minor key which runs through them. In 
this respect Wordsworth and Tennyson were at 
opposite poles, Wordsworth being saturated with 
that impassioned •'meditative mood that runs 
naturally to blank versos or the metre of the 
sonnet, while Tennyson was always at his best in 
crystallising a transient emotion of sensitive ecstasy 
or pathetic yearning. The happiest types of a true 
lyric which we have had in this century from any 
poet since Tennyson left us, have been given us in 
Mr. Watson’s verse, which not only seems at times 
to have been written to some vibrating chord of 
joy or grief in his own nature, but to cjy aloud for 
an accompaniment as richly modulated as that of 
the harp or the organ to fill up the full measure of 
its meaning. A recent satirist has described Mr. 
Watson as, “Wordsworth and water.” “Words¬ 
worth and music,” or a lyiical Wordsworth, would 
have been a truer descriplion. 



THE MYSTICAL SIDE OF COOT) SEJJSE 

There is n very interesting paper in the new 

nnriibor of the Naiioiud by Mr. John Hogboii, 

on “The Mystical Side of Wordsworth.” I should 
1/ 

like to show that where Woi’dsworth is most 
mystical, good sense itself, as Englishmen usually 
understand it, is almost identical in its assumptions, 
though instead of setting out in full the path by 
which these assumptions are reached, good sense is 
apt to lead to a conclusion without paying much 
attention to the somewhat mystical reasoning by 
which those assumjitions are established. At the 
opening of his paj^ei^ Mr. Hogben shows how much 
Wordsworth relied on the conclusions to which his 
own mind came in what may be called a kind of 
mental somnambulism, a mood in which the senses 
seemed to be laid asleep, while some higher faculty 
was all the surer and more penetrating in its 
judgments on account of that partial sleep of the 
perceptive powers. Tn the great lines written near 
Tintern Abbey, for instance, Wordsworth insists on 
“ that blessed mood ” in which, 

Even the motions of our huin;ni Mooil 
Almost suspended, wc are laiil asleep 
In body, and become a living suul. 

Ill 
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It is, he tells us, not by a restlessly inquisite eye, 
but by “an 0ye made quiet by the 'power of' 
harmony and the deep power of joy” that “we 
see into the life of things.” So, too, he defends 
himself for sitting hour after hour on an old 
grey stone in apparent vacancy, on the ground 
that:— I 

The eye it cannot choose but see. 

We cannot bid the ear be still, 

Our bodies feel, where’er they be. 

Against or with our will. 

Nor less I deem that there are powei’s 
Which of themselves oiir minds impress; 

That we can feed this mind of oiu’s 
By a wise pas-siveness. 


Again, when he is most deeply stirred by anything 
he hears, as, for example, by the old leech-gatherer’s 
account of his own patient endurance of hardship, 
Wordsworth finds the figure which has thus deeply 
impressed him becoming almost unreal,. “ like one 
that I had met with in a dream.” In other words, 
Wordsworth’s vision is, in his own belief, never 
thoroughly lucid till he is rapt by it far away from 
the ordinary alertness which is commonly called 
quickness of sense, and transported into a region 
in which he is alone with his thoughts, and all but 
unconscious of the moment^ary changes going on 
around him. Well, is not W'^ordsworth confirmed 
by the good sense, the better sense of the world, in 
this view of his, that we are apt to catch our truest 
and most really informing vision of the deeper 
aspects of things around us, in the least studied of 
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our glaiicea, or even in the retrospect with which 
*we revert to what^we have previously seen without 
seeing it, as, for instance, when we are half falling 
asleep at night, or when wo are just awakeni^ig, ;uul 
the events of the previous day flash back upon us 
a new light which they did not give out at the 
time? We may call it mysticism when we are 
speaking of it as a poet’s explicit teaching ; but we 
do not call it mysticism, we call it good sense, when 
wo attach more importance to the sidelights cast 
• on any scene by a tranquil memory, than to the 
view of it which wc took during the first eager gaze 
of a too anxious inquisition. Even the mere man 
of the world is cojiscious that when he is “ laid 
asleep in body, ’ he often becomes a much more 
“ living soul ” foi‘ those things which he is most 
desirous to discern truly ; that as his senses sink to 
rest, ho recalls errors of which he was unconscious 
when he committed them, or expressions on tlic 
countenances of his friends or rivals which till then 
he had completely ignored. And if this bo so in 
relation vo thiiigs cflhcntially of ibis world, it is 
certainly much more so as to those deeper springs 
of motive and character which it takes a still deeper 
peace of spirit to poi’ccive. Every one wlio has any 
insight at all, knows that the false notes he has 
struck dining his hours of work come back' to him 
most clearly when he is uo longer absorbed in the 
strain or passion of the moment,—when, indeed, he 
is not oven consciously reviewing the events of the 
day, but when they revisit him involuntarily, with 
a new signilicance and in now relations of which he 
had no glimpse before, it is not till something 
has happened to quiet the whole nature, or, in 
Wordsworth’s phrase, to subdue it with “the power 

1 
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of harmony,” that the real drift of that which, with 
an agitated ancl excited nature, we had no power to 
discern at all, is grasped. It is not the eye which 
sees ill, for it does see that which the mind does 
not always note till the scene recurs in memory; 
but it is the mind which interprets ill, because it is 
too much blinded \>y the heat and hurry of the 
moment to take all in. We need a wise “passivo- 
ness” to interpret truly what we see. But the 
good sense of the world is quite at one with 
Wordsworth on this point. It, too, says that what 
we remember when the rush of events is over is a})t 
to be much truer than what wo see while the I'ush 
of events lasts. 

Take another of Wordsworth’s apparently 
mystical inspirations. There is nothing on which 
he dwells with more delight than the power of the 
imagination to transmute the greatest apparent 
obstacles which it has to face into the very 
substance of its own visionary energy, so that 
instead of being arrested by., diflicultics, it is the 
difficulties which elicit and display its real vitality 
and power: — 

Within the soul, a faculty abides 
That, with interpositions that would hide 
And darken, so can deal that they become 
Contingencies of pomp, ami serve to exalt 
Her native brightness. As the amjdc moon 
In the deep stillness of a summer evmi, 

Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 

Bums like an uiiconsuiiung liie of light 
In the green trees ; and, hindliug on all sides 
'I’heir leafy umbrage, tunm the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as her own, 

YcHf with her own inewDrporated, by power 
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Capacious and^rcne :—like poweniabides 
Tn man’s celestial sinrit; virtue thas 
Sets forth and magniiies herself; thus feeds 
A calm, pk beautiful, and silent lire 
From th(i incumbrances of mortal life. 

From error, disappointment, nay, from guilt, 

And sometimes, so relenting justice wills, 

From palpable oppressions of despair 

In like iininner he dwells on :— 

Sorrow that is not soi-row, but deliglit, 

And miserable love that is not pain 
To hear of, for the glory that redounds 
Therefrom to human kind and what we are. 

It is a subject on which Word-sworth is never tired 
of insisting, that the imagination of man has in 
itself a spring of joy so deep that it can transform 
the most gloomy subjects with its own light, till 
the gloomier they are intrinsically, the better they 
serve to glorify the •power of the mind by which 
they ;ire grasped and transformed. That exjdains 
why Wordsworth seized so eagerly on subjects 
which all his contemporaries jeered at as unpoetical. 
He sought to show that the powej* of imaginative 
joy in him could make them all the more poetical 
from their unpromising appearance. In short, the 
more impervious to light the substance on which 
the imagination shed its rays, the more glorious the 
transformation it effected by touching it with the 
; magic of its passion. Well, is not the good sense 
of the world completely at one with Wordsworth in 
the result, though it does not dwell on the process 
vyith the minute care with which he dwells on it? 
Does it not believe that it is difficulties which make 
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a man,—whethp imaginative or otherwise,—who is i 
worth making at all ? Does it not hold that the 
most ennobling fate for a really great man is to 
have all sorts of obstacles cast in his way that he 
may surmount them, and by surmounting them 
come to realise the^ deep-stored energy within, of 
which otherwise he might never know the depth ? 
The better sense of the world takes little account of 
a man who has had no difficulties, it takes much of 
one who has had great difficulties and conquered 
them, and more still of one who has sought out, 
without the need for doing so, a difficult path that 
leads to a great goal, and conquered the obstacles in 
the way. No sound judge would trust a man whose 
life had been plain sailing. We all know that the 
nature which has not been early tested, and often 
tested, is not to be trusted, that it is not temj^ered 
as we like to see all good steel tempered before we 
use it in a great conflict. Wordsworth’s profound 
belief that this power was in the mind before* it 
came out of it, and only waited to be brought out 
by conflict, does not concern the world, which does 
not busy itself with the source of the energy so long 
as the energy is there and is proved. But as 
profoundly as Wordsworth believed that conflict and 
resistance were essential to bring to light the poet’s 
inborn power, so profoundly does the better sense 
of the world believe that no man is really groat who 
has not found out for himself the best difficulties 
to overcome, even if they did not challenge him to 
overcome them. 

Or, again, what can be more ap])arently mystical 
than Wordsworth’s belief that ho could feel— 
intuitively feel—the wholeness of the universe and 
the greatness of that whole 1— 
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I have felt 

A presence tbj^t (IjHturl)rt me with 4he joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of sonielhing far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwcdling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the^iniiid of man; 

A motion and a s]iirit that impels 
All ihiiiking things, all objects of all I bought, 

And rolls through all things. 

Arul yet is it not this very sense of the wholeness 
of the universe, and especially of the essential 
harmony of the whole universe with the most, 
sublime things in it, like “the light of setting snns, 
and the round oceuTi, and the living air, and the 
blue sky, and in the mind of man,” which good 
sense half unconsciously insists upon as one of the 
first requisites of a large and sagacious nature ? 
There is nothing good sense sooner lakes offence at 
than either want of a largo sympathy and insight, 
into the world without, or on the other hand, 
pessimism,—want of tho former imjdying want of 
feeling for the way in which one thing touches 
anothej', and gets itself into true relations with it, 
and the latter implying a disposition to interpret 
the facts of life from the ugly and dark side of it, 
instead of from the beautiful and bright side of it. 
pjither the one disposition or the other is ofTcnsive 
to the really good sense of the world, which is 
nevertheless all unconscious that in thus insisting 
on a feeling for tho whole, as distinct from a feeling 
for insulated parts, and in insisting on interpreting 
the whole by that which is greatest and most 
beautiful, and not by that which is smallest and 
most ugly, it is really insisting on a mystical view 
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of the universe, and especially on Wordsworth^s 
mystical view ^of it,—the view ^which discerns a 
prevailing harmony in the whole, and which makes 
joy the keynote for explaining sorrow, and not 
sorrow the keynote for explaining joy. 



WORDSWORTH THE MAN 

In the exquisite little sketch which Mr. Myers hfus 
given of Wordsworth, in Mr. John Morley’s series 
of “ Men of Letters,”—as a piece of English at least, 
the gem, I venture to say, of the whole series,— 
the only thing which, in the perfect candour and 
singularly chastened truthfulness of the essay, I 
am disposed to think has been a little inadequately 
rendered, is the effect of personal force which 
Wordsworth produced upon all who were competent 
to understand him at all. Mr. Myers has told us 
what De Quincey had preconceivetl of Wordsworth, 
from a knowledge his poetry,—namely, that he 
“prefigured the image of Wordsworth,” to what ho 
called his own “planet-struck eyes,” as one before 
which his faculties would quail, as before “ Elijah or 
St. Paul.” But in his explanation how this pro¬ 
found homage to Wordsworth was possible on the 
part of such a master of the secrets of literature 
as De Quincey, Mr. Myers, though he dwells very 
justly and appropriately on Wordsworth’s claim to 
be in a sense the poet of a new revelation, hardly 
attaches enough importance, 1 think, to the general 
intensity and rugged power of the man. Ho has 
not quoted the impression formed of WordsAvorth 
by a much harder and less impressionable man than 
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De Quincey, and one not at all disjjosed to receive^ 
humbly Wordsi\vorth’s “revelation/’ Hazlitt, per¬ 
haps the most cynical critic who over had an 
omnivorous appetite for what was good in literature, 
however unique its kind, early formed a very strong 
impression of Wordsworth’s powei*, and has left a 
sketch of him as he‘ was in his earliest poetic epoch, 
—that is, fibout the age of twenty-five years, for 
Wordsworth ripened late, and was hardly a poet 
at all till he was a mature man. “ He ansv orcd 
in some degree,” says Hazlitt, “to his friend’s 
(Coleridge’s) description of him, but was more gaunt 
and Don Quixote-like. Ke was quaintly dressed 
(according to the costume of that unconstrained 
period) in a brown fustian jacket and striped 
pantaloons. There was something of a roll or 
lounge in his gait, not unlike his own Peter Bell. 
There was a severe, worn pressure of thought about 
his temples, a fire in his eye (ys if he saw something 
in objects more than the outward aj)])earaTice), an 
intense, high, narrow forehead, a Koinari nose, 
cheeks fun owed by strong purpose a-nd feeling, a 
convulsive inclination to laughter about the ]j)outb 
a good deal at. variance with the solemn, stately 
expression of the rest of the face. Chantrey’s bust 
wants the marking traits, but he was teased into 
making it regular and heavy. Hay don’s head of 
him, introduced into the ‘Entrance of Christ into 
Jci'usalem,’ is the most like the drooping weight of 
thought and expression. He sat down and talked 
very naturally and freely, wdth a mixture of clear, 
gushing accents in his voice, a dee}), guttural 
intonation, and a strong mixture of the northern 
burr, like the crust on wine.” That, coming from 
Hazlitt, describes a man of no ordinary power; for 
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it must b(^ icmcinbuj'ed that Tlazlitt was by no 
means a disciple "Wordsworth's,•though he was 
a great admirer of liis. He hated Wordsworth for 
having given iij) his first liadicalism. Ho referred 
all Wordswortli’s finest poetry to his egotism, and 
asserted that Wordsworth’s strength was virtually 
due to “excess of weakness.” • Nevertheless, when 
ho was doscribuig him as he had first seen him, 
Ifazlitb was far too intolligcnt a critic to describe a 
man in whom weakness was the key to strength. 
On the contrary, he described the “severe worn 
pressure of thought, about his tcmjdcs,” and the fire 
in his eye as of one who saw soracthirig in objects 
beyond their outward appearance. And everything 
wc know of Nl'ovdsworth confirms this. His mother, 
who died when he was but eight year-s old, said that 
the only one of her children about whose future life 
she was anxious was William, and 'dial he would 
be remarkable cither for good or evil. And NS^ords- 
worth liimself cx])h»ins this by saying that, he was 


of a “ still, moody, and violent temper,” and once as 
a child had gone into one of his grandfather’s rooms 
to find a foil with which to destroy himself, ])ecause 
he thought, he had been unjustly punishcrl. When 
abroad at the time of the Ficnch devolution, though 


not at all a ])crfect master of the French language, 
he seriously thought of oiloririg himself as a 
Girondist leader, and was only prevented by his 
English friends stopping his allowance, so that he 
had to return home to find the moans of living. 
Even aft.cr his return his mind long dwelt with 
the most brooding melancholy on the future of 
the Revolution, of which he had formed such pas¬ 
sionate ho}>cs. For months and even years he says 
that the French collapse haunted him so that his 
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nights were full of horrible dreams. He dreamt of 
dungeons, mas‘»acres, and guillofincs. He dreamt 
long speeches with which he was pleading before 
unjust tribunals on behalf of accused patriots. He 
dreamt of treachery, desertion, and that last sense 
of utter desolation, when the last strength ebbs even 
from the soul of t^he dreamer. After this he foil 
into the state in which nothing is credited without 
the most ample and formal demonstration, nothing 
held true unless it is warranted by the senses. But 
even at this time, moody and fitful as Wordsworth’s 
life had been,—Mr. Myers says that even at a 
later period he might not unfairly have been taken 
for “a rough and somewhat stubborn young man, 
who in nearly thirty yefirs of life had seemed alter¬ 
nately to idle without grace and to study without 
advantage,”—he was in no sense the mere egotist 
Hazlitt wanted to make of him. His sister compared 
her two brothers thus:—“ Christopher is steady 
and sincere in his attachments, William has both 
these virtues in an eminent degree, and a sort of 
violence of affection, if I may so term it, whi..h 
demonstrates itself into every moment of the day, 
when the objects of his affection are present with 
him, in a thousand almost imperceptible attentions 
to their wishes, in a sort of restless watchfulness 
which I know not how to describe, a tenderness that 
never sleeps, and at the same time a delicacy of 
manner as I have observed in few men.” And this 
passionate tenderness he showed in many relations 
of life. When his brother, the captain of the East 
Indiaman, went down with his ship off the Bill of 
Portland, Wordsworth’s grief and suffering were far 
beyond the measure of ordinary men. Mr. De Vere 
says that nearly forty years after Wordsworth had 
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lost two of his children, “ he described the details of 
their illnesses witlj an exactness aiK^an impetuosity 
of troubled excitement such as might have been 
expected if the bereavement had taken place but a 
few weeks before.” 

This is not the picture of an egotist. Nor do 1 
suppose that any complaint w^uld ever have been 
made of Wordsworth’s egotism if it had been 
limited to that fitfulness, occasional gustiness, or 
even moodiness of mind to which, in some form 
or other, almost every great poet has been subject, 
and which, in many cases at least, has contributed 
rather to enhance than to diminish a poet’s fame. 
Wordsworth’s picture of himself, quoted by Mr. 
Myers, in the lines written in Thomson’s “ Castle of 
Indolence,” is not a picture which would ever have 
made him unpopular :— 

Full many a time, upon a stormy night, 

Ilis voice came to us from the Tieighhouring height, 

Oft flid we see him driving full in view 
At mid-day wlieii the sun was shining bright; 

What ill was on him, what he had to do, 

A mighty wonder bred among our quiet crew. 

Ah! piteous sight it was to see this Man 
When he came back to us a withered flower,— 

Or, like a sinful creature, pale and wan. 

Down would he sit; and without strength or power 
Look at the, common grass from liour to hour; 

And oftentimes, how' long I fear to say, 

Where apple trees in blossom made a bower, 

Retired in that sunshiny shade he lay ; 

And, like a naked Indian, slept himself away. 

Great wonder to onr gentle tril3e it was 
Whenever from our valley he withdrew; 
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For happier soul no living creature has 

Than ho hafl,|hcing here the long^flay tliroiigh. 

Some thought he was ji lover, and did woo ; 

Some thought far worse of him, and judged him -wrong : 

But 'Verse was wlial, he had been wedded to ; 

And his own mind did like a tempest strong 

Come to him thus, and drove the weary wight along. 

That is a perfectly true picture, no doubt, and 
gives us a bettor conception of the hidden fire in 
Wordsworth than anything else which his poems 
contain. But it is not moodiness, still less is it 
fire, which ever gains for a poet the reputation of 
egotism, and Wordsworth certainly has gained that 
reputation more than any great English poet who 
ever lived. What has given Wordsworth the reputa¬ 
tion o^ an egotist, and made that part of the world 
which does not care for his poetry depreciate him as 
a man, is the peculiarly inward turn which his mind 
took, so that, instead of multiplying his points of 
relation with the world at large, as a })octic tem¬ 
perament usually does multiply them, Wordsworth’s 
genius appeared rather to shu'c him uj) in himself, 
and to separate him by the most sepaiating medium 
in the world,—a totally alien method of regarding 
things from that of the wondering and observing 
world. Other great poets have generally bad a 
much higher command than the rest of mankind of 
those same feelings, and thoughts, and fancies, of 
which all of us have some command. But it was 
hardly so with Wordsworth. That he had the 
deepest human sympathies and afifections wo have 
seen, and that he had the keenest and most hungry 
eye for all that was beautiful in Nature we know 
too; but his poetic mode of treating his own feelings, 
whether those due to human beings or those due to 
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♦Nature, was altogether alien to the method of the 
mass of mankind. * Instead of finding direct cx})res- 
sion for the feeling, whatever it was, his inward 
genius led him to resist its immediate drift, to put 
it at a distance from him, to muse upon it, to see 
whethei’, if it were painful, more profit could not be 
made of it by enduring, submittifig to, and reflecting 
upon the pain, than Ijy expressing it; and if it were 
joyful, whether more could not bo made of it by 
busbanding and deferring the joy, than by exhaust¬ 
ing it. lie was warned by some inward instinct 
always tf) restrain emotion, however strong and 
stormy, till he could find a peaceful and lucid reflec¬ 
tion of it ill the mirror of a cpiiet mind His mind, 
like Michael’s, was ‘‘keen, iiitimso, and frugal,” but 
his tcm]>eramcnt was far, indeed, from cool. He 
told a friend that he had never written love poetry 
because he dared not, it would have been too passion¬ 
ate. The truth is that his nature and genius were 
averse to direct expicssion. They made him wait 
till he could gain a reflex image of feeling in the 
deep, cool wclJs of thought. And thi.s habit of his 
was so strange to the world that it set the world 
against him ; and when the world was set against 
him, be set himself, of course, against the w’orld ; 
and, being well aware of his own genius, l)ecame a 
little too much absorbed in its ideas, and a little too 
deaf to other ideas which were outside the interests 
of his life. Mr. Myers accounts for a good |«irt of 
Wordsworth’s stiffness by his unpopularity. “The 
sense of humour is apt to he the first, grace which is 
lost under persecution; and much of Wordsworth’s 
lieaviness and stift’ exposition of commonplaces is to 
be traced to a feeling which he could scarcely avoid, 
that all day long he had lifted up his voice to a per- 
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verse and gainsjiying generation.” But is that the 
true explanation ? If "Wordsworth had had humour, 
persecution would hardly have robbed him of the 
humour. T doubt much if he ever had any. He 
was a “prophet of Nature,” and as a prophet of 
Nature he had, like„ the prophets of God, a certain 
rapture of his own which rendered him insensible to 
humour. As the countryside said of him, he went 
“ booing about, ” that is, half chanting to himself the 
thoughts which Nature and God put into his heart, 
and had little or no room for that fine elasticity in 
passing from one mood to another which is of the 
essence of all humour. Ho was a man of high 
passion, though he never let the world see it except 
in the reflex form of rapturous meditation. He was 
a man of deep affections, though h(3 forbade to joy 
and sorrow their most natural outlets. For he was, 
above all, a man of deep reserves, a man of “keen, 
intense, and frugal ” nature, who had little part in 
the ordinary excitements and enjoyments of the 
world, and was therefore also one in whose excite 
merits and enjoyments the world could find little 
beyond food for amazement. 



MR. MOKLEY ON WORDSWORTH 

Mu. Moklky’s politics do not use him up or wear 
him out. He has seldom written anything fresher 
or more vigorous than the essay on M^ordsworth 
which he has prefixed to Macmillan’s new and 
admirable one-volume edition of the poet,—the 
only complete edition, as it alone contains “The 
Recluse,” which is now ])ul)lishod for the first time. 
Yet while I heai’tily admire this admirable introduc¬ 
tion, which touches the true Wordsworth at so many 
points and with .so^much delicacy, I do not agree 
with what I understand to be Mr. Morley’s view, 
that it is more as teacher and less as pure poet 
that Wordsworth is most admirable. For my part, 
wherever Wordsworth becomes didactic I find his 
poetiy below par. 1 heartily agree with Matihew 
Arnold’s commentary on the passages from Words¬ 
worth which bald-headed and spectacled educationists 
pour fortli from educatiomal platforms, and almost 
found it in my heart to cheer the scornful satire 
with which Mr. Arjiold entreated us to turn “from 
these bold, bad men” to the true Wordsworth. I 
will admit to Mr. Morloy that “there are great 
tracts in Wordsworth wdiich by no definition and 
on no terms can be called poetry.” I will admit 
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to him that “Wordsworth hardly knows how to be 
stern as Dante < r Milton was stcr,»i; nor has he the 
note of plangent sadness which strikes the ear in 
men so morally inferior to him as Rousseau, Keats, 
Shelley, or Coleridge; nor has he the Olympian air 
with which Goethe delivered sage oracles.” But 
I cannot admit—I. strenuously deny—that “ in 
purely poetic quality ” Wordsworth is surpassed 
by men who were below him in weight or 
greatness. I should say that in genuine “poetic 
quality”—though it is genuine ])oetic (piality of 
a somewhat unique and limited if infinitely lofty 
kind, and not one which includes either “depth 
and variety of colour,” or “penetrating and subtle 
sweetness of music”—Wordsworth is not surpassed 
by any English poet who ever lived. Tt is true, 
1 think, that wherever Wordsworth is greatest 
he lifts us into a world far above onv own, and 
that wherever he is most lamentably ilreary ho 
tries so to lift us, and fails ; but what 1 vehemently 
deny is that ho succeeds in lifting us into that 
world above our own by viftue of his didactic 
impulse, which, indeed, he often tries u]K)ri ns with 
no effect but that of re})eiling instead of exalting 
us. But in his proper field, 1 hold, that (as Mr. 
De Vere, himself no mean poet, has maintained 
in a very striking essay) Wordsworth's passion is 
passion of the most genuine kind,—indeed in iny 
estimation far moi*e exalted than the passion of 
Byron, or Shelley, or Keats, or Coleridge, or oven 
Burns. But then, its proper field is a field which 
hardly any poet but himself knows how to enter 
at all; it introduces us to a sort of fourth dimension 
in the poetic world, to a previously untravelled 
region of poetry where Wordsworth lives almost 
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^alono, and nearly every other poet is simply 
nowhere. Poems •like the “ Ode fo Duty,” the 
“Lines Written near Tintern Abbey,” “The 
Cuckoo,” “Ihe DaOodils,” “I wandered lonely as 
a cloud,” “The Affliction of Margaret,” and at 
least fifty others, seem to me to have genuine 
“])octic quality” of a sort in ^hich Wordsworth 
has not only no rival, but hardly even a conojunion. 
Perhaps there is a jiiece or two among Henry 
Vaugban’.s beautiful poems in which I might say 
• that he indicates poetic quality of the same high 
kind. Put where is the highest passion to be 
found, if it i.s not to be found in poems such as 
these of AVordsworth,—passion in its highest and 
truest sern'e, in the sense in which it indicates a 
true lapturc, because it means that the poet is 
carried oil’ his feet by a spirit which at once takes 
possession of him and exalts him ^ Shelley’s poetry 
often expresse.s the same sense of rapture, but in 
a much lower region, for while we feel that 
Shelley is taken possc^ision of by some exquisitely 
musical passion of son ow or desire, the rapture 
docs not exalt him, as it exilts Wordsworth, into 
a sphere fir }mrer and loftier than his own. Every 
one knows the “Ode to Duty,” and every one who 
is not so definitely hostile to Wordsworth as to be 
unable to enter into it at all, is struck by it; and 
for my pint, I doubt whether theie is any rapture 
expressed in our language quite so exalting as the 
rapture of the last stanza but one:— 

Stern giver ! yet thou dost v ear 
The Godhead^s niost benignant grace ; 

Nor Ivnow we anything so fair 
Ah is tlie smile upon thy face : 

K 
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Flowers laugh before tliee on their beds 

And fragwance in thy footing Creads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are 
fre^ih and strong. 

It is quite true that in Wordsworth’s highest strain 
there is always 'ihe note of ‘‘volition and self- 
government,” but that indicates the theme rather 
than the poetic force or movement. You see that 
Wordsworth prepared himself for his highest work 
by ofl'ering a strong resistance to the impulses 
which solicited him, instead of yielding to them as 
Shelley would have done; but so far he had not 
even touched the mood of poetry; he had only 
prepared himself for inspiration by a sort of 
spiritual initiation of his own. For he well knew 
that the Muse was most accessible to him in this 
mood, and that when he had prepared himself by 
strenuous effort to receive her, she was most likely 
to lift him to her highest heaven. But it was not 
the ascetic preparation of heart and will which 
involved any element of rapture; it was only that 
without this ascetic preparation the rapture never 
came, or never came in its noblest and loftiest 
form. If he waited in vain, then ho wrote the 
sort of verse which Mr. Arnold’s “ bold, bad men ” 
love to pour forth from platforms. But often, at 
least, he did not wait in vain, and then Wordsworth 
w'as able to express, as no other English poet has 
ever been able to express, w'hat Mr. Bagehot so 
finely described as “the lonely rapture of lonely 
minds.” For though that rapture is in Wordsworth 
a consequence of volition, it is by no means true 
that when it comes it usually contains in even 
such a “ direct appeal to will and conduct ” as does 
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the **Ode to Duty,” Take the exquisite poems 
on “Yarrow Unvi»ited,” “The Solitary Reaper,” 
“ Three years she grew in sun and shower,” among 
scores of the same kind, and you will not find a 
line in any of them which the “ bold, bad men ” 
would care to quote, or which would answer the 
purpose of any one who wanted 4o make “a direct 
appeal to will and conduct.” How would it answer 
thi'ir purpose to proclaim to the world the existence 
of a boy among the woods and islands of Winandcr 
* of whom it might be truly said that— 

with fiiigera inte^\^oven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palm, and to hia mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an iiistiument, 

Blew mimic bootings to the silent owls 

That they might ansvier him. And they would shout 

Across the w^alery vale, and shout again, 

Responsive to his call, with quivering peals 
And long lialloos, and scieanis and echoo'* loud, 
Redoubled and redoubled ; concourse wild 
Of jocund din ! And when there came a pause 
Of silence such as bafBed his best skill ; 

Then sometimes in that silence, wliile lie hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild aurpiisc 
Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain torrents; or the visible scene 
Would enter unaw'ares into his mind 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 
Into the bosom of tlie steady lake. 

What “appeal to will and conduct” could be ex¬ 
tracted from that? The “bold, bad men” would 
probably say that this was a “bold, bad boy,” who 
ought to have been studying the rudiments of 
political economy or sociology, instead of blowing 
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mimic bootings to the silent owls that they might 
answer him ” ^ and yet, though^ there is no vestige 
of an “ appeal to will and conduct ” in these lines, 
there is ample evidence in them that they are the 
offspring of volition and self-government, so far 
as this, that they flow from a mood born of Words- 
worth’s “steady resistance to the ebb and flow of 
ordinary desires and regrets.” The “ shock of mild 
surprise ” that “ carried far into his heart the voice 
of mountain torrents,” was a shock of rapture 
sprung from that vigilant and eager solitude in ' 
which the boy severed himself from Nature, in order 
that he might watch the incoming to his mind of 
“ the voice of mountain torrents,” and surprise the 
solemn imagery that had entered it “unawares,” 
and had yet taken more definite shape within it 
than even in “ the bosom of the steady lake.” Or 
take such a characteristic passage as that in the 
third book of “ The Excursion, ” where the Solitary, 
after the loss of his child and wife, describes how— 

By pain of heart—now checke^d—and now impelled — 

The intellectual powei’ through words and things 

Went sounding on, a dim and perilous way. 

Here, again, there is nothing that Mr. Arnold’s 
“bold, bad men” would quote, except as a warning; 
but no poet except Wordsworth could have written 
, these three lines. They, too, are the offspring of a 
mood of volition and self-control; but the grandeur 
of them is no product of the loom of volition and 
self-control; it is due to a rapture of solitude which 
no voluntary power possesses the spell to summon 
up. Wordsworth had watched his own heart, now 
checking, now impelling his intellect, as the latter, 
cast the leads into the deep soundings of human hope 
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mid dread, of human endeavour an^ failure; and 
the result was these* noble lines, which shadow forth 
the intellectual history of many a soul that has been 
shipwrecked and yet has ultimately reached “ the 
haven where it would be ”; and of many a soul, 
too, that has been shipwrecked without ultimately 
rojicliing that desired haven. Ycl; passages such as 
those that have been quoted, and poems such as 
those that have been named, could have sprung from 
^ the genius of no English poet but Wordsworth, and 
could not have sprung from even his mind, in spite 
of all its careful sweeping and garnishing, had not 
a spirit and a passion descended upon him for which 
that sweeping and garnishing were a mere invocation. 
Mr. Morley finely says that Wordsworth could not 
command that “note of plangent sadnoss” which 
strikes the ear in men morally his inferiors in every 
way. And that is true, for “plangent sadness” is 
the sadness conveyed by the idle lapping of the 
wave, and Wordsworth, even if he sat on “an old 
grey stone ” and seeijjed to dream his time away, 
was one who brought with him a heart “that 
watches and receives ”—that watched hungrily and 
received gratefully. But though there was no 
perfect note of “plangent sadness” in Wordsworth, 
there was a note of far rarer and higher kind, a 
triumphant sadness which steadily faces the w^orst 
sufferings of humanity, and wins from them a more 
exalted hope. If he paints, as he often does, “dim 
sadness and blind thoughts I knew not nor could 
name,” if ho can tell us— 

I thought of Chattorton, the marvellous boy. 

The sleepless soul that perished in his pride ; 

Of him who walked in glory and in joy, 

Following his plough upon the mountain side: 
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By oiir^own spirits are we deified ; 

We Poets in our youtli begin in gladness, 

But therefore come in the end despondency 
and madness— 

it is not to depict tho lapping of any wave of sadness 
on his heart, but to show how he can triumph over 
it, and elicit the sense of human grandeur even from 
the most desolate of human fates, I cannot at all 
agree with Mr. Morley that Wordsworth “had not 
rooted in him the sense of Fate, of the inexorable' 
sequences of things, of the terrible chain that so 
often binds an awful end to some slight and trivial 
beginning.” What does he say to such lines as these? 

Amid tlie groves, under the shadowy hills, 

The generations are prepared ; the i^angs, 

The internal pangs arc ready,—the dread strife 
Of poor humanity’s afllicted will. 

But with this sense of fate Wordsworth had a con¬ 
viction that in man there is lomething intended to 
defy fate, and to wring even from “the inexorable 
sequences of things,” even from “ the terrible chain 
that so often binds the awful end to some light 
and trivial beginning,” a strength greater than the 
strength of fate, which fate cannot crush. Words¬ 
worth had convinced himself that even where fate 
oppresses, it oppresses to show— 

that consolation springs 
From sources deeper far than deepest pain; 

and he carried about with him the passionate 
exaltation of that conviction. 



DOROTHY WORDSWORTH’S SCOTCH 

JOURNAL 

Everyth iNG fresh wo learn of Wordsworth deepens 
the impression of that hardy, imaginative simplicity 
which is the chief characteristic of his genius. This 
is one great charm of his sister’s diary of the 
Highland tour of 1803. Miss Woidsworth, who 
cherished every incident connected with the origin 
of one of his poems, puts down in this journal, not 
for public perusal, but for the wife who stays behind 
with her child, the modest story of their adventures, 
and yet not a word of it from beginning to end 
betrays the conscious seeker after aesthetic feelings, 
or suggests the attendant nymph sharing something 
of the glow of a poet’s inspiration. Tliere is a 
remarkable self-restraint, not to say fortitude, in 
the manner in which the constantly recurring bad 
weather, and not unfrequently severe discomforts 
of the journey are described, as though nothing 
better were to be expected. There is not a trace 
of the feeling that there was any sort of merit in 
the ideal object of the travellers’ search, or any 
prerogative belonging to a poet who is injuriously 
treated by the bullets to which ordinary men are 
liable. The journal is as simple and natural as if 
there were no poetic reputation either to gain or to 
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keep up. When any touch of i)oetry marks the ^ 
journal, it ia plain that it co-mes there througli 
the natural ardour of the writer’s own—not even 
her brother’s—feelings, as it is that when you might 
conventionally have expected it, it is often not to 
be found. Miss Wordsworth writes generally with 
extreme literalness uf the incidents of travel, though, 
of course, as one whose expectations are on the 
stretch for the beauties of which she has hoard so 
much. Her brother and Coleridge figure not in the 
least as poets, but simply as fellow-travellers who 
share her fatigues and enjoyments, and who fre¬ 
quently help her to discern what ia most memorable. 
Anything less like the stylo of a “sentimental 
journey,” of a pilgrimage made in order to experience 
exalted feelings, it is impossible to imagine. More¬ 
over, there is no effort in Miss Wordsworth’s diary 
to look at things with her brother’s eyes. She 
keeps her own eager, lively eyes on everything, 
and even when she gets hold of a scene which 
profoundly strikes her, she does not attempt to 
Wordsworthise upon it, but jVist defines her own 
impressions, and there leaves it. A being of com¬ 
pleter simplicity than Dorothy Wordsworth I should 
think it not easy to find again. Principal Shairp, 
in his very interesting preface, gives us De Quincey’s 
graphic account of her wild bright eyes and abrupt 
reserve of manner thus :— 

Her face was of Egyptian brown ; rarely in a woman 
of English birth had I seen a more determinate gipsy 
tan. Her eyes were not as soft as Mrs. Wordsworth’s, 
nor were they fierce or bold; but they were wild, and 
startling, and hurried in their motion. Her manner was 
warm, and even ardent; her sensibility seemed constitu¬ 
tionally deep; and some subtle fire of impassioned intellect 
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apparently 1 mined within her, wliich—being alternately 
pushed forward into a conapicuourt ci^iression by the 
irresistible instincts of her temperament, and then im¬ 
mediately checked in obedience to the decorum of her 
sex and age and her maidcmly condition—gave to her 
whole demeanour, and to her conversation, an air of em¬ 
barrassment, and even of self-conjict, that was almost 
distressing to witness. Even her very utterance and 
enunciation often suffered in point of clearness and 
stcadiiKiss, from the agitation of her excessive organic 
aenflibility. At times tin* sedf-counteraction and self- 
baflling of her feelings wiust d her even to atannnor. But. 
the greatest deductions from Mias Wordsworth’s attrac¬ 
tions, and from tlni exceeding interest which surrounded 
her, in right of lier character, of her hisforj, and of the 
relation wdiich she fultilled towaixls her brother, were 
the glancing quickness of her motioiiR, and other circum- 
stanccvs ill h(*r deportment (such as her stooping attitude 
when ivalkiiig), w^hich gave an ungraceful character to her 
appearance wdien out of dooi’s. 

But though this bright, eager manner penetrates 
many portions of h*ev diary, there is no trace in 
it of the embariHSsment or conflict of feeling of 
which Do Quincey speaks, and which may very 
possibly have been more or less provoked by his 
own critical glances. What one notes in it is the 
delicacy of her appreciation of all the human in¬ 
terests of the scenes visited, a considerable power 
of artless intensity in describing any scene, whether 
grand or simple, which struck her imagination,— 
and was ofteiicr simple than grand,--and a certain 
.ardent iiimbleness in her manner of looking at 
things, which reminds one very often of the few sets 
of verses by her published amongst her brother's 
poems. One is especially often reminded in this 
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journal of that charming little child’s poem by Miss , 
Wordsworth, beginning— •• 

What way does the wind come ? Which way does he go ? 
He rides over the water, and over the snow, 

Througli wood and through vale, and o’er rocky height, 
Which the goat cannc.t scale, takes his sounding flight. 

The fidL brightness of that gay and breezy little 
poem is to be found less frequently than one could 
wish in the diary of this rather gloomy-weathered 
tour; but one is very often struck with the 
pleasure which Miss Wordsworth feels in tracing, 
just as in that poem, the effect of an influence of 
which she cannot tell the whence or the whither, 
and the extreme enjoyment with which she takes 
note of anything like a godsend. Take this, for 
instance:— 

The w'oinan of the liouse was verv kind : whenever 

i/ 

we asked her for anything it seemed a fresh pleasure to 
her that she had it for us; she always answered with a 
sort of softening-down of the Scoteh exclamation, “ Hoot! 
Ho! yes, ye’ll get that,'* and hied to her cupboard in 
the spence. We were amused with the phrase, “Ye’ll got 
that,” in the Highlands, which apj)earcd to us as if it 
came from a pei petual feeling of the difficulty with which 
most things are procured ... We asked for sugar, butter, 
barley-bread, and milk, and with a smile and a stare 
more of kindness than woiid(;r, she replied, “Ye’ll get 
that,” bringing each article separately ... We caroused 
our cups of coffee, laughing like children at the strange 
atmosphere in which we were: the smoke came in gusts, 
and spread along the walls and above our heads in tlie 
chimney, where the hens were joosting, like light clouds 
ill the sky. We laughed and laughed again, in spite of 
the smarting of our eyes, yet had a quieter pleasure in 
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observing the beauty of tbe beams and rafters gleaming 
between tbe clouds of smoke. They*had been crusted 
over and varnished by many winters, till, where the fire¬ 
light fell upon them, they were as glossy as black rocks 
on a sunny day cased in ice. When we had eaten our 
supper we sat about half an hour, and I think I never 
had felt so deeply the blessing o& a hospitable welcome 
and a warm fire . . . The ^^'alls of the whole house were 
of stone unplastered. It consisted of three apartments,— 
the cow-house at one end, the kitchen or house in the 
middle, and the spence at the other end. The rooms 
were divided, not up to the rigging, but only to the 
beginning of the roof, so that there was a 6*66 passage 
for light and smoke from one end of the house to the 
other. I went to bed some time before the family. The 
door was shut between us, and they had a bright fire, 
which I could not see; but the light it sent up among 
the varnisliod rafteis and beams, v-liich crossed each other 
in almost as intricate and fantastic a manner as I have 
seen the underboughs of a large beech-tree withered by tbe 
depth of the shade, above, produced the most beautiful 
effect that can be conceived. It was like what I should 
8uj)pose an underground cave or temple to be, with a 
dripping or moist roof, and the moonlight entering in 
upon it by some means or other, and yet the colours 
were more like melted gems. I lay looking up till the 
light of the fire faded away, and the man and his wife 
and child had crept into their bed at the other end of 
the room. 1 did not sleep much, but passed a comfort¬ 
able night, for my bed, though hard, was warm and clean: 
the UTiusualness of my situation prevented me from 
sleeping. I could hear the waves beat against the shore of 
the lake; a little • syke ” close to the door made a much 
louder noise; and when I sate up in my bed I could see 
the lake through an open window-place at the bed’s head. 
Add to this, it rained all night. I was less occupied by 
the remembrance of the Trossachs, beautiful as they were, 
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tlian the vision of the Highland hut, whicli I c-ould not 
get out. of my h^ad. I thought of tlie Fairyland of 
Spenser, and wliat I had read in roinance at other times, 
and then, what a feast it would be for a London panto¬ 
mime-maker, could he but transplant it to Drury Lane, 
with all its beautiful colours 1 

Evidently the indications of j)overty of resource in 
the Highland woman’s larder, the triumph with 
which she identified anything asked for, as amongst 
the very small category of things obtainable in her 
house, made the little meal all the more delightful 
to Miss Wordsworth, who felt a poetry in the 
surprises of nature and life, which she could not 
so much feel in the habitual oj-der thereof. This 
seems to have been the secret also of her delight in 
the flying shadows crossing the rafters as she lay in 
bed in the Highland hut, listening to the plash of 
the waves of Loch Katrine, and yet thinking more 
of the novelty and picturesqueness of her own 
position, in one compartment of a hut shared with 
her by a cow and the Highjand ferryman and 
his family. Indeed, as every one has noticed who 
has hitherto criticised this diary. Miss Wordsworth 
is always more alive to the human touches in the 
midst of natural beauty than even to the natural 
beauty itself. On Loch Lomond she singles out a 
little bark-hut on a lonely island as an object of 
special iiiteiest, and they get the boatman to land 
at the bark-hut that they may enjoy its beauty the 
more. Again, how a single desolate figure makes 
the whole scene seem desolate to her, and how her 
words immediately shiver, as it were, in sympathy 
with the loneliness she feels !— 


Came to a bark-hut by the shores, and sate for some 
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tune under the shelter of it While we were here a poor 
woman with a littl* child by her aide l^agged a penny of 
me, and asked where she could “find quartera in the 
village.” She was a travelling beggar, a native of Scot¬ 
land, had often “ heard of that water,” but was never there 
before. This woman’s appearance, while the wind was 
rustling about us, and the wavcs^brealdng at our feet, 
was very melancholy; the waters looked wide, the hills 
many, aud dark, and far oil'—no house but at Luss. I 
thought what a dreary waste must this lake be to such 
})Oor creatures, striiggliug with fatigue and poverty and 
unknown ways! 

What a tone of sympathetic dreariness there is in 
the words, “ the waters looked wide, the hills many, 
and dark, and far off,” when they come in as the 
mere shadow of the j)oor woman’s desolation. Again, 
observe her delight when the solitude of Loch Awe 
is broken by the sudden appearance of a vessel on 
it: — 


After WG had w'oiind for some time through the valley, 
having met neitlier %ot-traveller, horse, nor cart, W'e 
started at the sight of a single vessel, just as it turned 
round the point of a hill, coming into the reach of the 
valley where we. w'en*. She floated steadily through the 
middle of the w'ater, with one large sail spread out full 
.swollen by the breeze, that blew her right towarfls us. I 
cannot express what romantic images this vessel brought 
along with her—how much more beautiful the inountains 
appeared, the lake how much more gi’acefiil. There was 
one man on board, who sate at the helm, and he, having 
no compan ion, mode the boat look more .'^ilent than if we 
could not have seen him. I had almost .said the ship, 
for on that narrow water it appeared as large as the ships 
which 1 have watched sailing out of a harbour of tlie 
seav 
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Of course, the chief interest of this journal will be 
usually regarded! as its accounts oC the few incidents 
which were the germs of some of Wordsworth’s 
most striking poems,—that, for instance, which 
suggested the lines to a Highland girl at Inversneyde, 
upon Loch Lomond, and that which gave rise to the 
lines, “ What, you 'are stepping Westward ? ” In 
both instances we see something more than the mere 
occasion, indeed, the true germ of the poetic con¬ 
ception which makes the poem, in Miss Wordsworth’s 
own thought. In both cases we find it easy to 
conceive that Wordsworth’s fine tribute to his 
sister,— 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 

And humble cares and delicate fears, 

■ A heart the fountain of sweet tear>’, 

And love and thought and joy, 

was literally true; for in both cases the starting- 
point of the poem, its very mood and tone of feeling, 
is supplied by the sister, though all the brooding 
power of the brother was needea to make so much 
out of so little. Take the first case as an example. 
This is Miss Wordsworth’s account of the Highland 
girl to whom her brother’s poem was, but not till 
after many weeks, written :— 

I think I never heard the Gnglisli language sound 
more sweetly than from the mouth of the elder of these 
girls, while she stood at the gate answering our inquiries, 
her face flushed with the rain : her pronunciation was 
clear and distinct: without difiiculty, yet slow, like that 
of a foreign speech . . , She moved with unusual activity, 
which was chastened very delicately by a certain hesitation 
in her looks when she spoke, being unable to understand 
ua but imperfectly. 
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And here is the fine passage into which Wordsworth 
expanded his sister’s thought• 

Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a Mountaineer: 

A face wit.li gladness overspread ! 

Soft smilcvS, by human kindness bred 1 
And seemliness complete, ^hat sways 
ITiy courtesies, about thee plays; 

With no restraint, but such ;is springs 
Prom quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech : 

A bondage sweetly brook'd, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life ! 

So have I, not unmoved in mind, 

Seen birds of tempest-loving kind— 

Thus beating up against the wind. 

Noble as the passage is, and especially its concluding 
image, Miss Wordsworth’s description conveys a far 
more distinct definition than this does of the real 
manner portrayed, when she speaks of the girl’s 
want .of knowledge* of English as “ very delicately 
chastening ” her activity by the hesitation of bearing 
and modesty of speech it produced. Wordsworth’s 
phrase, 

A bondage sweetly brook'd, a strife 
That gives tliy gestures grace anti life, 

is more deeply charged with meditation; but the 
“ delicately chastened ” activity conveys better the 
exact idea of the feminine modesty with which the 
Highland lass deprecated her own power to choose 
her words correctly, than the grander range of the 
poet’s language. 



Sm WALTER SCOTT 

Mr. Balfour said well in the Chapter House of 
Westminster Abbey, that happy as was Sir A^^alter 
Scott’s style in so painting his large canvases as to 
give us an adequate conception of the most striking 
scenes of a long p)ast, it was not mainly in his style, 
but in the matter of his inimitable stories, that 
he has surpassed all the other writers of English 
romance. It is true enough that Scott represented, 
and repi esented as no other writer has ever repre¬ 
sented, the reaction against the abstract doctrines 
of the eighteenth century, ahd substituted for them 
the concrete and rich detail of vfhich his imagination 
was so full. But by that very capacity for com¬ 
bining all the glow and colour of a picluresquc past 
with the concrete historic figures and vivacity of 
detail in which that past life attained its greatest 
dignity and interest, Scott deviated from the earlier 
conception of romance and mingled with it the 
criticism of a broad sagacity and the business 
insight of a shrewd realist. Sir Walter hardly ever 
takes us into a dull world, but nevertheless never 
into an unreal or abstract world. His history is, as 
Mr. Balfour said, often inaccurate ; indeed, it was 
usually made intentionally so, that he might give a 
more concentrated picture of that which struck his 
.. 144 
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own imagination most powerfully. His inaccuracy 
*was almost always of a kind whicH gave the im¬ 
pression of the truth far better than the most 
painstaking accuracy over could have given it. 
Indeed, so far as I difter from Mr. Balfour at all, it 
would be in doubting whether Scott did depend so 
much on the opportuneness ofi his gifts for the 
special temper of the world in which he lived, as 
Mr. Balfour suggests. It may well be that the 
genius of some men is so great that they really 
' nreaie the demand for what they can bestow. And 
of those Sir Walter Scott seems to me one of the 
most conspicuous. There is something so large and 
simple in his genius that his readers hardly think 
of themselves as readers of mere romance. The 
peasants arc drawn as vividly as the kings, and the 
kings as the peasants. His readers are admitted 
to the very heart of reality, even when the romantic 
touch is most vigorous. 

Scott never gives you the sense of confining his 
interest to his story. There is always a lifelike 
background, a sense erf the largeness and complexity 
of human life, of its business, and of its manifold 
enterprises clashing against each other, which takes 
you out of the narrow interests of passion and 
mere adventure. In Kenilworth we have Queen 
Elizabeth playing off her nobles against each other 
as only a great Queen could do it; in The Fortmes 
of Nigel the fusssy and timid James consoles 
himself for his own conscious weakness by dis¬ 
playing gleams of shrew'dness even when he is 
cowering before his own courtiers; in The Heart 
of Midlothian a canri}'' Scotch nobleman avails 
himself of Queen Caroline's deep sense of what was 
in the larger sense expedient because it was just, 
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and jnst “because it was expedient, to obtain a„ 
pardon for the sister of the heroine; in Imnlm 
a most picturesque contrast is drawn between the 
crafty dealings of the great order of the Templars 
and the heavy Saxon nobles with their clumsy 
strength and dull sl-i'aightforwardness; in Old 
Mortality the mind is fixed on the contest between 
the stern Puritan fanatics and the military cold¬ 
bloodedness of Claverhouse and his soldiers; in 
Anyie of Oeierstein, the heart-broken jnide of 
Margaret of Anjou dying in the midst of King 
Rent’s vain and shallow and tinselled court is 
painted with singular force. Kverywhere in Scott’s 
stories you see a large background depicting the 
real affairs of the W'orld, and you feel as if you were 
moving amidst the bewildering paradoxes of human 
nature on a large scale, and not on the narrow stage 
of mere adventure or romance. Nor is it in the 
field of the greater historic exploits alone that 
you feel the touch of a vivid realism. Not only is 
Louis XL pictured in all his courage and craft 
and superstition, overfixiessing his own hand in his 
eagerness to master the mad rages of his powerful 
vassal, Charles the Bold, but in the very same story 
we have the most lively picture of the singular, 
combinatioii of cold treachery and tenacious 
gratitude in the tribes of gipsies who were just then 
spreading over Europe; and, again, the rashness and 
shrewdness of those great Flemish burghers who, 
with all their keenness for commercial gain, were so 
arrogant and heady as to risk all their wealth on 
the fortunes of an unequal contest with the great 
military power of Burgundy, in credulous reliance 
on the secret promises of a wily French King who 
never hesitated to sacrifice an ally when he failed to 
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> mature liis crafty schemes, is set before us with equal 
power. Again, wfiat could be more striking than 
Scott’s intimacy with all the details of the life of 
the poor, when he paints the toil and griefs of the 
poor fishermen and fishwomen on the coast of 
Fife, or the dumb fidelity of th^ Saxon serf, or the 
struggles in the heart of the father of Jeanie and 
Efiie Deans, when ho has to choose between love for 
his daughter and fidelity to his religion ; or the 
humours of the Scotch vagrant, Edio Ochiltree, or 
the didactic conceit and selfish unscrupulousness of 
the Pharisaic gardener, Andrew Fairservice 1 Scott 
is as much at home with the serving-men as he is 
with the Queens and Kings with whom his imagina¬ 
tion delighted to busy itself. Everywhere you sec 
1/irgo glimpses of the real world through the spacious 
windows of liis glowing mind and memory. He is 
as familiar with the kitchen of the palace as he is 
v/ith its Court. The Earl of Murray’s menials are 
as powerfully suggested as his grim counsellors and 
jealous rivals, and blames I.’s cook is almost as 
necessafy a figure in the picture of his Court at 
Westminster as is Buckingham or Prince Charles. 
This it is which makes Scott’s romances so much 
more fascinating than ordinary novels. They fill 
you with the sense of the greatness and complexity 
of the world, and yet they never weary you with 
those long digressions with which the more am¬ 
bitious writers of romance try to fill in the back¬ 
ground of their story. Compare Scott’s stories, 
for instance, with Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii^ 
or Last of the Barons^ and you see immediately 
the vast superiority of the former in mingling the 
realities of life with the glow of passion and the 
charm of pageant. 
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Of course it,is quite true that Scott is not always 
at his best. Walking ladies and gentlemen, like 
Rowena in Ivanfwe, or Isabella Wardour in The 
Antiquary^ glide through his pages and hardly 
leave a trace on the memory. The humour of his 
“ Introductions,” ag well as of the tags to which his 
oddities are addicted, is often overweighted, is often 
heavy. I weary of his Jedediah Cleishbottoni, and 
even of Lady Margaret Bellenden in her castle of 
Tillietudlem. Nor are his semi-supernatural per¬ 
sonages like Meg Merrilies and Magdalen Graeme as 
impressive as they ought to be. But yet he has a 
great genius for that touch of madness which makes 
both his daft Scotch boys, and his pictures of 
genuine mental excitement, like that of Madge 
Wildfire, so effective. There was a harebrained 
element in Scott that when it really took possession 
of him was full of eerincss, all the more that his 
great breadth of sober sense threw it out with 
singularly vivid force. There is nothing more 
powerful than his picture of, Mary Stuart’s mind 
in The Abbot when it gets unhinged in recalling 
the tragedies of hex earlier life; or than the scenes 
in the Bride of Lainmermoorj where Lucy Ashton’s 
anguish turns her brain. Even in his own life, in 
the journal which he kept of his private dreads 
and sufferings, one sees traces of the fire of that 
great imagination when it carried him beyond the 
control of his cool and lucid judgment. Without 
that strain of wildness in Scott which showed itself 
in such despair as the motto which he wrote when 
he first realised the failing of his genius, in Co%nt 
Bohert of FariSf we should never have had the 
greatest of all our imaginative writers excepting only 
Shakespeare:— 
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The storm increaseR---’tis no sunny shower 
Fostered in the nwist breast of Marclf or April, 

Or such as parched Summer cools his lip with ; 
Heaven’s windows are flung wide ; the inmost deeps 
Call, in hoarse greetings, one upon another; 

On comes the flood in all its foaming horrors, 

And where’s the dike shall stop 

I’here, and in the burst of chivalrous feeling that 
suggested the verse,— 

Sound, sound the Clarion, fill the life, 

To all the sensual world proclaim 
One crow'ded hour of gJorioius life 

Is worth a world without a name,— 

we have the touch of fire that electrified into living 
and moving forms all the massive contents of that 
great min<l,—and that went far towards wshattering 
his earihly happiness while it secured his everlasting 
fame. 
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Tuts is such a book as the world has not often seen. 
No doubt the most impressive portions of it arc not 
new, for Mr. Lockhart (luoted freely from it in the 
most delightful of all biographies. But to have it 
without the omissions then made, and to have it in 
a single whole, is as different from having it as a 
mere factor in a fascinating biography, as to have 
the whole web of a skilful weaver is different from 
having a great composite structure into which parts 
of that web have been skilfully incorporated. These 
two impressive volumes contain one of the most 
effective pictures of a really st?iong man, painted as 
only that man himself could have painted it, which 
the English language contains. It is true tragedy 
without the idealising background generally given 
to tragedy, the story of a great intellectual and moral 
struggle ending in defeat, but in defeat in which 
there is absolutely no personal failure, no conscious 
yielding of a single inch of ground, no concession* to 
weakness, no self-deception, no shrinking from the 
truth, no despondency, and no ostentation of pre¬ 
tended indifference. • Everywhere you see the same 
large, clear insight, the same large, genial nature, 
the same indomitable resolution, ^the same sober 
suffering, the same calm fortitude, the same frank 
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^determination to face the worst and to do the best. 
It is rarely, indcedf that so sunny a iftiture as Scott’s 
is seen in such dark eclipse without a great deal 
more bitterness or collapse than Scott ever betrays. 
And yet, though the heart of religion is in Scott, 
you cannot say that his Journal shows what can be 
called a spiritual nature. He fetls keenly the duty 
of submission to God’s will in his misfortiines, but 
he does not dwell on it, he subraiis in the darkness, 
as it were, but without at all realising that to im¬ 
plant the disposition to subdue his heart to the 
right frame of feeling was perhaps the very object 
of the sutFerings with which he copes so manfully. 
The whole foi ce of his large nature is thrown at once 
into the st,niggle to do what is honourable and right, 
and the effort to feel rightly is almost lost sight of 
ill the effort to brace all his nature to high action. 
How little of the conscious spiritual life there is in 
him, I see when the sense of worldly honour bursts 
out so strongly in his resolve to fight a duel about 
his of Napoleon rather than submit to the dis¬ 
grace, as he held it,^f not standing to his colours 
on behalf of his country. No man who had thought 
first and most of his spiritual life would have done 
that; but Scott had the highest kind of natural 
goodness rather than of the supernatural, and that 
is precisely what makes the vivid light vrhich this 
Journal throws on his inner life so profoundly 
interesting. You see the grandeur of the man’s 
whole make and character,—the large sympathy 
with all suffering, the magnanimity, the habit of 
^endurance, the slight scorn for his own sensitiveness, 
and yet the frank and hearty desire not to suffer, to 
have an end of his sufferings, which bespeaks the 
true man of the world, though a high-minded and 
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noble man of the world. It is the semi-Christian, 
stoicism in Scott which makes the inner life of this 
Journal so fascinating, and at times so grand a spec¬ 
tacle. Fortunately, for the reader, the Journal opens 
a day or two—though only a day or two—before 
the anxieties as to the coming crash of his fortunes 
begin. The first* entry is the 20lh of November 
1825, the first note of the approaching storm appears 
on the 22nd, and on the 25th Sir Walter records his 
firm resolve to economise, but within a few days the 
whole pressure of the approaching catastrophe is felt, 
and on January 16, 1826, the crash came. The 
illness and death of his wife followed in the same 
spring, and then for three or four years Scott went 
labouring on in the interest of his creditors, using 
his great imagination as long as it would woi’k 
through his enfeebled physical organisation, to re¬ 
store what he owed, to retrieve the spendthrift 
prodigality of his earlier years, and to reconcile 
himself to himself, so far as he could do so after his 
large, clear sense had fairly recognised how deeply 
his rather harebrained passion'for land atid positicni 
had involved him in responsibilities for other men 
whose speculative tendencies he could not control, 
and who were quite unfit to control their own. 

Tjet us take first what the Journal shows in 
abundance,—the large, sunny good sense that was 
the background of Sir Walter Scott’s great imagina¬ 
tion. What could be hap])ior than this criticism 
on the sanguineness of the Whig mind ? 

November 25: — Read JcJlrcy’s neat and well- 
intended address to the meclianics upon their combina¬ 
tions. Will it do good ? Umpli! It takes only the 
hand of a Lilipiitiaii to light a lire, but would require 
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Uie diuretic powers of Gulliver to extinguish it. The 
Whigs will live ?iti^ die in the heresy *tliat the world is 
ruled by litthi puinphlets and s])eechert, and that if you 
can sufficiently deinunstrate that a line of conduct is 
most cousii'tenl with men’s interest, you havi* therefore 
and thereby demonstrated that they will at length, 
afU‘r a few speeches on the subject, fidopt it of coui’se. 
In tills oase we would have (no) need of laws or churches, 
for I am sure tliere is no difficulty in provdng that 
moral, regular, and steady habits conduce to men’s best 
interest, and that vice is not sin merely, hut folly. But 
of these men each has passions and prejudices, the 
giatific-ation of which he ]iref(;r6, not only to the general 
weal, but to that of himself as an individual. Linder 
the action of lliuse wa_yward impulses a man drinks 
to-day though he is sure of starving to-morrow'. He 
murderts to-morrow though he is sure to he hanged on 
Wednesday, And i»eople are so slow to believe that 
u’hich makes against their own predominant passions, 
that mecliaiiics will combine to raise the price for one 
week, though they destroy the manufacture for ever. 

That is almost as*uoarly true of our too sanguine 
reformers to-day as it was sixty years since. Then, 
as to his genial stoicism, take this little entry a 
few days later, when his daughter and Lockhart 
ai’c leaving Scotland for London, Lockhart being 
about to take up the editing of the Qu-arterly 
Unview :— 

Jhi'cnihfir 5 :—This morning Lockhart and Sophia 
left us early and without leave-taking; wluui I rose at 
eight, o’clock they were tjone. This w'as very right. J 
‘ hate, red eyes and blowdug of noses. A\ftn‘ et pati 
Noonannm est. Of all schools commend mo to the 
Stoics. AVo cannot indeed overcome oiir affections, nor 
ought we if we could, but wc uiay rejiress them within 
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due bounds, and avoid coaxing them to make fools of, 
those who shoulvl be their masters I have lost some 
of the comforts to which I chiefly looked for enjoyment 
Well, I must make the more of such as remain—God 
bless them. And so “ I will unto my holy work again,” 
which at present is the description of that heilige Kleehlatt^ 
that worshipful triumvirate, Danton, Robespierre, and 
Marat. 

Again, take this living sketch (written in the 
middle of his own anxieties) of Henry Mackenzie, 
the author of The Man of Feeling :— 

December 6 :—A rare thing this literature, or love 
of fame or notoriety which accompanies it. Here is 
Mr. H(enry) M(ackenzie) on the very brink of human 
dissolution, as actively anxious about it as if the curtain 
must not soon Imj closed on that and everything else. 
He calls me his literary confessor; and I am sure 1 am 
glad to return the kindnesses which he showed me long 
since in George S<juare. No man is less known from 
his writings. We would suppose a retired, mode.st, 
somewhat affected man, with while handkerchief 
and a sigh ready for ev(.ry sentiment. No suchj thing : 
H. M. is as alert as a contracting tailor’s needle in every 
sort of business—a politician and a sportsman—shoots 
and fishes in a sort even to this clay—and is Ihc life 
of the company with anecdote and fun. Sometimes, 
his daughter tiflls me, he is in low spirits at home, but 
really I never see anything of it in society. 

I give these passages to show the wise and 
sagacious background of the mind by which the 
ng four years’ struggle of imaginative power, with ^ 
ini^^mulating physical and moral troubles, was 
'ined. Now let me illustrate the temper of 
hand of® under the first heavy shock of 
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,impending ruin. Mr. Douglas has enriched this 
edition of the Jcwrhal with extracts from Mr. 
Skene's reminiscences of Scott, which greatly add 
to the impressiveness of the Journal. And I shall 
illustrate the remarks in the Journal of January 
the 23rd, 1826 (just a week after the crash), by 
Mr. Skene's account of his walk with Sir Walter 
on the same day :— 

January 23;— Slept ill, not having been abroad 
these eight (\ayH—q)leudida hilis. Then a dead sleep in 
the morning, and when the awakening comes, a strong 
feeling how well 1 could dispense witli it for once and 
for ever. This pabses away, howevei*, as bettor and more 
dutiful thoughtb arise in my mind. I know not if my 
imagination has flagged : probably it ha.s; hut at least 
my power-s of labour have not diminished during the 
last melancholy week. On Monday and Tuesday my 
exertions w^(*re suspended. Sin<x^ Wednesday inclusive 
J have written thirty - eight of my close manuscript 
pages, of which seventy make a volume of the usual 
Novel size. Wrote till 12 a.m., finishing half of what 
I call good day's woflk—ten pages of print, or rather 
twelve, l^hen walked in Princes Street pleaMire grounds 
with good Samaritan James Skene, the only one among 
my numerous friends who can properly be termed 
amicus curarum mearumy others being too busy or too 
gay, and several being estranged by habit. 

To this passage the following note is appended :— 
“On the morning of this day Sir Walter wrote 
the following note to his friend :— 

t Dear Skene—If you are disposed for a wv-ilk in your 
gardens any time this morning, I would gladly accom¬ 
pany you for an hour, since keeping the house so long 
begins rather to hurt me, and you, who siippoided the 
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other day the weight of iriy body, are jicrhaps best dis¬ 
posed to endure®the gloom of rny ov'rid.—Yours ever, 

W. kS 

Castle Stuket, January 23. 

1 will call when you please: all hours after twelve 

are the same to me.” 

«• 

On his return from this walk, Mr. Skene wrote 
out his recollections of the conversation that had 
taken place;— 

Of his power to rebuild his shattered foi tuiies, Scott 
said, “But woe’s me, I much mistrust my vigour, for 
the best of my energies are already expended. You 
have seen, my dear Skime, the Roman coursers iirgcfi 
to their speed by a loaded spur attached to tlndr backs 
to wliet the jaisty metal (jf their age; -ay! it is a 
leaden spur indeed, and it goads hard.” I added, 

“ Rut what do you think, Scott, of the bits of flaming 
pa})er that are pasted on the flanks of the poor jades ? 
If we could but stick certain small documents on your 
back, and set fire to them, 1 think you might submit 
for a time to the pricking of ^hc sj)ur,” llc^ laughea 
and said, “ Ay ! Ay 1 —these weary bills if they were 
but as the thing that is not—come, cheer me uj) with 
an account of the Roman Carnival.” And, accordingly, 
with my endeavour to do so, he seemed as much interested 
as if nothing had happened to discompose the usual 
tenor of his mind, but still our conversation ever and' 
anon dropt back into the same subject, in the course of 
wh ich he said to me, “ Do you know, I experience a 
sort of determined pleasure in confronting the very 
''Nvorst aspect of this sudden reverse,—in standing, as 
‘^tjwcre, in the breach that has overthrown my fortunes, 

I stand, at least an honest man. And 
tions knows, if I have enemies, this I may at least with 
hand ^ kave never wittingly given cause of 
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•enmity in the whole course of my life, for even the 
burnings of political •hate seemed to finft nothing in my 
nature to feed the flame. I am not conscious of liaving 
borne a grudge towanls any man, and at this moment 
of my overthrow, so help me God, I wish well and feel 
kindly to every one. And if I thought that any of my 
works contained a sentence hurtful J,o any one’s feelings, 
I would burn it. 1 think even my novels (for he did 
not disoMui any of them) are free from that blame.” He 
had been led to make this protestation from my having 
remarked to him the singularly general feeling of good¬ 
will and sympathy toward.s him which every one wa-s 
anxious to testify upon the present occasion. The 
sentiments of resignation and of cheerful ric(iuiescence 
in the disjiensation of the Almighty which he expressed 
W'ere those of a Christian thankful for the blessings left, 
and uilling, without ostentation, to do his best. It was 
really beautiful to see tlu; workings of a strong and 
upright mind under the fii-st lash of adversity calmly 
reposing upon the eonsolatiou alforded by his own 
integrity and manful purposes. “Lately,” he said, “3011 
saw me under the apprehension of the decay of niy 
mental faculties, and i confess that I was under mortal 
fear wlTeii T found myself writing one word for another, 
and misspelling every word ; but that, wore oil’, and was 
pe,rhaps occasioned by the effects of the nu’dicine I had 
been taking; but have I not reason to b(> thankful that 
that iiiisfuiluiie did not assail me ? Ay ! few^ have 
more reason to feel grateful to the Disposer of all events 
than I have.— Mr. SJeenti’s Rerniyiiscenceit. 

That comparison of Scott’s, of his latei* imagina¬ 
tive career,—in which, by the way, he wrote 
, Woodstocl', The Fair Maid of Perth, and Anne of 
Geierstein, as well as a great portion of the Life 
of Napoleon, and a multitude of smaller literary 
papers, besides discharging all his duties as Clerk 
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in the Courts of Law,—to the efforts of the Roman* 
coursers driven forth free from*the control of any 
rider, but pricked on by spurs which jangled con¬ 
stantly against their sides, seems to me a singularly 
fine and appropriate one, which really helps me to 
conceive and understand the labours of the last 
and greatest fouf years of his literary life,— 
greatest, of course, not imaginatively, but morally. 
Even during the composition and printing of his 
first real failure ,—Count Robert of Pariy ^—the first 
book in which signs of the ruin of the great 
imagination became distinctly visible, Scott seems 
to me almost greater and nobler than he had ever 
been before. The power of his glorious imagina¬ 
tion was gone, but the mighty and sober will 
which struggled on even under the overwhelming 
burden of a conscious sense of decay, was more 
impressive in defeat than it had been even in 
victory. Scott would hardly have been persuaded 
that in many respects this private journal was his 
greatest work,—and of course, imaginatively speak¬ 
ing, it is far from his greatest work,—but it is 
certainly the work which is more likely to subdue 
other minds, struggling with much less, but to their 
lesser power perhaps relatively equal burdens, to 
that spirit of deep resignation and grave resolve 
with which Scott met some of the greatest trials 
man can have to bear, than anything which ho had 
written in the heyday of poetic inspiration and of 
dazzling imaginative triumphs. This book is one 
of the greatest gifts which our English literature 
has ever received. * , 



SIR WALTER SCOTT’S VOEMS 

There is but one fault to find with this admirable 
and eomplctc edition of Sir Walter Scott’s Poems,— 
which appears in two forma, one with broad margins 
on large paper, which makes its physique as perfect 
as that of any book can be, and one of a somewhat 
smaller, though not an inconveniently small, size. 
Its great merit is that it contains all the poetical 
mottoes prefixed by Scott to the chapters of his 
various novels, as well as all his contributions to 
the Border Minstrelsy, and also a brief, adequate, and 
very discriminating memoir by the editor, whose 
criticisjn is always Wise and generous. The fault 
is, that while all the poems are carefully dated, 
they are not—apparently for some insufficient 
reason connected with the convenience of the 
printer—arranged in chronological order. “The 
Lady of the Lake ” precedes “ Marmion,” which it 
ought to follow, and “The Bridal of Triermaiii,” 
which ought to succeed “ Rokeby ” and to precede 
“The Lord of the Isles,” is printed last of the long 
poems. This is almost as much a subject for regret 
,as it would be, in a history of British poetry, to 
place Scott before Burns, or Wordsworth before 
Oowper. We understand Scott’s genius better if 
we read “The Lady of the Lake” after “Marmion,” 

169 
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and “ The Lord of the Isles ” better if it concludes ^ 
the series of thi longer poems. But that is the only 
fault to be found with a singularly perfect and 
attractive edition of Scott’s Poems. Mr. Dennis’s 
Memoir, moreover, displays excellent taste and 
judgment, though I wish he had given us a little 
more of his own fliie criticism on Scott as a poet 
than in his editorial modesty ho has thought fit. 
Sir Walter knew a good deal of the nature of his 
own genius. Mr. Dennis quotes his remark : “ If 
there be anything good about my poetry or prose 
eithei*, it is a hurried frankness of comjK)siti()n 
which pleases soldiers, sailors, and young people 
of bold, active disposition.” And Mr. Dennis adds, 
very justly, that this “ hurried frankness of com¬ 
position ” has often a special charm for j)COplc of 
a very opposite temperament,— that it had, for 
instance, a special attraction for Cardinal Newman, 
who confessed that, while he admitted the unques¬ 
tionable superiority of Wordsworth, Sir Walter’s 
verse gave him greater pleasure. When Scott 
spoke of the principal charm eff his style consisting 
in the “hurried frankness” of his composition ho 
was thinking, no doubt, of his battle-pieces, which 
certainly seemed to rush along with all the })assion 
of a charge of horse as in the Battle of Flodden 
Field, the combat between James and Kodorick 
Dhu, or the splendid ballad concerning the revenge 
taken on the Kogent Murray in “ Cadyow Castle.” 
But, except in the battle scenes, I venture to doubt 
whether the occasional hurry of Scott’s thought— 
perhaps there might be a slight hurry in the mere 
words, in the mere expression of the thought, even’ 
where the mood is most tranquil and leisurely--- 
does display to us his poetry at its best. Pitt, who 
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^lived to read and a<liuijc profoiindlj^ “ Tht3 Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,picked out the picture of the 
old harper's self-distrust and hesitation, and then 
of his rising courage as ho perceives the sympathy 
of his audience, and feels once more tlie glow of 
rapture with which the eager gaze of fair and 
admiring listeners fills him, for ^j^ecial admiration; 
and certainly there is no “ hurry ” in that exquisite 
and delicately-shaded delineation of the ebb and 
flow of a Minstrel’s ardour 

And then, he said, he would full fain 
H(* C(juld recall an ancient strain, 

He never thought to sing again. 

It was nut IVaiued for village chuils. 

Blit lor liigli dames and mighty earl.<; 

He had played it to King Charles the (lof^l 
When he kept court ni Holyrood; 

And much he wished, yet feared, to try 
Tlie lung foigotle.u Jiiel«»dy. 

Amid the strings his lingej’s strayed 
And an uncertain warbling made, 

And oft he slioo^ his lioaiy head. 

And wlien he cauglit. the measure wild. 

The old jiian raid'd liis face, and smiled ; 

And lightened uj) }ji.s fade* I eye 
With all a poet’s ecstasy ! 

In varying cadence, soft or strong, 

He Bwei^t the sounding chords along: 

1 'lje present scene, the future lot, 

His toils, his wants, we?‘e all forgot. 

Cold diffidence, anrl age’s frost, 

In the full tide of song were lost; 

Each blank, in faithless memory voiil, 

'^riie j)0(*l’s glowing thought supplied ; 

* And while Ids harp responsive rung, 

’Twa.s thus tbe Latest Minstrel sung. 


f 
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There is no “hurry” in the thought there, rather 
the poet lingers gently on theHheme, though he 
deals with it with the simplicity and frankness of 
an unstudied ease. Poj-haps it is true that the 
short linos and entire absence of elaboration bespeak 
there, as in almost all his poetry, a certain indiffer¬ 
ence to the mode oV saying what he liad to say; but 
at least there is no impatience to liave done with 
the theme. fTe dwells upon his thought with a 
ha])py pathos of detail that exju’csses anything but 
the rush of battle. When Mr. Dennis says, in his 
jireface to “ Marmiori,” “For his master on the 
battlefield we must go back to Homer,” I am not 
at all sure that the exception should have been 

made. Homer is much more than Scott's mastei' in 

* 

beauty, in clearness of vision, in brillhincy of touch, 
in wideness of comprehension, in harmony of treat¬ 
ment, but as to his battle-scenes, I doubt their 
conveying half the sense of rapture in war which is 
conveyed in the battle-scenes of the rugged northern 
minstrel. In his descriptions of cojiflict he is far 
more eager, moi’e anxious to snow whither t^e- con¬ 
flict tends, than Homer himself. The fever of the 
strife gets into his Idood. But 8cott is not all 
battle-scenes. And when his mind is dwelling on 
some fresh and beautiful aspect of human life or 
external nature, he is often at his very best.' Then, 
though his style gives us all the sense of cai'eless 
and buoyant fijuikness, the thought often dwells 
with a loving and tranquil delight on what his 
vision shows him. Take, for instance, the various 
exquisite introductions to the different cantos of. 
“Marmion,” the passages in which he recalls with 
so much rapture the scenery that he had loved 
aa a child, or as a youth. J^very one knows 
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•the 

the 


delightful picture of Smailholijfe Tower, and 


Barren sceiio, ai»d wild, 
Where naked clitls were i iulely piled ; 

But ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tults of loveliest green ; 

And w'ell tlie lonely infant kiu-w 
lleresscii where the wallllon cr irr‘‘W, 

And honeysufikle lov(;d to crawl 
Up th(‘ low erng and ruin’d wall. 


Thcfe is certainly no Imrry in the thought of 
that tender ainl delightful pictvire, tliough the 
wording there, as everywhere, seems to have some¬ 
thing of the sviftne.ss and carelessness of the 
mountain stream. But let u.s take a somewhat less 
well-known passage, that in which his memor}' 
recalls his siuumoi' wanderings with Mr, Skene;— 


d’o thcc, jjcrchance, this rambling strain 
Ih'calls our sumi^ier walks again; 

Wlien, doing nouglil,— and, to .speak true, 
Not anxifjus to find aught to do,- 
'I’he wild unboundcfl hills we ranged, 
Wliile oft our talk its topic changed, 

And, desultory as our way, 

Hanged, unconfmed, from grave to gay. 
Even when it llagged, as oft will chance, 
No effort inadij t(; bri'ak its trance, 

AVe could right ph'asantly pursue 
(.hir sports in social silence too ; 

’idiou gravely Lahoming to poi tiay 
The bliglited oak’s fantastic spray ; 

1 .spelling o’er, with luucli delight, 

I he legend of that antique knight, 

’J’irante by name, ycleped the ^Vhite. 
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At eithur’s fuo.t a trusty Hrj^uiie, 

“ Panduur ” and “ Oamp ” with eyes of lire, 
Jealous, eacli others iiiolious viewed, 

And searee suj)presst!d their aiicioiil feii<l. 

The laverock whistled from the chmd ; 

The stream wjis lively, but Tujt loud ; 

From the wb’te thoi'ii the May-!lower slujd 
Its dewy fivigraiice round our liead : 

Not Ariel liv(jd more merrily 
Under the blossouied bough, than we. 

That is the picture of a mind that loved to muse, 
though it did not dwell on the words in which it 
shaped its musings with the fastidious delight of 
Keats or Tennyson. Whatever hurry there is there 
is mere hurry of speeeh; the thought lingers so wist¬ 
fully, til at it seems to grudge the omission of any 
detail which would recall the scene more perfectly. 

Again, though there is eagerness of expression, 
how tender and dreamy is the delight whieli lingers 
over the description of the heroine in “The Lady 
of the Lake ” :— 

Tlio maiden paused, as if again 

She thought to catch the distant strain. 

With licad upraised, and look intent, 

And eye and ear attentive bent, 

And locks Hung back, and lips apart. 

Like monument of Grecian art, 

In listen ing mood, she seemed to stfmd, 

ITie guardian Naiad of the strand. 

And ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 

Of finer form, or lovelier face ! 

What tliougli the sun, with anient frown, 

Had slightly tinged her cheek with brown,— 

The sportive toil, which, short and light, 

Had dyed her glowing hue so bright, 
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Served too in hastier swell to show 
Short glimpse* of a lireast of sno\? : 

What though no rule of courtly grace 
To ineaBurcd mood had trained lier ]>ac<‘, - 
A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne’er from the heath-flower dashed the dew ; 

KVn tlie slight harebell iviisec^ its head, 

Klastio fiom her airy tread . 

What though u})ou lier speech ther^' hiieg 
’L’hft accents of Ihe, mountain tongue,— 

Those silver soinids, so soft, so dear, 

The hst’ner held his breath to lu fu ! 

Thcie, again, if there is little or no se,nM‘ of the 
fastidious and (hiinty delight with whi^ h t-hc artist 
in words selects and shades and softens the colours 
with ^\hich to convey his picture, there is at least 
ample evidence of tlic rapture with which iScoti 
dwells upion his theme,— nay, that he was hardly 
able to tear himself away from it. Indeed, the 
extract tells very imperfectly what the potmi itself 
proceeds to delineate noth innumerable touches. Jt 
is oiil}i in the expr('i>s*oii of Scott’s fceliiig that there 
is a certain carelessness, as if the poet somewhat 
despaired of eonveying it by sjjeeeli at all, and 
passed from one trait to another in impatience of 
his own imperfect utterances. 

There was, however, at the heart of Scott’s 
poetry not only this unstudied frankness of utter¬ 
ance, but a iiassiouate sympathy with all masculine 
emotion which gives buoyancy and grandeur to his 
studies of love, wrath, and revenge. It is not 
• simply the poet who is great—it is the man wiiom 
the poet only half delineates. What can be more 
descriptive of a suppressed element in Scott’s own 
nature than the haughty and vindictive passion in 
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Irho noble ballad on tbe assaasination of the Regent, 
Murray ?— ’ « 

SUtriily lit.* apttke—“’Tis swotii to hoar 
In good green wood the bugle bloiMi, 

Rut 8vveoltir to Koveiigc’s ear, 

To drink a tyrant’s dying groan. 

Your slangbiered ‘luarry proudly trodo, 

Al dawning morn, o’er dale aiul down, 

Rut prouder base-born Murray rodt* 

Through old Linlithgow’s orowded town. 

From tli(‘ wild Boidtu*’s bumbled side, 

In haughty triuin]>h inarched he, 

While Knox relaxed his bigot pride, 

And smiled, the traitorou.s jiornp to see 

Rut can stem Rtnver, with all his vaunt, 

Or Pomp, with all her coiirlly glare, 

The .settled heart of Vengeance daunt, 

Or change the purpose of Oesjiair 

And again, how^ pa.ssion;iie is Scott's roveronce 
for the past—the main secret., mo doubt, of Cardinal 
Newman's great delight in liim. How stately, for 
instance, is the image by which ho tries to persuade 
his readers that the obsolete poetry of Thomas the 
Rhymci’ of Krcildouiie was far superior to the 
bards of his own degein^rate century ;— 

fn numbers high, the witching tale 
The propluit poured along ; 

No after hard might e’er avail 
Those nunihers to prolong. 

ft 

Yet fragment.*s of the lofty strain 
Float down the tide of years, 

Ah, buoyant on the stormy main, 

A parted wreck appeaiu 
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All that was left of Thomas the Khymer was a 
]3artcrl wreck " irtdcccl; but it was*the imagination 
of the modern poet which gave it its majestic im¬ 
pressiveness, much more than any trace of grandeur 
in the broken fragments which sui’vived. 



THE CllAKiM OK MISS AUSTEN 

Mk. Goldwin Smjtii has adcUiil another to the not 
inconsiderable roll of ciuincnt men who have found 
their delight in Miss Austen, ilis little book upon 
her just published by AValter Scott in the series on 
“Great Writers,” edited by Professor Eric S, 
Uobertson, is certainly a fascinating book to those 
who alreadv know her and lov^ her well ; and I 
have little doubt that it will j)rove also a fascinating 
book to those who have still to make her acquaint¬ 
ance. Every one knows how enthusiastically her 
six novels were admired by Sir Walter Scott, by 
Sydney Smith, by Lord Macaulay, by George Eliot, 
by Walter Bagehot, and almost all the finest judges 
of delicate literary workraanshii). Mi*. Goldwin 
Smith proves himself to be one of the finest of these 
judges of delicate literary workmanship, though ] 
protest against his view that Sir Walter Elliot'.s 
empty family pride and Lady Catherine de Bourgh’s 
ill-bred insolence of station are ovm’done. That 
only means, I take it, that they would be less 
natural and credible now than they were in Miss 
Austen's trime, which is true; but it is equally true 
that a good many other social features of that day, 
—for example, Mr. Collins’s clerical servility, and 
Mrs. Jennings’s unashamed vulgarity,—would be less 
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.iwitiiral and credible now tlian in Miss x\usten’s time. 
Hut, on fhe wholes Mv. Goldwin Stnith is u.s fine 
a critic of Mias Austen’s slight irnj^erfections as he 
is of hei' manifold peifections. He is more trust¬ 
worthy, for instance, than liOrd ^Macaulay, fur he. 
rightly denies to Miss Austen’s men anything like 
the exquisite truth and finish wllich he finds in her 
women. Admirable as are many of her pictures of 
men, there are not a few very vai«ueU' and in- 
distinctly outlined,-~--Md\var<l Fetrars, for examjfie, 
and Kdmund Hcrtram. .'J’he chief interest in this 
fresh delineation of Miss Austen's wonderful literal-v 

I 

])Ower is the light it throws on the question of her 
secret charm for the few and her want of charm for 
the many,—for it cannot be denied that for a very 
consi(lei-al)Ie number of remarkably aide men, Miss 
Austen wields no sjicll at all, though for those over 
whom she docs wield a syiell, she wields a syiell of 
quite curious force. T believe that the secret, both 
of her great charm for those whom she does chaim, 
and of her complete failure to fascinate a large chiss 
of able^mon, is in tht? fineness—and, indeed, 1 may 
say, the icduced scale—of her exquisite pictures. 
It is not everybody who can aiqireciato the iniiiiature-; 
it is not everybody who can see life at all through 
a minifying instead of a magnifying mcilium. On 
the other hand, to those who can, there is a peculiar 
attraction in such life. Vou can get a glimpse of 
what it was in Sir Walter Scott’s remark: “The 
big bow-wow strain I can do myself, like any one 
now going; but the exquisite touch which renders 
^ordinary commonplace things and characters in¬ 
teresting from the truth of the description and the 
sentiment, is denied to mo." That, just hits the 
mark where it makes Scott disparage his own “big 
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bow-wow strain/’—in other words, ilio deep passionfi 
and eager ant bit ions w'hicli really filled his own 
imagination,—but it misses the mark when he 
supposes himself unable to touch oil' the truth and 
sentiment of commonplace situations, for no one 
could do it hotter than Scott, where the truth and 
sentiment of coiumonplace things was of a plain 
masculine type, like the inlci-est of Joanie I)e;uis in 
her home, in her cows, and hci‘ dairy, or of Dinniont 
in his farm, or of the canny keeper, Neale Blanc, 
in keeping well with Covenanters and Royalists 
alike. But what Scott really meant that he could 
not do, and that Jane Austen could do, was so to 
epitomise and yet delineate pride and meanness, and 
vulgarity and selfishness, and the like, as to give in 
one and the same sentence a glimpse of the reality 
and yet of the amusingness of life, to reduce its 
scale while really multiplying its humours. No otic 
does this like Miss Austen. Sir Walter Scott and 
Fielding, and Dickeiis and Thackeray, and (ojorge 
Kliot all need considerable space for their ])icllives; 
and when you have got them, Vjven the least/iterary 
eye can see that the scale of draAvirig is by no means 
harmonious throughout; that some jiassions are life- 
size, and others hastily indicated by a line here 
and a line there ; that some characters a,re slightly 
exaggerated, and others hardly made visible at all; 
and that while the imagination is rou.sed and exalted 
by some scenes, there are others which, though 
necessary to the story, arc not additions to its charm. 
But with Miss Austen this is hardly ever so. No 
drawing so delicate and yet so artistic has been soeii^ 
in English literature. It is a selection of all that is 
most superficially interesting in human life, of all 
that is most easily appreciated without going very 
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,<lcep, and an exclusion of all tha* it takes real 
weal’ and tear nf spirit to enter tfioroughly into. 
That was what made its singular charm to men like 
Sir Walter Scott and Sydney Smith, and Lord 
Macaulay and Mr. Goldwin Smith, who have wanted 
rest and entcrtainnient when they turn to fiction, 
rather than new labour. And tlfat is what renders 
Miss Austen caviare to the great majority of men, 
who waul, not rest and cntertainmout, but now 
excitement, now stimulus. “What should 1 do,” 
says Miss Austen to a contemporary, “ with your 
strong, vigorous sketches, full of variety and glow? 
How could T possibly join them on to the little bit 
(two inch(‘.s wide) of ivory on which I work with so 
fine a brush as produces little elVcct after mucli 
labour?” In that minute scale and high finish w'c 
}i;ive the secret, in my opinion, both of the delight 
which is felt in Miss Austen by the few and the 
inditlcrtmce felt for her by the many. In order to 
wui’k upon that little bit of ivory with any effect, 
sh(' had to select only what could be given without 
liroad or strong touches; she had to select just 
what intoi csted and amused hei’self; and that was 
not citlnu’ the most sulistaiitial oi’ the most tragic, 
(;!’ the most impressive or the most representative 
[larls of Imman life; but was just what chiefly ex¬ 
cited the interest of a lively and humorous woman 
who lived her life amongst the rural gentry of the 
southei’ii eounties in the time of the great war at the 
beginning of the eentuj’y. It was hardly possible 
to find a finer sieve, a more efieetivo strainer for 
^irtistic material than such a mind as this, and the 
result was something exquisitely interesting and 
attractive to those who liked the fastidious selection 
of social elements which such a mind instinctively 
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made for itself, and intolerably uninteresting anc} 
unattractive to those who loved to brood over the 
larger enterprises, the deeper j^assions, the weightier 
responsibilities, the more massive interests at which 
^ Miss Austen hardly glanced except to convince her¬ 
self that she must leave them to the care of others. 
The maiiv statosfiien and thinhers, and the manv 
humorous women who love Miss Austen’s books, 
love them because they find in them a social world 
like enough to the real world to bo for the time 
eagerly lived in, and yet one relieved of the bitterest 
elements and infinitely more entertaining than the 
real world, a world which rivet.s the attention with 
' out wearying it, and makes life appear far less 
dreary and burdensome, though also far less laborious, 
eager, and anxious than it really is. This is the true 
charm of Miss Austen to those who love hei', and 
the true source of indifference to tho.?o who do not 
The former want a lively social picture in which 
they will bo constantly amused and interested, and 
nevej- required to attempt any great stretch of their 
powers of sympathy and imagination, one^ in con¬ 
templating which they can constantly laugh at the 
pompous self-importance of some men, and the frank 
selfishness of oihers, without grappling too closely 
with any of the great problems of duty or any of the 
great mj^steries and paradoxes of faith. The anti- 
Austenites, on the other hand, want something very 
different in literature from this. The lively super¬ 
ficies of life is nothing to them in a mere literary 
mirror; they like to study V. at the oi igiiial sources 
among the smiles ar>d frowns and flying shafts Oif 
actual society. When they take the trouble to read 
a book at all, they want something that excites and 
awakens them, that makes a kind of impression, 
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•which even the most lively society coi^ld not provide, 

but which they might remember in their dreams. 

Miss Austen’s tine feminine sieve sifts away all that 

has most interest for such men, and leaves nothing 

but the aroma of society without the actual interest 

*• « 

of personal relations. The delicate touches which 
die miniature })rcsevvcs are intd^Chtiiig enough to 
men of this kind, if they see them in living eyes and 
on living lips, but when they are icgistered only in 
the lino stiokes of the literary miniature they do 
not aU'oet them. They expect literature to reveal 
something beyond even the best and moht delicately 
sifted experiences of ordinary life; they expect it 
either to stir them to the very depths and electrify 
them, or to present them with some new mass of 
facts not otherwise attainable; and the delicate 
literaiy miniature painting answers neither purpose. 
But for those wlio like nothing better than to live 


by irmigination alone among just such figures as 
would bore them if they were in the flesh, but only 
delight them in the delicately conceived field of 
a refined and \ivid artist’s canvas, Miss Austen’s 
novels are the most pei fectly amusing in the world. 
There is absolutely no sfram in them, nothing but 
the lightest tracing of the characteristic vanities, 
self-deceptions, follies, and weaknesses, as well as 
shrewdnesses and wit of human life, so delineated 
as to make them all alike, seem even less important 
than they really are; and yet they secure all, and 
moi’C than all, the charms of society to those who 
do not care to be themselves actors in the society 
'they observe. If the Lady of Shalott had had Miss 
Austen’s pictures before her, she would perhaps 
have been satisfied without plunging into the stream 
of real life; for no magic mirror ever reflected so 
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much of it th^t amuses, and so little that heats* 
and excites the soul to thirst after, and taste the 
reality. In Mias Austen’s world vve are content to 
live as mere observers, while most of the groat 
^novelists of Europe succeed in agitating the heart 
and stimulating the instincts which lead to passion 
or action. 



oeougp: p:liot 

pjN(ii.ANiJ has suddenly lost the greatest writer 
among Phiglisliwomcn of this or any other age. 
There can be no doubt that George Eliot touched 
the highest ])oint which, in a woman, has been 
reached in our literatui e,—that the genius of Mrs. 
Browning, for instance, though it certainly surpasses 
George Plliot’s in lyrical sweetness, cannot even be 
coiii])ared with hers in general strength and force. 
'I'h(‘ remarkable thing about George Plliot’s genius 

is, that though there is nothing at all unfeminine in 

it, if we except a certain touch of scientific pedantry 
which not pedanti'y in rmiive^ but due only to 
a rather awkward manipulation of somewhat un- 
feniinino learniTig,—its greatest tpialities are not in 
the least the qualities in which women have usually 
surpassed men, but. rather the qualities in which, 
till George ILliot’s time, women had always been 
notably delicient. Largeness of mind, largeness of 
(ionception, was her first characteristic, as regards 
both matters of reason and matters of imagination. 
She had far more tlian many great men’s power of 
conceiving the case of an opponent, and something 
approaching to Shakespeare’s power of imagining 
the scenery of minds quite opposite in type to her 
own. There was nothing swift, lively, shallow, or 
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rtippant jihout^hor; and yet she could draw swift/ 
lively, shallow, and flipj)aiil- people with admirable 
skill and vivacity ; as, foi' example, Mrs. Poyaer, 
Mrs. Cadvvallader, and many more. Her own nature 
was evidently sedate and rather slow-moving, with 
a touch of Miltonic stateliness iji it, and a love of 
elaboration at tiifles even injurious to her genius, 
no charnctcj's she ever drew were more power¬ 
fully drawn than those at the very op])osite pole to 
her own, f(w example, Hetty’s childish, emi'ty self- 
indulgence, Tito’s smooth and gliding voluj>tuous- 
ness ])a.-5sing into treachery, Kosainond’s lender 
susceptibility and heartless vanity. She herself 
was })ainstaking, even beyond the point up to which 
genius is truly defined as the power of taking pains. 
She often took too much })ains. Her greatest 
stories lose in force by their too wide reflectiveness, 
and especially by an engrafted mood of artificial 
reilectiveness not suitable to her genius. She grew 
up under Thackeray’s spell, and it. is clear that 
Thackeray’s satirical vein had too much influence 
over lier from first to last, but especially in some 
of those earlier tales into which she threw a greater 
power of i>assion, than any which slie had to spare 
for the two gi-e.il efforts of the last ten years. 
Adam Beih\ which might otherwise be the greatest 
of all English novels,— many, no doubt, really think 
it so,— is gravely injured by those heavy satirical 
asides to the reader in whicli you recognise the 
influoiico exerted over her mind by the genius of 
Thackeray,—asides, however, which are by no 
means in keeping with the large, placid, and careful* 
drawing of her own magnificent, and on the whole 
tranquil, rural cartoons, I, at least,* never take up 
those earlier stories— Sila>^ Marner excepted—with- 
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«>ut ;i certain sense of irritation at t^ie discrepancy 
beuveen tbe strong, rich, and free drawing of the life 
they contain, and tlie somewhat falsetto tone of many 
of the light reflections interspersed. George Kliot had 
no command of Thackeray’s literary stiletto, and her 
substitute for it is unwieldy. FiVen in the “Scenes 
from Clerical Life ’’ this jars upon us. For example, 
this sentence in “ Janet’s Rcjjontam’e• “When a 
man is happy enough to wdn the aticctions of a 
-vvect girl, who can soothe his cares with crochet, 
and respond to all his most cherished ideas with 
braided uin-rugs and chair-covers in German w’ool, 
he has at least a guarantee of domestic comfort, 
whatever trials may await him out of doors,” does 
not please an ear accustomed to the hajjpy bitterness 
of Thackeray’s caustic irony. It is heavy, not to 
say elephantine; and this heavy raillery rather 
increases upon George Eliot in Adorn Bede, and 
the Mill on the Floss. One is annoyed to have 
so great a painter of the largest human life turning 
aside to warn us t,hat, “ when Tityrus and Melibceus 
hap})en .to he on the same farm, they are not 
sentimontally polite to each other”; or that a 
lligh-Churcli curate, considered abstractedly, “is 
nothing more than a sleek, bimanous animal, in a 
white Tieckcloth, with views more or less Anglican, 
and furtively addicted to the flute.” ’Fhese sarcasms 
are not good in themselves, and still less are they 
good in their connection, where they spoil a most 
catholic-minded and marvellous picture. George 
Eliot’s literary judgment was not equal to her reason 
jwid her imagination, and she took a gieat deal too 
much Ivlins with the discursive parts of her books. 
Imaginatively, J hardly recognise any defect in 
this great painter, except that ihere is too little 

N 
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movement, in, her stories j they wholly want dash, 
and sometimes want even a steady current. No 
novelist has combined so much ])ower of painting 
external life on a board canvas Avilh so wonderful 
an insight into the life of the soul. Her Knglish 
butchers, farriers, auctioneers, and parish clerks arc 
at least as vigo/Ously drawn as Sir Walter Scott/s 
bailies, peasants, serving-men, and beggars; while 
her pictures of the inward conflicts, whether of 
strong oi- of feeble natures, are far more ])owerful 
than any whicli Sii* Walter Scott ever attempted. 
Such a contrast as that between Hetty arid Dinah, 
such a picture as that of Mr. Gasaubon’s mental and 
moral limitation and confusion, such a study as that 
of Gwendolen’s moral aullering under the toiturc 
administered by Grandcourt, was as much beyond 
the s])hei’e of Sir Walter Scott, as his historical 
])ictuies of Louis XI., Mary Stuart, llalfour of 
Burley, Claverhouse, or .Fames 1., are beyond the 
sphere of George Eliot. Oti the only occasion on 
which George Eliot attempted anything of the 
nature of historical poj’traitui’o,—in Rom^la ,—the 
purely imaginative part of the story is far more 
powerful than the historical. I'he ideas of the time 
when the revival of learning took place had <juite 
possessed themselves of George Eliot’s mind, and 
had stirred her into a wonderful imaginative eH'ort. 
But her conceptions of the purely imagined figures 
—of Bardo, of Baldassarre, and of Tito—are far 
greater than her study of Savonarola. The genius 
for historical })ortraituro, for gathering up into a 
single focus the hints of chroniclers and historians, 
is something distinct from that of mere creation, and 
demands, apparently, a subtler mixture of interpret¬ 
ing with creating power, than most great creators 
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Iw).ssosH. Even Sir Walter Scott failed ^yith Napoleon, 
where he had not free movement enough, and the 
wealth r>f historical material shackled and over¬ 
powered the life of his imagination. It would not 
1)0 true to say that (reorge Plliot failed in like 
tashion with Savonarola, No doubt her picture of 
the great Italian icformer is line, aifd up to a cei’tain 
))oinl eircctivo. Ihit in looking hack oti tln‘ story 
Savonarola fades away from the scene. It is llardo, 
Mie ohl enthusin.st for I he (ircek Iciiniing, or the 
lilfully vindictive gleam of Baldassarie’s ebbing 
intellect as Hashes of his old power return to him, 
or the sup})lc Greek’s eriifty aiahitioii, wdnhh stands 
out ill one’s memory, while the devout and passionate 
Dominican ih all but forgotten. 

No one (;an deny that the moial tone of George 
Eliot’s l)uoks— Fiii£ Holt being, jierhaps, a doubtful 
exception—is of the noblest and purest kind, nor 
that the tone of feeling which prevails in them goes 
far in advance even of their direct moral teaching. 
T slioiild sav, for instance, that in regard to 
marriagt'^thu spirit of I>eorge Eliot’s books conveys 


an almost sacramental conception of itshindingsacred- 
ness, though, unfortunately, of course, her career 
did mucli to weaken the authority of the teaching 
implied in her hooks. But the total ett’ect of her 
hooks is altogether ermohliug, though the profoundly 
see])tical relloclions with which they are penetrated 
may counteract, to some extent, the tonic etlcct of 
the high moral feeling with which they are coloured. 
Before or after most of the noblest scones, we come 
to* thoughts in which it is almost as imjjossible for 
the feelings delineated to live any intense or hopeful 
life, as it is for human lungs to breathe in the vacuum 
of an air-pump. After she has breathed a noble 
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spirit into a §^reat scene, she too often proceeds to 
exhaust the air which is the very life-breath of great 
actions, so that the reflective element in her books 
undermines the ground beneatli the feet of her 
noblest characters. In Adam lUde she eventinilly 
justifles her hero’s secularistic coldness of nature, 
and makes vou leel that Dinah was an enthusiast 

k/ 

who could not justify what she taught. In “ flanet’s 
liepentanco,” again, she ex])resses in a few sentences 
the relief with which the mind turns away from the 
search for convictions calculated to urge the mind to 
a life of beneficent self-saci ifice, to those acts of self- 
sacrifice themselves:— 

No wonder the sick-room and the lazaretto have so 
often been a refuge from tlje tossings of intellectual 
doubt—-a place of repose for the worn and woumled 
spirit. Here is a duty about wliich all creeds and all 
philosopliies are at one ; here, at least, the conscience will 
not be dogged by doubt, the benign impulse will not be 
checked by adversci theory ; hoj-e you may begin to act, 
without settling oiui preliminary (piestion. To nioiat<‘n 
thesutferer’s parched lips through the long night-watclies, 
to bear up the drooping head, to lift the helpless limbs, 
to divine tlie want that can liiul no utterance beyond the 
feeble motion of the hand or hen^ecliing glance of the 
eye—these are oftices that demand no self-c^iieationiiigs, 
no casuistry, no assent to propositions, luj weighing (d 
consequences. Within the four walls, wherti the stir and 
the glare of the world are sliut out, and every voice is 
subdued, where a litiman being lies prosU’ate, thrown on 
the tender mercies of his fellow, t he moral relation of man 
to man is reduced to its utmost ch-aTTn^ss and simplicity ; 
bigotry cannot confuse it, theory cannot^ pervert it, passibn 
.•wed into quiescence (‘.iin lu'ither pcdlute iioi- perturb it. 
As we bend over the siok-bed call the forces of our nature 
rush towards the chaninds of pity, of ]>atitmce, and of 
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Vjve, and sweep down the nnserabh* I'Koliing drift of 
our quarrels, our debates, (uir ^v•ould-l.u‘ wisdom, and 
our elainorouB, riellish desire's. This blt"^.>iiig of serene 
freedom from tlie im^Kirlunilies of (jpiiiioii lies in all 
simile, direct ads of mercy, and is one source of that 
sweet calm which is ofleti felt by the watcher in tin- 
sick-room, even wlien the duties tliere^are of a hard and 
terrible lei ml. 

'riicrc spc.iks the true (Icorge Kliot, and we may' 
.dearly say of her that in lietioti it is lier great aim, 
while illustrating what she believes to be the true 
facts and laws of human life, to tind a fit stage for 
ideal feelings nobler than any which seem io hei' to 
bo legitirrialoly bred )iy these facts and laws. But 
she. tofj often finds herself compelled to injure her 
own finest moral etVccts by the sceptical atmosphere 
Avith which she permeates them. She makes the 
higli hearted heroine of her Mill on the Floss all 
but yield to the j)hysiologi<*al attraction of a poor 
sort of man of science. She makes the enthusiastic 
Dorothea in Middlevnircli decline upon a poor 
creature*like Ladislaw’, Avho has earned her regard 
chiefly by being the object, of Mi’, (ktsaubon's 
jealousy'. She takes religious patriotism for the 
subject of her last great novel, but is at some pains 
to show that her hero may^ be religious without any' 
belief in God, and patriotic without any' but an 
ideal country. This reflective vacuum, which she 
pumps out behind all noble action, gives to the 
workings of hei* great, imagination a general effect 
of supremo iriolaucholy. 

• T should rank George Kliot second ludy in her 
own proper field—which is not tlio field of satire, 
Thackeray’s field—to Sir Whilter Scott, and second 
to him only because her imagination, though it 
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penetrateR far^.deepcr, had ncithor the same splendid 
vigour of movement, nor the same bright serenity 
of tone. Her stories are, on the whole, richer than 
Fielding’s, as well as far nobler, and vastly less 
artificial than Kichardson’s. They cover so much 
larger a breadth and deeper a dei)t.h of life than 
Miss Austen’s, tKat though they are not ])crhaps so 
exipiisitely finished, they belong to an altogether 
higher kind of world. They are strongei’, freer, 
and less Kcmbrandt-likc than Miss Bronte’s, and are 
not mere i)hotographs of social man like Trollope’s. 
They are patient and pf)werful studies of individual 
human beings, in an approiniate setting of social 
manners, from that of the dumbest provincial life 
to that of life of the highest self-knowledge. And 
yet the reflections by which they are peivaded, 
subtle and often wise as they are, to some extent 
injure the art of the pictures by their satiric tone, 
or if they do not do that, take superfluous ])ains to 
warn you, and how very doubtful and insecure is 
the spiritual footing on which the highest excellence 
plants its tread. r 

And this, too, is still more the fault of her poems, 
which ill spite of an almost Miltonic .stateliness, 
reflect too much the monotonous cadences of hei' 
own musical but over-regulated voice. The poems 
want inspiration, and tlio speculative melancholy, 
which only slightly injured lier jirose, predominates 
fatally in her verse. Throughout her poems she is 
always plumbing the deep waters for an anchorage 
and reporting “no soundings.” The finest of her 
poems, “The Legend of dubal,” tries to affirm, 
indeed, that death, the loss of all conscious existence, 
is a sort of moral gain—as though the loss of self 
were the loss of selfishness, which it not only is 
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,11 ot, but never could be, since selfishness can 011I37 
be morally extinguished in a living self,—but the 
lesson is so obviously a moral gloss put on the face 
of a bad business, that there, at least, no anchorage 
is found. And in “ The Siianish Gypsy ” the 
speculative despair is even worse, while the failure 
of the imaginative portraiture isjiiore conspicuous, 
liccause the portraiture itself is more ambitious. 
It will be by her seven or eight great lictions that 
George Kliot will live, not hy her poems, anti still 
less by her essays. But all these, one perhaps 
excepted, wdll long continue to he counted the 
greatest achievements of an Englishwoman’s, and 
perhaps even of any woman’s, brain. 



THE IDEALISM OF OEORGE ELIOT AND 

MIL TENNVSON 

A WEEK in which wc have had additions {M%ddlc~ 
7 mrch and TlicLast Tonriianicnt’’) t o I ho permanent 
literature of England from botli Oeorge Eliot and 
Mr. Tennyson,—indisputably the greatest literary 
artists of our own day, for however Mr. Lrowning 
may rival or sui pass them in the field of imaginative 
thought and delineation, lie cannot for ;i moment 
compare with them as mere artist,—seems to afford 
a natural occasion for comparing the merits of their 
similar but very divergent idealistic power and 
influence. UtterJv differ ent S,s thev are in general 
effect,—so ditt'erent that some would I'cgard any 
comparison between them as unmeaning, -there 
are enough points of likeness in th(‘ nature of thcii- 
genius, and the subject-matter^ of their speculative 
faculty, to make the comparison one of very con 
siderablo interest, not without some definite results. 
The great .superficial difference between the faculties 
of these two great writers I should say is this,— 
that while, of the two, (xoorge Eliot has fai' the 
wider range of pereej)li()n, and therefore mucli 
richer materials for the dramatic delineation of 
character at her command, her feeling for individu¬ 
ality seldom rouses the j)oetic faculty within lier,— 
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which sceiiiri, indecfl, To .'iwAkon in the attempt 

to esi'opc. frow the limits of concrete detail into 
loft.v ueiicralisation,- -while the Poet-Lanreate, on 
the oflier hand, is always drawn into the concrete 
by the tneiMj la.w of his i)00tic instinct, and is even 
tcmj)ted by that instinct to crowd and overload his 
pictincs with the abundance of •Individual touches. 
But (reor<;e Klioi is never so far from the dcta.il of 
actual life, in hin* poetry. “ The Spanish Gypsy ” 
uii^ht 1)0 said to he a ])oem on the influence of race 
on t<un})oraineTit., in which the only defect, though 
it was a grcjU one, was that the ]iictnrcs of indi¬ 
vidual tem|>eranicnt were so limited to what was 
needed by the generalisation in her mind, that they 
never t.or)k any living form on her canvas. Again, 
“The liCigtmd of dnbal ” was a mere song in praise 
of De.ith, a eulogy on the feai' of Death as a good 
which driv(‘.s men into useful and noble work. And 
“ Arnigart wa^ a meditation on the craving of the 
artistic temperament for fame, and on the far higher 
nobility of the self-sacritice which works foi‘ others 
without any stimulus. But iu all these alike, 
while! there wei’c ])lcntv of sonorous and often 
almost Miltonic apojilithegms, there was a curious 
and jcmarkahle want of that dramatic clearnos.s and 
definition, hy idie vividness of wdiich George Bliut’s 
genius h'l.s ehiefly gained the admiration of the 
world. Verse and its harmonies seem to wraj) in 
mist. Ihewomlcrfnl realism of her imagination, to 
snatch her away from the region of actual ])orcep- 
tion into the region of large theoretic survey. With 
• the l^oet-Iiaureatc, on the contrary, rhythm and 
often )-hyme seem (essential even to his highest 
realism,—even to such [)ictnrCvS a.s those of the two 
Northern Tarmers, who are descrihed with a power 
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that seems for jJ, moment to bring his province close » 
to that of the best scenes in George Eliot’s most 
perfect novels. The rhythm and music, which for 
George Eliot drop a soft cloud over the moral detail 
of life, and hll liei* soul with the pi-inciples she has 
generalised from its study, rather than with the 
minutiae of its scetiery, seem to help our gi eat poet 
to individualise still more sharply the visions which 
p;l8s before his imagination till they stand out with 
the colour and solidity of actual life. And this 
great ditVcrence probably arises fi'om another, which 
is curiously illustrated in the new contributions of 
both these great writers. Both are great moral 
idealists in the sense of believing intensely in a 
moral ideal far above our actual life, from which 
it ought to take its sha})e and colour; but while 
George Eliot is a pure idealist,—beli<'ving, a])par- 
ently, that this ideal exists only in the mind of 
man, and is rather mocked than enforced on us by 
“ the 8u})romc Power which has fashioned ’’ our 
natures,—Mr. Tennyson is most conlident that he 
is a realist in the midst of *hi8 highest idealism, 
always. seeming to be compelled by that higher 
idealism t.o depict the broken music and maimed 
purposes of human life more faithfully than ever. 
Thus George Eliot’s new book is intended, if I may 
judge by what she terms its prelude, and the drift 
of her first part, to illustrate the utter moral 
failures into which high ideal purposes are apt to 
lead women. After referring to St. Theresa, and 
the success which a certain coherence in the social 
faith and order of her day enabled her to achieve, 
in working out her high ideal, she adds that since 
then “many Theresas have been born who found for 
themselves no epic life wherein there was a constant 
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iinfol«ling of fur-resormnt action,“perhaps only a 
life of mistakes, the ofi'spring of a certain spiritual 
grandeur ill-mat died with the mcaniievss of oppor¬ 
tunity ; poi’baps a tragic failure which found no 
j)oet, and sank unwept into oblivion.” And she 
adds, “Some have felt that their blundering lives 
are due to the inconvenient •indefiniteness with 
which the Su])i emc Power has fashioned ^he natures 
of women.” Thus her new story is intended to 
paint tlie inisory of the moral chaos into which the 
highest ideal yearnings naturally lead and plunge 
ho)’ heroine. The i*oct-Laurcate, on tlxe other 
hand, touches the same subject, but difl’crently. 
His Arthurian poem of many parts is an elaborate 
})ictiire of a great moral failui'o to subdue earthly 
circumstance to the highest will, but of a great 
moral failure in which there is more glory than in 
most success. In this last grand division of the 
poem, the poor court, fool who is, amongst all the 
faithless, the only faithful found, w’ho alone clings 
sobbing to Arthur’s feet when the king i-eturns to 
find (jiiinovcre /led,*and ho, to the questioning of 
the king as to who it is that clings to him in the 
gloom, “ sends up an answer sobbing,—” 

I am thy fool, 

And 1 shall never mala* tlioe smile again I 

—this j^oor little jester, Dagonet, 1 say, while he 
ajjpears to affirm, is used really to refute this 
teaching of Gecjrge Kliot’s that circumstance is so 
hostile as often to foil and overwhelm most the 
characters which are most worthy of an aureole 
of glory. ** 8w’ine ? ” he says, in answer to Sir 
Tristram’s contemptuous reproach,— 
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Swine? 1 have wallowed, I have washed,—the world ■ 
Is hesh and shadow —I have? had my day. 

ITie dirty nurse Experience in her kind 

Hath fouVd me, - -as I wallowed, then 1 washed. 

1 have had my day and my philoso 2 >hie-'S,— 

And thank the Lord I am King Arthur's tool. 

Yet he who bears this strong testimony to the 
soiling influence of the world, is also he who most 
retains the faith in the “ Harp of Arthur uj> in 
Heaven,” who mo.st believes in the constellations of 
which ho say-s,— 

It makes a silent music nj* in Hcavtui, 

And 1 and Arthur and the angels heai ; 

and who gjieves the most when the spiritual order 
which Arthuj- had established in hi.s kingdom is 
rent asunder, and the king finds himself the centre 
only of a ruin, his purpose a failure, and even his 
courage almost a wreck. There is nothing finer in 
English poetry in its way—that way which George 
Eliot so finely de.scribos as “S,n unfolding of far- 
resonant action”—than Mr. Tennyson’s picture, not 
of the success, but of the ruin of a great ideal. 
And yet it i.s exactly in the ruin — even in .such 
elements of the ruin as Lancelot’s and Guinevere’s 
sin, whore you cannot pretend that the idealism of 
the soul is pi*eserved unstained—that the poet 
brings out most powerfully his faith in the divine 
life which seems to have been so signally quenched. 
That earthly circumstance clashes with the higher 
purposes of men so as to foil their noblest designs, 
is as clear to the great poet as to the great novelist; 
t'jJt while the latter appears to find therein the 
theof of the indifference of “the Supreme Power” 
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' which fashions human nature to* our failure or 
success, the former seems to find in it only con¬ 
firmation of his faith in that divine purpose which 
shatters our hopes only to purify and enlarge them. 

But to come back to the point from which 1 
started, the essential contrast between the great, 
poet and the great novelist of •our day as artists 
consists in this, that while both connect together 
their works with a pure ideal thread on which they 
string their great pictures, whilo both see clearly 
that the ideal thread is not, and never can be, a 
thread of even predominant joy, while both discern 
and delineate the power of this high ideal tempera¬ 
ment to blind the eyes of those who possess it to 
the dull material realities of life, Mr, Tennyson, 
nevertheless, uniformly gives it a victorious and 
triunj])haiit euthanasia in spite of all seeming failure, 
while George Kliot almost as uniformly quenches 
her ideal light in gloom. A curiously blind critic 
ill the last number of the Quartniu Ikview, who 
seems to me to enter as little into the Byron w'hom 
it waj his object exalt, as into the Tennyson 
whom it w'as his object to depreciate, tomarks, with 
that accurately-aimed infelicity with which blind 
criticism docs now' and then manage to distinguish 
its groping course, that there is no sort of wholeness 
ill Tennyson's “Idylls of the King,”—that the [loet 
“ seems to have picked out a legend here and there, 
as he svanted one for a subject, without regarding 
its connection with the rest.” Now the power of 
this great series of poems consists entirely in the 
absolute unity of the imaginative centre to bo traced 
ill every piece from first to last,—in the continuous 
grandeur of that great earthly illusion by which 
Arthur founds an empire on foundations far too 
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lofty to last, sees, without seeing, it slowly crumbling ‘ 
away beneath his touch from the very moment it 
appears to have gained its victory, dimly apprehends 
that he has in suinc sense injured his folh)wers by 
the very loftiness of his requirements,-- the grandeiir 
of the vows which blight those by whom they are 
))roken,—and survives the ruin of all his hopes with 
only a faithfid fool to bewail tlnur <lestruct.ioTi. 
The king is so blinded by his own great dream that 
to some his career seems all illusion, and the saying, 

Of bygone Merlin, “ Where is he who knows 

From the great deep to the great deej) he goes, 

appears to such as these an ado(|uatc ej)ita]>h uj)oii 
it. Yet no one who reads the series as a wliole can 
help feeling the sense of triumph in the close, when 
Sir Gawaine’s ghost goes shrieking down the wind, 
“And hollow, hollow, hollow, all delight,” and 
Arthur passes to his isle of rest. The illusion that, 
blinds the king is the illusion of infinite light- -far 
more real than the world to Wbicli it blinds him. 
With George Eliot, on the other hand, the same 
idealism and illusion—not a whit less noble in tbeir 
moral source—always come to some sad ending and 
partial or total quenching. The finer Jiatnrc in 
Dinah suffers eclipse under the secular shadow of 
Adam Bede. Uomola fails and fades in a melancholy 
twilight. The Spanish Gypsy succumbs to a part 
too hard for her. Jubal is extingiiished with his 
song, and told to be grateful for extinction. 
Armgart loses all her fire and hope as she takes 
home her lesson of self-sacrilice; and here, in this 
new work of our aut}n)r’s, — which is, I am sure, 
going to be a great one,—we are pretty plainly told 
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in the preface (why does she call it*a “prelude”?) 
that the lieroine is to be the victim of her own 
idealism, and to founder on the rocks of uncongenial 
circumstance. That the sister of little feeling is to 
see hei’ way easily, and the sister of doej) feeling to 
stray far into the wilderness, I do not [complain. 
x 4 l! true realism teaches us that so it continually is. 
But that w'C are to trace the history of a “ foundress 
nothing, whose loving heart-boats and sobs after 
an unattained goodness tremble off and are dispersed 
among hindrances,” seems to me the fiat not so much 
of realism as of that deficiency in the faculties of 
insight which only the stimulus of faith can supply. 
The true idealism of life undoubtedly often leads to 
failure and grief and outward ruin immeasurable; 
but only infidelity to it, selfish recoil from it, leads 
to that quenching and exhaustion of spirit in which 
the finest characters of (loorge P^liot’s works are so 
often allowed to flicker out their lives. 



NEWMAN AND TENNYSON 

The unveiling of Cardinal Newman’s statue on 
Wednesday at the Oratory of St. Philip Ncri was 
an event which 1 cannot help looking on as the 
consequence of a national mistake. Newman was 
no doubt a Roman Catholic, and a deserter from 
thp Anglican communion, but he was a great 
Englishman before he was cither, and perhaps 
more distinctively a great Oxonian than anything 
else. Oxford ought to have claimed him instead 
of rejecting him, as unluckily she did. His genius 
was full of the very essence of Oxford’s great 
motto, “ Veus illuminai^o ”'‘and his manijier was 
the embodiment of that ‘'sweetness and light” 
which has characterised so many of the best Oxford 
teachers, till it has often been called the Oxford 
manner. The Roman Catholics saw this and 
generously offered the statue of their great thinker 
to Oxford; but Oxford was too shy of the Roman 
Catholic faith—though it was the faith of Oxford 
itself in an age when the University was more of 
a European than of an English institution—to 
accept the offer, and has thereby lost the memorial 
of one of the greatest and most impressive figures 
amongst her sons. The late Poet-Laureate, whose 
most characteristic aim in life was by no means 
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far removed from Cardinal Newmanjs, seeing that 
both these great men confronted the deepest doubt 
boldly, and yet in a spirit eager to show that faith 
is deeper and truer than doubt, has said with some¬ 
thing of paradox :— 

There is more, faith in hoiieSt doubt, 

lielieve me, than in lialf the creeds. 

But though Newman would hardly have said that, 
for he did not love paradox, and perhaps would 
have been more disposed to say, what is also true, 
“There is more doubt in shrinking faith, believe 
me, than in half the heresies,” there never was a 
religious thinker, certainly a great ecclesiastic, who 
expressed more i)Owerfully and more candidly the 
great doubts with which he grappled, or who 
taught his friends to face them with a calmer and a 
clearer glance. Mr. Wilfrid Ward, who has done 
so much to promote the knowledge of the great 
Cardinal’s writings,—with a complete belief in his 
hero’s n|^timate solution of tliose doubts which I 
have never been able to share,—has quite lately 
published in a paper in the New Review (July 
1896) a study of Tennyson, which seems to mo to 
demonstrate how much and how deep a sympathy 
there was between the most characteristic aim of 
Tennyson as a religious thinker and that of the 
Oxford loader who ended his days as a Cardinal 
of the Church of Koine. And though Cardinal 
Newman’s name is never mentioned, so far as 1 
rejnember, in Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s article, 1 am 
very glad to avail myself of its drift to illustrate 
my contention that there was quite enough of 
parallelism between the religious aims of these 
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two very different men, with their two widely 
diftcroiit manners, to show how ill Oxford under¬ 
stood her own characteristic aims, when she 
practically declined to recognise Newman except 
as a deserter from her fold. Newman, no doubt, 
was a far more earnest believer in the dogmas of 
Christianity than Tennyson, who never succeeded 
in reconciling himself wholly to the Christian 
creeds, profoundly as he revered and loved the 
person of Christ. But I do not scruple to say 
that his method was the same as Newman’s, though 
he could not go so far as Newman went in acce])ting 
the intellectual form in which histoi'ical Christianity 
had embodied itself in the creeds of the Church. 
Mr. Wilfrid VV'ard’s paper has ])een talked of as 
if it were an unauthorised revelation of jwivate 
confidences between Tennyson and himself. Nothing 
can be more ridiculous than such a statement, and 
I doubt whether those who think so have carefully 
read what they so describe. It is, I venture to 
say, a lucid exhibition of thoughts written all 
over the most definitely religious of Lord Teimyson’s 
poems, and though, with the exception of “The 
Two Voices,” they are by no means amongst his 
greatest poems, they are certainly amongst the 
writings which most definitely express the aims 
dearest to Tennyson’s heart, and bring him nearer 
to the great Tractarian leadei*, as regards his inmost 
thoughts, than I could ever have expected men so 
different and so wddcly severed in their origin and 
their walk in life to come. 

What was certainly common to the dearest 
objects of Newman and Tennyson is—that while 
they both believed that faith is deeper than doubt, 
they both endeavoured to confront doubt with the 
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stcjulicst and most iiitie2)i(l gaze, S,nd held that 
the more frankly we meet and measure it, even 
when it scorns to threaten ua with utter disaster, 
the more surely shall wo ultimately triumj)!! over, 
not indeed all our doubts, but all those which 
would leave us without any helm in the storm, 
and without any comjiass by whicdi to steer. Let 
mo trace the lirinciplcs which seem to be common 
to Newman and Tennyson in dealing with the 
fundamental incjodulitics of the human intellect. 
Jn the first jdaco, there is i)erfect agreement on the 
])oint that the sense of duty is the <locpest root of 
faith. Cardinal Xcwman, naturally enough, put 
this with more point and efi'ectiveness than the 
Poet-Laureate, though both of them jiut it clearly 
and (hitinitely enough. Newman is never tired 
of pi’cssing the 2)oint that the spirit of obedience 
to duty is the beginning of all true religion. He 
h( 3 ld that even the most heretical parents should 
find their children obedient, and that in that early 
obedience the first stop would be taken towards a 
truer hyth. Ho rnfikes his hero in Loss and 
Gain rchukc a friend for saying, “ I can’t believe 
this or that,” and declare that, if only he could 
find any one with proj^er authority to say, “This 
is true,” then he ought to believe it,” and not to 
say that he cannot believe it simply because it is 
beyond the power of the human intellect to com¬ 
prehend. Tennyson look the same line of thought 
in dealing with doubt. He regarded the instinct 
of the conscience as the root of faith. “His 
nvithod,” says Mr. Wilfrid Ward, “consisted in 
the presentation of two opposing veins of thought— 
of questioning and doubt on the one hand, and 
of instinctive assurance on the other. Each line 
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of thought isf-givon its weight. The instinctive' 
assurance is not set aside in consequence of the 
speculative doubt, nor is it allowed to check 
the -doubt in its critical function. Doubt and 
questioning may lead to the discovery that some 
instinctive beliefs are based on more ju’cjudice. Yet 
there are instincts which bear in them signs of 
authority,—as the inner voice appealed to in ‘ the 
Ancient Sage,’—and the fact is recognised that 
doubt and questioning may bo morbid and a con¬ 
sequence of intellectual defect. In ‘ The Two 
Voices ’ these two elements are formally expressed.” 
And Mr. Wilfrid Ward quotes the poet’s own 
definition of his aim:— 

As faj- as might be, to carve out 
Free space ‘for every hiiinau doubt, 

That the whole mind might orb about. 

To search thro’ all I felt or saw 
Tlie springs of life, the depths of awe, 

And read the law within the law. 

I do not suppose that Cardinal Newman ever 
desired to provide fresh space “for every human 
doubt,” for which he thought that there was ample 
space already in our restless intelligence, as we 
know it. But he undoubtedly desired greatly 
“to reach the law within the law,” and there he 
and Tennyson were working on common ground. 
Moreover, as his University lectures show, he 
wholly disapproved any attempt to stifie doubt as 
distinct from the effort to confront it fairly with 
the deeper facts of life. 

Again, look at the profound sympathy between 
the view of th'e late Poet-Laureate and the view of 
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•Cardinal Newman on the subject of Jho limited and 
closely hedged-in free-will of “man. Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward reports Lord Tennyson as saying, “ Man is 
free, but only free in certain narrow limits. His 
character and his acquired habits limit his freedom. 
They are like the cage of a bird. The bird can hop 
at will from one perch to another, and to the floor 
of the cage, but not beyond its bars.” And so, too, 
Cardinal Newman, though on this point more of an 
idealivst than Tennyson, insisted on the narrow verge 
of human liberty, and even ventured to satirise the 
disposition to glory only in the possession of a 
liberty which we do not know how to use. Liberty, 
he insisted, is only valuable to those wdio can find 
the highest guidance for its exercise, and is even 
injurious to those who are satisfied with the mere 
possession of it, and regard the mode in which it is 
to bo exercised as something more or less iiTelevant 
to the joy of being at liberty to go wrong. He 
could not endure the jauntiiiess with which men 
riot in the idle possession of one of the most re¬ 
sponsive of gifts. Those, he deeJared, who say to 
themselves, “I am examining, I am scrutinising, I 
am free to choose or reject, I am exercising the 
right of private judgment,” are about as wise as the 
person who ostentatiously exults in his grief for a 
friend, and says, “I am weeping, T am overcome 
and agonised for the second or third time, I am 
resolved to weep,” and of such a one I should 
certainly say that his grief was not profound. And 
80 the sense of liberty cannot be serious in a man 
who is content to make a great fuss over it, and not 
to take that anxious care to exercise it rightly 
which alone shows his real value for it. To 
Newman liberty of choice was a “ dread ” gift:— 
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Son of inijjiortal set'cl, higli-de^itined Man ! 

Know tliy dread gift,—a creature, yet a cause : 
Each mind is its ovvn ceiifre, and it draws 
Home to itself, and moulds in its thought’s span 
All outward things, the vassjils of its will, 

Aid(‘fl hy Heaven, by e,irth unthwarled still. 


That is written in the noblest stylo of Tennyson's 
verse, but it was published before Tennyson had 
produced anytliing in that high strain. 

Of course the most im])oriant and rcniark;il)le 
of the analogies between ^^ew'inan and Tennyson 
was the very deep conviction shared by b(»th of 
the absolute certainty of the relation of God to ihe 
soul of man. Newman tells in his Jpohujia that 
“ from a very early age ” ho had “ rested in the 
thought of two, and two only, supreme and lumin¬ 
ously self-evident beings, myself arid niy Ci’eator,” 
and that conviction may be regarded as the vcjy 
root of all he had to say in this world, however 
wide-spreading may have been its leaves and 


branches. It was noarlv the? same with Tennyson. 

If I •' 

Let us hear Mr. \Vilfrid Ward’s account of the 


manner in which Lord Tennyson, almost at the 
last, read to him the “ De Profundis” as his deepest 
profession of faith :— 


He raised his cye.s I'rom the book at the .Me,v(;?ith liim 
and looked for a inoineut at liis hearer with /m inde¬ 
scribable expression of awe belbre he ut.tered the word 
“spirit:—Out of the dee])—S]urit—out of the deep.” 
When he had finislied the second greeting he was trem¬ 
bling much. Then lie read the ])rayer—a iirayer, 1 j^ 
had told me, of self-prostration before tlie Infinite. 1 
think he intended it as a contrast with the analytical 
and rellective character of the rest. It is an outpouring 
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, of the fiijuplefit aiul mo?;! intense sclf-aljAndonment to the 
dre/ilor, an ackiiowiedgnieiit, when all lias been thought 
and said with such insight and beauty, that our lR*,st 
thoughts and woids are as notliing in the Great Presence 
—in a sense pai’allel to the breaking olf in the ode to 
the Duke of AVellinglou :— 

S])eak no more of his renown, 

Ijiy your eailhly fancies down. 


'Fhat is Tennyson, and what says Cardinal Newman 
in his “ Dc Profundis ” :— 

Take me away, and in the lowest deep 
There let me be. 

And there in hope the lone night-watches kee}>, 
Told out for me. 

There, motionless and happy jti my pain, 

Lone, not foj-lorn,— 

'Fliere will T .sing jny sad perjM*,tnal strain, 

Until Ihe morn, 

Tlieivi will f sing, and siiollie my stricken breast, 
^Vhich ne’er cAn cease 

It) throb, and ]>inc, and languish, till po.^-sest 
Of its Sole Peace. 


>Surely there wc see a singular dcjith of ultimate 
sympathy between the almost Puritan poet, whose 
face, with its haggard and even moody linos, has 
s])oken the deepest spiritual truth to this generation 
of the English people, and the great Cardinal whom 
Oxford disowned, because he had in some sense 
, disowned Oxford Mdieu he left the University he 
loved so tenderly in the fashion which he himself 
had foreshadowed long before, when he described 
himself as /‘a pilgrim pale with Paul’s sad girdle 
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bound.” Surety Newman, Koman Catholic thouglv 
he was, shoulJ have been claimed for England as 
Tennyson was claimed for England. Of course ho 
was not nearly so great a poet, but perhaps ho was 
even greater as a man. 
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For many years before his death last Saturday, Mr. 
Carlyle had been to England what his great hero, 
Goethe, long was to Germany—the aged seer whose 
personal judgments on men and things were every¬ 
where sought after, and eagerly chronicled and 
retciiled. Yet it was hardly for the same reason. 
In Goethe’s old age the ripeness of his critical 
judgment, and the catholicity, not to say even the 
facility, of his literary taste, induced a sort of con¬ 
fidence that he would judge calmly, and judge 
genially, anything, whether in life or literature, that 
was not extravagant. Mr. Carlyle was resorted to 
for a very diflerent reason. The Chelsea shrine, as 
was well known, gave out only one sort of oracles, 
and that sort was graphic and humorous denuncia¬ 
tion of all conventional falsehoods and pretentious¬ 
ness, or what was presumed to be conventional 
falsehood and pretentiousness; and, consequently, 
recourse was had to that shrine only when some 
trenchant saying was wanted that might help in 
,the sweeping away of some new formula of the 
sentimentalists, or of the panegyrists of worn-out 
symbols. His almost extravagant admiration for 
Goethe notwithstanding, Carlyle in his greatness 
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was over nio^e disposed to sympathise with the 
great organs of destructive than with those of con¬ 
structive force. He sympathised with Cromwell 
for what he destroyed, with Freclerick in groat 
measure for what he destroyed, with iMira])eau and 
Dan ton for what they destroyed, and even with 
Goethe in large degree for the negative tendencies 
of thought and criticism, ^^"ith the constructive 
tendencies of the past ho could often deeply 
sympathise,—as he showed in Past and resent ,— 
but with those of the jiresent, hardly ever. If 1 
were asked what his genius did for English thought 
and literature, I should say that it did chiefly the 
work of a sort of spiritual volcano,—showed us the 
perennial fire subversive of worn-out creeds wdiich 
lies concealed in vast stores l)eneath the suifa,ce of 
society, and the thinness of the crust which alone 
separates us from that pit of Tophet, as ho would 
himself have called it. And yet, in spite of himself, 
he always strove to sympathise with positive work. 
His teaching was incessant that the reconstruction 
of society was a far gi eater '\\^ork t han the,destruc¬ 
tion of the worn-out shell wdiich usually preceded 
it, only, unfortunately, in his own time, there was 
hardly any species of I’ecoiistructive effort wdiicb 
could gain his acquiescence, much less his approval. 
He despised all the more positive, political, and 
philanthropic tendencies of his time; felt little 
interest in scientific discoveries; concerned himself 
not at all about its art; scorned its economical teach¬ 
ing, and rejected the modern religious instruetoi’s with 
even more emphatic contumely than the “dreary 
professors of a dismal science.” To Carlyle the world 
was out of joint, and his only receipt for setting it 
right—the restoration of “the beneficent whip” 
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for its idlers, rogues, and vagaboijds—was never 
seriously listened to by thinking men. Conse¬ 
quently, all that he achieved was achieved in the 
world of thought and imagination. He did succeed 
in making men realise, as they never realised before, 
into what fermenting chaos of passion human society 
is constantly in danger of dissolving, when either 
injustice or insinceiity—what Mr. Carlyle called a 
shaiii ,"—is in the ascendant, arid rules by virtue 
of mere convention or habit. Ho did succeed in 
making men realise the w’ondciful paradox of all 
social order and discipline, in depicting to us the 
weakness and the hyst.erical cb;iracter of much that 
is called patriotic and humane impulse, in making us 
see that justice and strength and a certain heroism 
of courage are all necessary for the original 
orgatiisa,!ion of a stable society; and that much 
sen.sibility in the body corporate, so far from 
making this organisation easier, is a])t to make it 
both more ditlicnU. and more unstable. Carlyle’s 
greatest power was the wonderful imaginative 
ger.ius which enabled him to lift the veil from the 
strange mixture of convention, passion, need, want, 
capacity, and incompetence called human society, and 
niakcs us understaiul by what a thread order often 
hangs, and how rare is the sort of genius to restore it 
when once it goes to jneces. No one ever performed 
this groat service foi' the world as Carlyle has 
performed it. in fdmo.st all his works—notably in 
Tlid Ft'rndb Hcrolufioii and Savior JinarfuSf and this 
alone is enough to entitle him to a, very high place 
;imong the immortals of literature. 

And ho had all the gifts for this great task, 
especially that marvellous insight into the social 
power of symbols which made him always maintain 
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that faAasy ^as the organ of divinity. He hae 
often been called a prophet, and though I have too 
little sympathy with his personal conce]jtion of good 
and evil so to class him,—though religious seer as 
he was, ho was in no sense Christ-like,—he certainly 
had to the full the prophet’s insight into the po^er 
of parable and type, and the prophet’s eye for the 
forces which move society and inspire multitudes 
with contagious enthusiasm, whether for good or 
ill. He fell short of a prophet in this, that his 
main interest, after all, was rather in the graphic 
and picturesque interpretation of social phenomena 
than in Jiny overwhelming desire to change them for 
the better, warmly as that desire was often ex¬ 
pressed, and sincerely, no doubt, as it was entertained. 
Still, Carlyle’s main literary motive-power was not 
a moral passion but a humorous wonder. He was 
always taking to pieces, in his own mind’s eye, the 
marvellous structure of human society, and bewilder¬ 
ing himself with the problem of how it could be 
put together again. Even in studying ])crsonal 
character, what he cared for principally was^this:— 
for men who could not sway the great spiritual 
tides of human loyalty and trust, he had—with the 
curious exception of Goethe—no very real reverence. 
His true herocvS were all men who could make 
multitudes follow them as the moon makes the sea 
follow her,—either by spiritual magnetism, or by 
trust, or by genuine practical capacity. To him 
imagination was the true organ of divinity, because, 
as he saw at a glance, it was by the imagination 
that men are most easily both governed and beguiled. 
His story of the French Revolution is a series of 
Trudies in the w^y men are beguiled and governed 
righl^beir imagination, and no more wonderful book 
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its kind has ever been written Jin thife world, 
though I should be sorry to have to estimate accur¬ 
ately how much of his picture is true vision, and 
how much the misleading guesswork of a highly- 
imaginativG dreamer. 

It is in some respects curious that Carlyle has 
connected his name so effectually as he has done 
with the denunciation of shams. For I am far 
from thinking that the passionate love of truth in 
its simplicity was at all his chief characteristic. In 
the first place, his style is too self-conscious for that 
of sheer, self-forgetting love of truth. No man of 
first-rate simplicity—and first-rate simplicity is, I 
imagine, one of the conditions of a first-rate love 
of truth—would express commonplace ideas in so 
roundabout a fashion Jis he; would say, for instance, 
in recommending Emerson to the reading public, 
“ The words of such a man,—-what words he thinks 
fit to speak, are worth attending to”; or would dc 
scribe a kind and gracious woman as “a gentle, ex¬ 
cellent, female soul,” as he does in his Life of Sterling, 
There Js a straining for effect in the details of 
Carlyle’s style which is not the characteristic of an 
overpowering and perfectly simple love of truth. 
Nor was that the ruling intellectual principle of 
Carlyle’s mind. What he meant by hatred of 
shams, exposure of unvoracities, defiance to the 
“Everlasting No,” affirmation of the “Everlasting 
Yea,” and the like, was not so much the love of 
truth as the love of divine force,—the love of that 
which had genuine strength and effective character 
•in it, the deminciatioji of imbecilities, the scorn for 
the dwindled life of mere conventionality or pre¬ 
cedent, the contempt for extinct figments, not so 
much because they were figments as because they. 
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were extinct, ajid would no longer bear the strain' 
put upon them by human passion. You can see 
this in the scorn which Caidylo poiins upon “ thin 
men,—his meagre reverence for “thin-lipped, con¬ 
stitutional Hampden,” for instance, and his contempt 
for such men as the Edgeworth described in »John 
Sterling’s life, whom he more than despises, not for 
the least grain of insincerity, but foi' deficiency in 
quantity of nature, and especially such nature as 
moves in society. Greatly as Carlyle despised 
“cant,” he seems to have meant by cant, not so 
much principles which a man does not personally 
accept, but repeats by rote on the authority of 
others, as princijdes which have ceased, in his 
estimation, to exert a living influence on society, 
whether heartily accepted by the individual or not. 
Thus, in his life of Sterling, he indulges in long 
pages of vituperation against Sterling for taking to 
the Church,—not that he believed Sterling to be 
insincere in doing so, but because what Carlyle 
called the “Hebrew old clothes” were to his mind 
worn out, and he would not'hidmit that anv one 
of lucid mind couhl honestly fail to see that so 
it was. 

Carlyle, in short, has been the interpreter to 
his country, not so much of the “veracities” or 
“ verities ” of life, as of the moral and social spells 
and symbols which, for evil or for good, have 
exercised a great imaginative influence over the 
social organism of large bodies of men, and either 
awed them into sober and earnest work, or stimu¬ 
lated them into delirious and anarchic excitement: 
He has been the gi'eatest painter who ever lived of 
the interior life of man, especially of such life as 
spreads to the multitude, not perhaps exactly as it 
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teally is, but rather as it represeiitei] itself to one 
who looked upon it as the symbol of some infinite 
mind of which it eml)odied a temporary phase. I 
doubt if Carlyle ever really interpreted any human 
’s career—Cromweirs or Fredrick’s or Cole¬ 
ridge’s— as jUvStly and fully as many men of less 
genius might have interpreted it. For this was not, 
after all, his chief interest. His interest seems to 
me always to have been in figuring the human mind 
as representing some flying colour or typo of the 
Infinite Aiind at work behind the Universe, and so 
])rcscnting this idea as to make it palpable to his 
fellow-men. He told Sterling he did not mind 
whether he talked “pantheism or })ottheism,”—a 
mil<l joke which he so frequently repeated as to 
indicate that he I’ather overrated its excellence,— 
RO long as it was true; and he meant, I fancy, by 
])eing true, not so much corresponding to fact, as 
expressing adequately the constant eftbrt of his 
own great imagination to see the finite in some 
graphic relation to the infinite. Perhaps the 
central.thought of his life was in this passage from 
Sartor Tkmrtm : “ What is man himself, but a 
symbol of God '? Is not all that he does symbolical, 
—a revelation to sense of the mystic God-given 
power that is in him, a gospel of freedom, which he, 
the ‘ Mossias of "Nature,’ preaches, as ho can, by 
act and word ? Not a hut he builds but is the 
visible embodiment of a thought, but leaves visible 
record of invisible things, but is, in the transcen¬ 
dental sense, symbolical as well as real.” Carlyle 
•was far the greatest interpreter our literature has 
ever had of the infinite forces working through 
society, of that vast, dim background of social be¬ 
liefs, unbeliefs, enthusiasms, sentimentalities, super- 
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stitions, hopes,jfcars, and trusts, which go to make* 
up either the strong cement, or the destructive 
lava-stream, of national life, and to image forth 
some of the genuine features of the retributive 
providence of history. 



MR. CARLYLE ON VERSE 

Students of Mr. Carlyle will not have been sur¬ 
prised at the outbreak against verse which was 
published the other day in his letter lo Dr. Bennett. 
Nearly twcTity years ago he first publicly broached 
the same heresy in his life of John Sterling, whom 
he strcTiuously advised—perhaps in that case wisely 
—to give up verse and stick to prose, but on groinids 
which were many of tliem equally applicable to all 
men and without reference to the individual faculty 
of the man. “ Why simj your bits of thoughts if you 
can contrive to speak them ? By your thought, not 
your mode of delivei%ng it, you must live or die,” 
urged J5lr. Carlyle to his discouraged friend. And 
again: — “Beyond all Ages, our Age admonishes 
what,soever thinking or writing man it has,—‘ Speak 
to me some wise, intelligible speech; your wise 
meaning in the shortest and clearest way ; behold, 
1 am dying for want of wise meaning and insight 
into the devouring fact: speak, if you have any 
wisdom ! ’ As to song so called, and your fiddling 
talent,—even if you have one, much more if you 
Jiavo none, — we will talk of that a couple of 
centuries hence, when things are calmer again. 
Homer shall bo thrice welcome; but only when 
Troy is takerh ; alas ! while the siege lasts, and the 
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battle’s fury rages everywhere, what can I do with^, 
the Homers? I want Achilles and Odysseus, and 
am enraged to see them trying to be Homers.” 
And again, Why follow that sad, ‘ metrical ’ course, 
climbing the loose sandhills, when you have a firm 
path across the plain ? ” And now, it appears, Mr. 
Carlyle holds this doctrine still more strongly than 
when he did his best to discourage Sterling from 
verse-making. He says to Dr. Bennett, — who 
actually had the intellectual nerve to send Mr. 
Carlyle a sonnet of his own composition :— 

It is one of my constant regrets, in this generation, 
that men to whom the gods have given a genius (which 
means a light of intelligence, of courage, and all manfiil- 
ness, or else means nothing) will insist, in such an earnest 
time as ours has grown, in bringing out their divine gift 
in the shape of vem, which now no man reads entirely 
in earnest. That a man has to bring out his gift in 
words of any kind, and not in silent divine actions^ which 
alone are fit to express it well, seems to me a great mis¬ 
fortune for him; but that he should select veme, with its 
half-credibilities and other sad accompaniments, when he 
might have prose and be wholly credible, if he desired it, 
—this I lay at the door of our spiritual tuachors (pedants 
mostly, and speaking an obsolete dialect), who thereby 
incalculably rot the world; making him who might 
have been a soldier and fighter (so terribly wanted just 
at present), a mere preacher and idle singer. This is a 
fixed perception of mine, growing ever more fixed tliese 
many years; and I offer it to you, as T have done to 
many others in the like case, not much hoping that you 
will believe in it all at once. But, certainly, a good, 
wise, eame.st piece in prose from you would please me, 
better than the rausicallest verses could. 

From all which it appears that Mr. Carlyle’s objec- 
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tion to verse consists in this, that thpre is something 
artificial, light-minded, and even falsetto-toned about * 
it as a mode of conveying meaning between man 
and man. 

It rather surprises me that a writer who has so 
completely made a sort of prismatic prose stylo for 
himself,—a style which to every man who makes 
acquaintance with Mr. Cailylo for the first time is * 
apt to seem (no doubt very untruly and unjustly) 
a wonder of artificiality and affectation,—should be 
the one to assert that the form and matter of human 
thought are quite separable from each other, and 
that it is the latter oidy which has any real im¬ 
portance. Why, if it were only for Mr. Carlyle’s 
peculiar comparatives and superlatives of adjectives, 
his very profuse employment of abstractions (such 
as “credibilities,” “Eternities,” and so forth), and 
a number of other really unique and individual 
forms of speech, there would be enough to prove 
from the evidence of his own style alone, that 
special matter often determines its own form by 
some occult law of Ae inner faculty, and that it is 
idle to* assume that a man can express his thought 
in any way ho chooses, or that what would seem 
to one man the most true expression of it, is really 
the expression of the other’s meaning. And as 
for the “earnestness” of our age, Mr. Carlyle’s 
own mind can hardly bo said—except under some 
very peculiar use of the term—to want earnestness. 
Many would say that he is overstocked with some 
forms of that quality. And how does it show itself ? 
^ffot indeed in climbing “the loose sandhills” of 
metre, but, on the other hand, in elaborating a 
sort of special language for himself, which is over¬ 
loaded and indistinct with excess of colour, which 
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combines with <?a great hunger for the ‘adequate 
vision of all physical facts a certain wrathful 
melancholy at the littlencsH of the human world, 
and a vain yearning to introduce Titan-worship 
into it, in the hope of thereby making it somewhat 
less contemptible. This is expressed in Mr. Carlyle’s 
writings by an illuminated kind of style, in which 
the hinting and suggesting l esources of language ai‘c 
all developed so as to produce an almost inconceiv¬ 
able sense of high pressure. The crowding of the 
colours into a sort of Turneresque shorthand seems 
to shadow forth Mr. Carlyles contempt for mere 
speech, and his wish to saturate language with 
meaning under the pressure of some half-dozen 
atmospheres till it has gained something of the 
electric effect of a moral discharge, and become 
rather a personal action than a speech. Mr. 
Carlyle’s sovereign contempt for minute moral 
phenomena, for “ thin ” life, for small scrupulosities, 
is impressed somehow, chiefly by indirect touches of 
style, on every page of his writings. You might 
say that his “ earnestness ’’ overbalances itself very 
often into a lust of the moral-theatrical, which is 
on the very borders of falsehood, and that here his 
earnestness meets the extreme apparently most 
opposed to it. But this again paints itself in his 
style, which is far nearer moral theatricality than 
good verse is capable of being. What, for instance, 
does such a sentence as this, among those finding 
fault with Sterling for taking orders in the English 
Church, express ?—“ So dark and abstruse, without 
lamp or authentic finger-post, is the course of pious, 
genius towards the Eternal Kingdom grown. No 
fixed highway more; the old spiritual highways 
and recognised paths to the Eternal, now all torn 
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up and flung in heaps, snbmorgcA in unutterable 
boiling mud-oceans of Hypocrisy and Unbeliev- 
ability, of brutal living Atheism and damnable dead 
putrescent Cant; surely a tragic pilgrimage for all 
mortals; Darkness and the mere shadow of Death 
enveloping all things from pole to polo ; and in the 
raging gulf-current offering us Will-o’-the-Wisps for 
load-stars,—intimating that there are no stars, nor 
ever wci’c exce})t certain Old-Jew ones, which have 
now gone out.” Trjinslated into common prose, it 
would mean only that a vast deal of unreal and 
half-belief is mixed up with all the traditional creeds, 
that such unreal and half-belief is evil and weak 
and dangerous, and paralyses what genuine belief 
there is in its fight with the brutalism of genuine 
selfishness and self-worship. Jhit this crowd of 
metaphor, under which Mr. Carlyle sails, adds a 
great deal of indirect expression to that rather 
commonplace opinion, and manages to make it ex¬ 
press, i)csides what it does formally say, a vast deal 
of Mr. Carlyle’s personal contempt for antifjiiatcd 
form like, for all professions of accurate thinking 
about infinite subjects, for fanciful solutions of 
problems of which he recognises no authentic 
solution, and, generally, for conventional and 
easy-going religious creeds of all sorts. 

Yet one can see dimly Avhy Mr. Carlyle, with 
all the peculiarity of his speech, hates, as he does, 
the rhythmical forms of English verse. What verso 
specially expresses is the imaginative completeness 
or sjitisfaction of the poet’s mind or feeling, some¬ 
times a sense of harmony between his mind and the 
subject of his thought, more often perhaps (and 
almost always in lyrical poetry) a sense of complete 
absorption in the life of his own emotion which, for 
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the moment, isJillowed to tinge everything ho sees, ' 
and create, as it were, a universe for itself. Now 
neither of these states of mind is what Mr. Carlyle 
wants to express. In all his writings there is the 
fundamental wrath and melancholy of a mind in 
conflict with the world of men as he finds it, and 
anxiety to express that conflict. A deep revolu¬ 
tionary fire glows in his veins,—not revolutionary 
in the popular sense, for he is always striving to 
shadow forth his contempt for the chief revolutionary 
processes of republican enthusiasm, but in a much 
deeper sense than the popular, in a sense which goes to 
the heart of the moral universe as wo find it. He 
wants to see what he calls “ silent divine actions ” 
predominant everywhere, to extinguish the idle fret, 
and gossip, and fussy enthusiasms of the world he 
sees, and substitute for them organised hosts of 
obedient souls waiting upon the silent signals of 
great men, as a servant waits upon the eye of his 
master. His whole soul protests because he does 
not find this. lie cannot express the contempt with 
which he looks upon the foolisli chaos of actual life 
as he sees it. And he cannot forget it and sink into 
himself. However, he has not only no craving for 
the imaginative rhythm of verse, but ho hates it as 
expressing a fundamental harmony which he cannot 
hear, and as hiding the anarchy he detests. His 
grotesqueries of style seem to say the same thing. 
When he talks of “ musicallest verses,” it is with a 
soul that protests against the existence of music in all ^ 
this moral anarchy, and the odd form of his superla¬ 
tive somehow expresses this. Not that he himself' 
is without a sense of music. On the contrary, his 
prose ^expresses often very finely that shriek of the 
retreating wave before it dashes again on the shore, 
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‘ in which the chronic conflict of earthfcind ocean is so 
wonderfully reflected. But in all his music there is 
the note of discord, which verse drowns. He is at 
one with the great silent forces of Nature, or tries 
to be so; but he no sooner sees man (and he cares 
very little about anything else) than he lifts up his 
voice and shrieks or sighs like the wind which 
precedes a tempest. 

I have heard a very able literary man defend 
Mr. Carlyle’s thesis - so far as this goes, at least, 
that a great deal of the finest poets’ thoughts might 
be just as eftectively expressed in prose as in verse— 
by referring to the fine prose scene in Hamlet (Act ii. 
Scene 2), where we find Shakespeare putting such 
thoughts as these, for instance, into Hamlet’s mouth 
and giving them in prose;—“ What a piece of work 
is a man! how noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculty! in form and moving how express and 
admirable! in action how like an angel! in appre¬ 
hension how like a god ! the beauty of the world ! the 
paragon of animals!” Yet nothing could better illus¬ 
trate Mr. Carlyle’s own preference of prose to verse. 
Hamlet speaks this fine passage in prose, why 1 
Because he is expressing not so much his intellectual 
admiration, but the failure of his heart to admire; he 
is expressing not his feelings, but the jar in them. 
“It goes so heavily with my disposition that this 
goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile pro¬ 
montory, this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, 
this brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof 
fretted with golden fire, why, it appears no other 
•thing to me than a foul and pestilent congregation 
of vapours.” And how does ho end his panegyric 
on the great masterpiece of creation, man? ,Why, 
by saying, “And yet, to me, what is this quintessence 
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of dust ? Maf,i delights not me: no, nor woman* 
neither.” Indeed, nothing seems to me more remark¬ 
able than the use of prose by Hamlet throughout the 
play, to express that jar in his mind which Mr. Carlyle 
always feels so keenly. In the earlier part of the 
play, before the discord is fully developed, ho speaks 
in the usual verse. Throughout, when in soliloquy, 
and not directly measuring himself against the world, 
he speaks in verso, which expresses the lyrical pain 
within him. Even with his mother, since he feels 
that she can partly respond to his passionate, but 
tender repi-oaches, he speaks in verse. But in 
fencing with Rosencranz .and Guildenstorn, in his 
mockery of Polonius, in his harshness with Ophelia, 
in his bitter comments in the graveyard, in his 
scornful reception of Osric, he uses a prose nearer in 
tone and movement to Mr. Carlyle’s than almost any 
other English literature could produce, though, of 
course, for many reasons diflerent enough. 

The truth is, that true poetry could no more bo 
given in prose without a complete failure to express 
the writer’s mind than comfnon, everyday prose 
could be given in poetry ; and Mr. Carlyle himself is 
one of my best witnesses. Doubtless a great deal of 
verse is mere prose in conventional fetters ; but I 
doubt whether any of this was worth giving at all, 
either in prose or verse. Take the one great poet, 
who most often falls into pure prose, Wordsworth, 
and wherever you find a prosaic line, you find one 
which neither in prose nor vei’se was worth keeping. 
No doubt Mr. Browning is a great exception to this. 
Many of his serai-dramatic monologues would have* 
been studied with as much interest if they had been 
given in prose as in verso, and some of them with 
a great deal more. The Roman lawyers in “ The 
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V ing and the Book ” would have bccnifar more amus¬ 
ing and readable in prose than in verse. But then Mr. 
Browning, great as ho is as an imaginative writer, is 
hardly a great poet. There is a jar between the 
acute practical sense in him and the visionary feeling 
which resounds through a very great part of his 
verse. But as foi' such an assertion as that Shelley’s, 
or Tennyson’s, or Wordsworth’s poetry, or any true 
[)oetry whatever, loses “ earnestness ” by its form of 
verse, it seems to me simply ludicrous. Just imagine 
how this wail would gain in “ earnestness ” by being 
expressed in prose :— 

When the lamp is shattered, 

The light on the dust lies dead ; 

When tlu*. cloud is scattered, 

•^rhe rainbow’s glory is shed ; 

When the lute is broken, 

Sweet tones are remembered not; 

Wlieii the lips have spoken, 

Love’s accents are soon forgot. 

Any ert^ of the spirit of this sort would, I take it, 
lose indefinitely in earnestness by its translation into 
prose ; and 1,o take quite another sort of composition, 
who w(>ul(l venture to distort and torture into prose 
even the highest specimens of specifically “earnest” 
poetry, Milton’s “Samson Agonistes,” or Words¬ 
worth’s “Ode to Duty”? — 

Stern Ijawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godheaii’s most benignant grace; 

Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 

Flowers laugh before thee on tlieir beds 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
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Thou dist preserve the stars from wrong; * 

And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are 
fresh and strong. 

No ; Mr. Carlyle’s objection to verse is the objection 
of a noble mind out of tune, which is always craving 
to mark the discords of its own depths. Verse is 
the natural and only possible instrument of expres¬ 
sion both for overpowering lyrical feeling and for 
complete imaginative insight. 



MRS. CARLYLE 


If Mrs. Carlyle married for ambition, as Mr. Froude 
reports, it is probable that she has gained what most 
ambitious people hope to gain,—whether they ulti¬ 
mately value what they have gained or not,—a 
name of her own in literature, and not merely the 
name of a faithful companion to her famous husband. 
Never were letters, unless they were the letters of 
Cowper, so full of fascination as Mrs. Carlyle^s, 
Her letters surpass those of her husband in every 
quality which letters should have except vividness, 
—in variety, naturalness, lightness of touch; in the 
rajnd, bitt never abrupt, change from tender to 
satirical, from satirical to imaginative, and from 
imaginative, again, to the keen, shrewd, matter-of- 
fact of mother-wit; while in a few of them there is 
a wild, gipsy kind of waywardness which is, of course, 
entirely foreign to Mr. Carlyle's sphere. But I am 
not going to discuss Mrs. Carlyle’s letters, but to 
attempt to reconstruct, so far as it is possible, from 
the insight they give, the figure of the author of 
the letters, who, while linked with a man of mar¬ 
velous, though narrow, genius, made for herself— 
quite unconsciously too—a fame which shines dis¬ 
tinctly enough even in the immediate neighbourhood 
of his, and which shines by no reflected light. 
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We are tfeld in these volumes that Mrs. Carlyle’s 
grandmother was grandniece to a notable gipsy, 
Matthew Bail lie, who came to be hanged, and whose 
wife was the original of Scott’s “Meg Mcrrilies.” 
Mr. W. E. Forster, to whom Mrs. Carlyle mentioned 
this gipsy descent, is said to have replied that this 
information was the first thing to make her mind 
intelligible to him as a cross between that of a gipsy 
and that of John Knox (from whom also she was 
descended). But, so far as I can sec, there was but' 
little of John Knox in Mrs. Carlyle. She had no 
taste for abstract doctrine, or, indeed, for the 
abstract in any shape. Nor was she didactic. The 
gipsy clearly predominated in her over the Calvinist 
divine. Like the gipsies, she loved a certain wilful 
order, an order improvised out of chaos; and one 
great source of her sufTcring in the extreme repres¬ 
sion of her life with Carlyle was that he had no love 
for those snatches of fitful and changeful energy, 
and wanted nothing so much as constant protection 
against surprise. A brother of General Cavaigrac, 
who was intimate with the Carlyles, used to say of 
Mrs. Carlyle that hers v/as a genius for “ detail ”; 
and so it was,—as well for the imagination as for 
the execution of detail. She could always sec how 
much really skilful detail could ellcct; and to this, 
we believe, she owed much of her extraordinary 
power of managing others,—ranging from the power 
of pacifying Carlyle to the power of “ writing-down 
a parrot.” Considering how wonderfully tender 
and accessible were her sympathies,—at one time 
she, justly enough, called her head ‘‘a perfect chaos 
of other people’s disasters and despairs,”—her 
answer to the question, “ Why do women marry ? ” 
—because, “like the great AVallenstein, tfiey do not 
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scope enough for their genius an(j qualities in 
an easy life,” would scarcely have been a sufficient 
one, for she could have found scope for her genius 
and qualities in almost any life. But undoubtedly 
the enoi'inous difficulties of engineering Carlyle’s 
life for him did make an impression on her 
ambitious imagination, and launched hei* into the 
pursuit of an ideal which she often found quite too 
hard for her. Perhaps the reason why it was often 
^too hard for her was her gipsy pride. As a 
Haddington cooper told her, twenty years after her 
departure from Haddington, she had been, even as a 
girl, “not just to call proud, very reserved in her 
coin])any,” and it was this proud and rosoived side 
of her which rendered her life with Carlyle often 
so much nioi'e unhapi)y than it othei’wise need have 
been. For though she was sweet, pitiful, and 
fascinating to those who leaned upon her, she had 
a keen sense of her own dignity, and could not 
endure to be herself treated as a more detail of life; 
and this Avas how Carlyle not unfreqiiently treated 
her. What she loved 4)cst was to queen it over 
men, and (?ai lyle was not the man to let his wife 
queen it over him. And how could she queen it! 
Long after she was a middle-aged woman she could 
pick np chance ac(pxaintances in a coach and so 
fascinate them, that when she left her i)arasol in 
that coach one would compete eagerly and secretly 
against the other for the chance of recovering and 
restoring it to her. In her old age,—indeed a year 
or two before her death,—when she had partially 
rej^Dvered from a most dangerous illness, middle- 
aged men of the world burst into tears at the sight 
of her whom they had never hoped to see again, 
and quivered all over with the joy of recovering her. 
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She owed th^ power of fascination, no doubt, partly 
to her ready tenderness of sympathy, partly to her 
volleys of gentle scorn. It is clear that women who 
cannot make themselves feared seldom gain the 
same empire as those who can make themselves 
feared as well as loved. It was this double power, 
obviously, which gave Lady Harriet Baring, after¬ 
wards Lady Ashburton, that victory over Mrs. 
Carlyle which embittered some eight years or so of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s life. Lady Harriet, though she can 
hardly have had Mrs. Carlyle’s literary power,-— 
otherwise some of her letters, at least, would surely 
have been preserved,—combined with her intel¬ 
lectual brightness and wit the great advantage of 
genuine high breeding, an advantage which Mr. 
Carlyle, with his vivid perceptions and his own 
peasant breeding, was the first to perceive and 
enjoy. That was how Lady Harriet placed Mrs. 
Carlyle at a disadvantage, for Mrs. Carlyle, thorough 
lady as she was, had never queened it over the kind 
of men who were at Lady Harriet’s feet, and had, 
in spite of that pride and reserve which distin¬ 
guished her as a middle-class woman, nothing like 
the distinction which marked her rival. And 
bitterly did Mrs. Carlyle feel the defeat. It is 
obvious that she who never fretted over the most 
homely tasks before, chafed passionately against 
having — for example — to mend Mr. Carlyle’s 
trousers at the very time when Mr. Carlyle wanted 
to go and worship a woman to whom servile 
domestic tasks were things of little meaning,— 
rumours of the servants’ hall. For I do iipt 
believe that the sore heart which Mrs. Carlyle bore 
about with her through some seven or eight years 
of her married life would have been anything like 
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sore as it was through jealousy al(|ne. She was 
not a jealous woman, and I should doubt if she 
had any of that passionate feeling for her husband 
which stirs jealousy to its depths. But she was a 
very proud woman, and it crushed and humiliated 
her to be slaving for the man who was so captivated 
by the air t)f royalty borne by one who had never 
thus slaved for him. It is the queen trodden under 
the foot of the conquering queen who groans so 
bitterly in M)‘a. Carlyle^s diary of 1855. And she 
groans, as she is well aware, not as that conquering 
queen, if she in her turn had been trodden down, 
would groan, but with less scorn for herself and 
more of middle-class self-pity, and more, too, of 
those feminine consolations which she derived from 
dwelling on her own power of painting her misery. 
Mrs. Carlyle never succumbs to her misery. She 
fights it vindictively. Throughout it you see that 
it is Mr. Carlyle’s indifierenco to her, his scorn, as 
she understood it, his cool exactingness, when she 
felt that the right to exact was hers rather than 
his, that stung her t« the quick. Had anything 
but her personal pride been wounded, she would 
hardly have suffered so much. As it was, she never 
fathomed the deepest depth of wretchedness, for 
she never quite lost the pleasure of painting vividly 
the inward wrath with which she was overflowing 
at this preference of the aristocratic queen to the 
gipsy queen of Carlyle’s earlier life. And evidently, 
too, she frequently met Carlyle’s imperious ^igeance 
with rapier thrusts that wounded him keenly. 

^ I have said that Mrs. Carlyle had little con¬ 
versance with dogma or creed of any kind, but she 
had imagination enough, and critical faculty enough, 
to let in gleams of sj>eculativc wonder on her 
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life, and som^ of these sceptical touches have a, 
marvellous force of their own. In the dialogue 
between her watch and her canary, she makes the 
watch reprove the canary for complaining of its 
prison. “ Alas ! iiiy bird ! here sit prisoners. There, 
also, do prisoners sit. This world is all prison, 
the only diflerencc for those who inhabit it being 
in the size and aspect of the cells; while some 
of those stand revealed in cold, strong nakedness 
for what they really arc, othei's are painted to look 
like sky overhead and open country all around, 
but the bare and the painted walls arc alike impass¬ 
able, and fall away only at the coming of the 
Angel of Death.” Nothing could bel.ter present 
her impression of the universe, for while IMis. 
Carlyle had apparently no faith but an imaginative 
one, she had imagination enough to x>iAint t.he bare 
walls of her universe for herself, and with a fresco 
of no mean beauty. She was keen enough to see 
through the hollowness of false creeds, and to 
penetrate now and then to some of the more 
beautiful as])ccts of true croeds ; but even while 
she could appreciate the dreariness of a ’Church 
of which she could say, “Anything so like the 
burial-place of revealed religion you have never 
seen, nor a rector more fit to read the Buidal 
Service,” she was quite unprepared to contend 
that there should be a burial-place prepared for 
revealed religion, and that the time for reading 
its burial service had airived. Her religion con¬ 
sisted in glimpses of noble ideals, and in the 
gracious human charities for which, when her pride 
was not touched, she was always more than ready. 
She had a humour, too, that combined with her 
natural tenderness to make life, by fitful gleams, 
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ftidiant as well as interesting. Button the whole* 
it is the gipsy queen whom we see in her,—the 
wild, lively queen whoso mission it was to bring 
order out of chaos by the help of her fine genius 
for details’*—who fascinated most men’s hearts, 
but smarted under her inferiority to a choicer type 
of queenhood, and who chafed bitterly against the 
sense of imprisonment w'hich the constant society 
of such a man as Carlyle necessarily imposed on a 
character so full of vivacity, and so eager to feel 
the consciousness of its own power. Such is the 
picture impressed on the mind by the perusal of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s frank, charming, playful, and bitter 
letters, eloquent now with tenderness, and now, 
again, with impatient wrath and a mortification 
hardly rising to the y)oint of scorn. 


Q 
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Mrs. OjjII*hant juui Mr. VeiiubleR both take up 
the cudgels against Mr. Froiidc in current numbers 
of the May magazines,—Mr. Venables in the Fort- 
niphtlfi, and Mrs. Oliphant, in the Cordeiiipomry ^— 
both intimating that Mr. Fronde has done hi.s duty 
very, ill, and is lesjjonsiblc for representing the 
relation between Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle as much 
less satisfactory than it really was. For my own 
part, I have done my best to show that the public 
impression on this head was very hasty, and that 
for a very largti part of her life, at least, Mrs. 
Carlyle was obviously as devoted as a wife as she 
was brilliant as a woman. But apart from the 
question as to the proper inferences to bo drawn 
from the facts, I must say that Mrs. Oliphant, 
whoso very vigorous attack on Mr. Froude is much 
the more formidable of the two, has not at all 
sufficiently weighed what was Mr. Carlyle’s share 
of this responsibility and what was Mr. Fronde’s. 
She writes as if the publication of the fragment of 
diary rested on Mr. Fronde’s sole responsibility, 
whereas, as I understand Mr. Froude, Mr. Carlyle 
had himself selected for publication a part, and a 
most painful part, of the diary, though affording 
no clue to the bitterness of Mrs. Carlyle’s tone. 
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A part only of the following oxtrScta,” says Mr. 
Froudc in giving extracts from the diary, “ was 
selected by Mr. Carlyle, a part sufficient merely 
to leave a painful impression, without explaining 
the origin of his wife’s discomfort,” Mrs. Oliphant 
represents it as if no part of the bitter diary of 
1855-56 had been selected by Mr. Carlyle at all, 
but only fragments of letters which seemed to 
demand explanation, and that Mr. Froude had out 
of his head hunted up the diary to expose the 
black spot in the relations between husband and 
wife. If I have understood the matter rightly 
this is not so. Mr. Froude is, indeed, I suppose, 
responsible for obtaining and publishing the indis- 
CJ’eet and highly-coloured letter from Miss Jewsbury, 
with which the extracts from the diary conclude, 
and is also responsible, I suppose, for some extension 
of the extracts taken from the diary, but not-— 
so 1 understand what seems to me his explicit 
statement — for authorising the publication of 
pass.'iges which reveiij the blackness of desolation 
in whiffh ^Irs. Carlyle was sunk at the time this 
diary was written. Tt is quite another question, 
of course, whether Mr. Carlyle was not exceeding 
greatly the right of a husband in authorising, 
without her consent, the publication of passages 
which could not but draw^ public attention to the 
bitterness of soul in which his wife at one time 
seemed to be lost,—passages which, I am well 
inclined to believe, with Mrs. Oliphant, that Mrs, 
Carlyle herself would never have written had she 
tliought it possible that they would one day see 
the light. But if we are to blame any one, let us 
{it least blame fairly, and not make Mr. Froude the 
whipping-boy on whom to vent all our indignation. 
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It seems to Ine that Mr. Fronde has responsibilities 
enough to answer for. He has to answer for the 
literary reduplications which have extended what 
would have made two charming volumes of unique 
letters into three volumes of letters abounding in 
repetitions and monotonies. Ho is responsible for 
inviting Miss Jowsbury to add an evidently over- 
coloured and ex parte criticism to the most painful 
part of the correspondence. lie is responsible, as 
I understand him, for revealing the explanation of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s darkest moods — the indignation 
which she felt at the intellectual charm exercised 
over her husband by Lady Harriet Baring. But 
he is not responsible for revealing the fact that 
these moods were at one time very dark. Mr. 
Carlyle himself, apparently as a sort of penance, 
had given his sanction deliberately to this revelation, 
and had heard with satisfaction that Mr. Fronde 
acquiesced in that decision. So I understand the 
case. And, therefore, Mr. Froude’s responsibility 
appears to me to consist of three distinct element® 
—(1) Responsibility for not dissuading Mr.icCarlyle 
from an act of questionable penance, but rather 
confirming him in it j (2) Responsibility for 
bringing out the secret of Mrs. Carlyle’s desolation 
of heart, instead of leaving it a riddle to the public; 
(3) Responsibility for darkeniiig the picture by 
adding Miss Jewsbury’s comments. I confess that 
I think the first of these decisions the most serious 
of the throe, and the second much the soundest 
of the three exercises of discretion—not a mistake 
at all, granting that the first course had bedli 
irrevocably decided on; while the third seems to 
me an unquestionable mistake of secondary import^ 
ance. 1 do not think that if any evidence of the 
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*l'’rlcer moods which beset Mrs. parlyle during 
souio years of her life were to' have been given at 
all, it would have been wise or fair to Mr. Carlyle 
to leave them unexplained. The public imagination 
is none too charitable in such matters, and while 
I think it certain that before very long the spirit 
in which this temporary alienation of feeling 
between Mrs. Carlyle and her husband is judged 
will not be very harsh, I do not know what might 
not have been the inferences drawn if Mr. Froudo 
had left extracts from the diary showing us Mrs. 
Carlyle in her misery, and had not afforded us any 
explanation. As for Miss Jewsbury’s comments, 
they seem unrpiestionably to make matters worse 
than they really were, and, therefore, they should 
have been rejected. But they are so obviously 
inconsistent with some of the facts, that they will 
not exercise any lasting influence on the estimate 
of either Mr. or Mrs. Carlyle. It is clear, however, 
that Mrs. Oliphant minimises excessively when she 
represents these moods of Mrs. Carlyle as so 
transient that on tufning a few pages you may 
always come again on the old affectionate language. 
I believe that for some years, at least, the tone of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s letters remains more or less proud 
and frigid, and that you must turn very many 
pages at some parts of the book before you can 
find any trace of the old playful affectionateness 
and fondness. 

To my mind, the primary blunder which Mr. 
Froudo made was in not di^ssuading Mr. Carlyle 
ii’om the ill-judged act of penance which, unless I 
mistake Mrs. Carlyle’s nature altogether, she would 
herself so strenuously have disapproved and con¬ 
demned, and so certainly have prevented had she 
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had anything do with the decision. There is a 
grciat deal of indignation expended in modern times 
on the tyranny of “The Dead Hand,” and it is not 
I who would contend for the right of “ The Dead 
Hand ” to control, unconditionally, the disposition of 
property among the living, seeing that the living 
brain is much more competent to judge of tlio 
expediency of continuing these dispositions of 
property which a once living brain conceived, than 
any brain which had no foresight of the present 
exigencies of society possibly could have been. 
But if, on the one hand, the Dead Hand controlled 
the destinies of the living too much, I am ready to 
maintain that it does not control the disclosures 
that most concern the owner of that Dead Hand 
half enough. It may be maintained, indeed, that 
no one has any right of monopoly in his own most 
secret history, if in any way whatever, accidental or 
otherwise, ho puts it out of hir? own power to keep 
the secret. Nor would I go so far as to assort that 
a man, say of the tenth century, whose private 
history should now be recovered, would have much 
claim on us of the nineteentli century to respect his 
privacy if it could be shown that the publication 
of his story would confer a great benefit on the 
modern world. The reason, as I understand it, why 
the privacy of a person lately dead—or oven dead 
within a period so short that the revelation of his 
private circumstances would seriously aflect a good 
many living persons—should be respected is this: 
that he (or she) had means inaccessible to any one 
else of judging how far it was right or wrong to. 
divulge those private circumstances, and even if the 
wrong of divulging them would ever cease to be a 
wrong. To refuse to respect the privacy of the' 
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<Jo:id —ixi all events while the dead are still a felt 
inlluerice among the living—is to reruse to respect 
the one judgment which alone was compelent to 
decide on the rightness of privacy or publicity. 
Thus, supposing wo could be sure—as I cpiite agree 
with Mrs. Oliphant that we can be all but sure— 
that Mrs. Carlyle would have protested vehemently 
against the publication of those of her journals or 
letters which o.K:})ress either persnmd dibsatisfaction 
with her husband, or a passionate gloom from which 
the })ublic could at once have inferred the existence 
of that dissatisfaction, if not of more than the dis¬ 
satisfaction which actually existed, we may surely 
say that it distorts the truth of hei- character and 
misre})resents her feeling for her husband, when Ave, 
the outside public, receive the confession—even 
though we know the confession to bo involuntaiy 
—of feelings Avhich she could never have written 
down without gr(Sat (jualihcation, if .she could have 
Avritten them down at all, had she imagined that 
they Avould be overheard. 

AVhy is it sim])ly il*istai dly to go and repeat to an 
assembfed ])arty a solilocpiy accidentally overlieaid, 
which Avc well know that the utterer would have 
cut out his tongue rather than publish '{ First, 
because it grossly misrepresents the person who 
inadvertently says aloud what he bolieA''ed him.sclf 
to bo saying only to himself. Next, because the 
reticence he intended to display Avas in all probability 
not only for his own sake, but for the sake of others 
also, and because he was a better judge of the right 
y,nd wisdom of both kinds of reticence than be who 
accidentally overhears him can be. Lastly, because 
Ave all trust each other not to break the implied 
/confidcuce we repose in each other in this way. 
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Precisely in tl^ same way the same reason applies, 
in my opinion, to this unauthorised revelation of 
Mrs, Carlyle’s journal. So far as Mr. Carlyle was 
the only one to suffer by it, he might, perhaps, be 
excused for thinking that he had the right to give 
the permission. But then, in the first place, ho was 
not the only person to suffer by it. In the opinion 
of many of us, Mrs. Carlyle’s character has suffered 
as much, and in part unjustly, because her whole 
soul would have revolted from this seeming dis¬ 
loyalty to her husband, from which, nevertheless, our 
knowledge of its involuntary character cannot 
wholly absolve her. In the next place, even so fai- 
as the revelation affects our judgment of Mr. Carlyle 
' himself, surely her judgment was entitled to much 
weight. No one knew liim so well. No one would 
have been more eager to as.sert that these crude 
journals, never intended for the public eye, would 
misrepresent the truth as to Carfyle himself, even 
though we know we are, as it wore, eavesdroppers, 
listening to her private soliloquies, atid not taken 
by her into her willing confidence. Now, should 
not these things weigh with us ? Is it fair to her 
to overhear her in her moods of anguish talking 
to herself ? Is it fair to her husband ? Is it fair, 
indeed, to the present generation to give it notice 
that if we can but overhear its secrets,—or, worse 
still, if we can overhear what it might like us to 
fancy its secrets, supposing it could be sure that we 
should try to worm them out and publish them,— 
we shall have no scruple in betrayitig those secrets ? 
To ray mind, the very same reasons which make if- 
so undesirable that “ The Dead Hand ” should govern 
the disposition of modern wealth and energies, of 
which the brain which governed that hand had no^ 
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4i’iticipative grasp, make it in the Jiighest degree 
desirable that it should govern the responsibility of 
giving or withholding confidences to the world which 
survives it, of the wisdom and delicacy of which no 
one living could have the same power or right to 
judge as belonged to the dead. No doubt that 
right diminishes with every distinct remove from 
the generation which those confidences would be the 
most likely to fascinate and inlorcst, because the 
reasons for reticence or disclosure gradually expire 
with those removes. But, as it seems to me, “The 
Dead Hand " has not half enough power to suppress 
one-sided and inadequate materials for biograph}'^, 
the communication of which in their piesent form 
would hiive givtm the most exquisite pain, and 
caused the most exquisite solf-re])roach, to the mind 
and. conscience which directed that hand. But in 
this case, at all events, I blame Mr. Carlyle even 
more than I blame Mr. Fronde. 



KAf.PJI WALDO EMERSON 

Tiik gi’CJit American tliinkcr, who has been so 
often compared to Carlyle, and who in sonic respects 
resembles, whilst in many more he is profoundly 
different from him, and who has so soon followed 
him to the grave, will be remembered much longer, 

I believe, for the singular insight of his literary 
judgments than for that transcendental philosophy 
for which he was once famous. Tt is remarkable 
enough that Carlyle and Eraerso’i both had in tljem 
that imaginative gift which made them aim at 
poetry, and both that incapacity for rhythm or 
music which rendered their^ regular verses too 
rugged, and too much possessed with the sense of 
effort, to sink, as verse should sink, into the hearts 
of men. Carlyle’s verse is like the heavy rumble 
of a van without springs; Emerson’s, which now 
and then reaches something of the sweetness of 
poetry, much more often reminds one of the 
attempts of a seeress to induce in herself the ecstasy 
which will not spontaneously visit her. Yet the 
prose, both of Carlyle and Emerson, falls at times 
into that poetic rhythm which indicates the highest 
glow of a powerful imaginative nature, though of 
such passages I, at least, could produce many more 
from Carlyle than from Emerson. I should say\ 
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y^it a little of Pjinerson’s verse is gjiiuino poetry, 
though not of the highest order, and that none 
of Carlyle’s is poetry at all } but that some of 
Carlyle’s prose is as touching as any but the noblest 
poetry, while Emerson never reaches the same 
profound pathos. Nor is this the only side on 
which these two coMtem})orary thinkers resemble 
each other. As thinkers, both were eager tiairs- 
cendcntalists, and, at the same time, rationalists too. 
Both were intended for divines, and both abandoned 
the profession, though Emerson filled a pulpit for 
a year or two, while Carlyle never oven entered on 
the formal study of theology. Both, again, wore 
in their way humourists, though Emerson’s humour 
was a much less profound constituent of his char¬ 
acter than Carlvle’s. And, finallv, both would have 
called themselves the spokesmen of “the dim, 
common populations,” the enemies of all selfish 
privilege, of all purely traditional distinctions 
l)etween man and man, of all the artificial selfish¬ 
ness of class, of all the tyranny of caste, and the 
cruelty of custom. • 

Yol "Emerson and Carlyle were in their way 
rcniarkable contrasts. Emerson was benignant 
and gentle as Carlyle was arrogant and bitter. Mr. 
Ruskin has asked, “ What can you say of Carlyle, 
exce2)t that he was born in the clouds, and struck 
by lightning ? ” Of Emerson it might, perhaps, be 
also said that ho was born in the clouds, but 
assuredly not that he was struck by lightning. 
There is nothing scathed or maj-red about him, 
uothing sublime, though something perhaps better 
—a little of the calm of true majesty. Re has 
the keen kindliness of the highest New-England 
Culture, with a touch of majesty about him that 
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no otlier Not-J liigland culturo shows. Ho bar 
the art of saying things with a tone of authority 
quite unknown to Carlyle, who casts his thunder¬ 
bolt, but never forgets that he is casting it at some 
unhappy mortal whom he intends to slay. That 
is not Emerson’s manner; ho is never aggressive. 
He has that regal suavity which settles a trouble¬ 
some matter without dispute. His sentences are 
often like decrees. For example, take this, on the 
dangers of the much-vaunted life of action,—“A 
certain partiality, headiness, and want of balance is 
the tax which all action must pay. Act if you 
like, but yon do it at your peril”; or this, on 
the dangers of speculation,—“ AVhy should I vapour 
and play the philosopher, instead of ballasting the 
best 1 can this dancing balloon ”; or this, on the 
dangers of hero-worship,—“Every hero becomes a 
bore at last. We balance one man with his 
opponent, and the health of the State depends upon 
the see-saw”; or this, on the Time-spirit,—“We- 
see now events forced on which seem to retard or 
retrograde the civility of ages. But the World- 
spirit is a good swimmer, and storms ancl waves 
cannot drown him.” There is no thinker of our 
day who, for sentences that have the ring of oracles, 
can quite compare with Emerson. Mr. Arnold, in 
a sonnet written nearly forty years ago, on Emerson’s 
essays, said,— 

A voice oracular hfis pealed to-day ; 

To-day a hero’s banner is unfurled. 

And the first line at least was true, whatever may 
be said of the second. No man has compressed 
more authoritative insight into his sentences than 
Emerson. He discerns character more truly than' 
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l;arlyle, though ho does not describe with half the 
fervent vigour. Carlyle worships Goethe blindly, 
but Emerson discerns the very core of the ].)oet. 
“Goethe can never he dear to men. His is not 
oven the devotion to pure truth, but to truth for 
the sake of culture.” And again,—Goethe, he says, 

“ has one test for all men : What can you teach me ? 
Hear him of Goethe as artist,—“His affections help 
him, like women employed by Cicero, to worm out 
the secrets of conspirators.” Or Like this, as 
summing up Goethe as a poet: — “These are not 
wild, miraculous songs, but elaborate [X)cm8, to 
which the poet has confided the results of eighty 
years of observation . . . Still, he is a poet of a 
prouder laurel than any contemporary, and under 
this plague of microscopes (for he seems to see out 
of every pore of his skin) strikes the harp with a 
hero’s strength and grace.” There is something far 
more royal and certain in Mr. Emerson's insight 
than in all the humorous brilliance of Carlyle. 

Still, if I were to compare the two as trans- 
cenderU-al thinkers, l*should not hesitate to declare 
Carlyle much the greater of the two. Emerson^, 
neve)- seems to me so little secure of his ground as 
ho is in uttering his transcendentalisms,—Carlyle 
never so secure. Emerson on “I^ature,” Emerson 
on the “ Over-soul,” Emerson on the law of 
“Polarity,” Emerson on “Intuition,” does not seem 
to me even instructive. lie aims too wide, and 
hits only the vague. When ho tolls us, in his 
Representative Men^ that “animated chlorine knows 
^)f chlorine, and incarnate zinc of zinc,” he 
only attempts to state his peoiliar pantheism in 
I words which not only do not make it more in¬ 
telligible, but rather illustrate the untruth of the 
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general assertion that only like can perceive lik^ 
“ Shall we say,” ho adds, “ that quartz mountains 
will pulverise into innumerable Werners, von 
Buchs, and Beaumonts, and that the laboratory of 
the atmosphere holds in solution I know not 
what Berzeliuses and Davys?”—a question to 
which I, at least, would reply with a most emphatic 
“ No,” if, at least, the object bo, as it no doubt is, 
to explain discoverers by their latent affinity with 
the thing discovered. Suppose it is put thus,— 
“ Animated bacteria know of bacteria, incarnate 
lymph of vaccine:”—who would not see the 
absurdity ? Is there really more of the bacteria in 
Professor Pasteur or Professor Koch than there is 


in the cattle inoculated by the former, or the con¬ 
sumptive patients who die from the presence of 
tubercular bacteria, according to the teaching of the 
latter; that Professors Pasteur and Koch discover 
their presence, while the patients themselves dis¬ 
cover nothing of the nature of their own complaints 1 
Of course, Emerson would have said that he did 
not mean his statements Eo be thus carnally 
understood. Very likely not; but have they any 
real meaning at all, unless carnally construed ? Mr. 
Emerson’s transcendental essays are full of this 
kind of dark and vague symbolism, which carries 
weight only in proportion to the extent of our 


ignorance, not to the extent of our knowledge. 
Now, Carlyle, so far as he was a transcendentalist, 
stuck to the very truth and reality of nature. He 
showed us how small a proportion of our life we 
can realise in thought; how small a projjortion of 
our thoughts we can figure forth in words; how 


immense is the difference between the pretensions^ 
of human speech and the real life for which* it^ 
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stands 'j how vast the forces ami(5st which the 
human spirit struggles foi' its little modicum of 
purpose; how infinite the universe, both in regard 
to space and time, on which we make our little 
appearances only to subside again before we can 
hope materially to change the great stream of 
tendencies which contains us; and he made us feel, . 
as hardly any other has made us feel, how, in spite 
of all tliis array of immensities, in which wo are 
hardly a distinguishable si)eck, the Sy.)irit whose 
command brings us into being requires of us the 
kind of life which defies necessity, and breathes 
into the oidei' of our brief existence the spirit of 
impassioned right and indomitable freedom. This 
was but a narrow aim, compared with that of Mr. 
Emerson’s philosophy, but it succeeded, while 
Emerson’s did not. The various philosophic essays, 
in which Emerson tried to assort the absolute unity 
of the material and spiritual laws of the Universe, 
have always seemed to mo, though decidedly 
interesting, yet unqi^estionable failures. You can 
drive « coach and six through almost .any of the 
geneialisations which pass for philosophy in these 
vague and imaginative, but unreal speculations. 

Inferior in genius, as a man Emerson will com¬ 
pare favourably with Carlyle. He certainly possessed 
his soul in patience, which Carlyle never did. He 
h.ad a magnanimity in which Carlyle w’as altogether 
waTiting. lie sympathised ardently wdth all the 
greatest practical movements of his own day, while 
Carlyle held contemptuously aloof. Emerson was 
one of .the first to strike a heavy blow at the 
institution of slavery. ITe came forward to en- 
courage his country in the good cause when slavery 
raised the flag of rebellion. He had a genuine 
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(losiro to see niCl men really free, while Carlyle onlj 
felt the desire to see all men strongly goveiTied,— 
which they might be without being free at all. 
Emerson’s spirit, moreover, was much the saner and 
more reverent of the two, though less rich in power 
and humour. His mind was heartily religious, 
though his transcendentalism always gave a certain 
air of patronage to his manner in speaking of any 
of the greater religions. One of his youthful sermons 
was thus described by a lady who hoard it:— “Waldo 
Emerson came last Sunday, and preached a sermon, 
with his chin in the air, in scorn of the whole humaii 
race.” That is caricature, but whenever Emerson 
.spoke on any religion which claims a special revela¬ 
tion, even in later life, his chin seemed to bo “in the 
air” still. He had the democratic transcendcntalist’s 
jealousy of any one who claimed to be nearer God 
than the race at large. He was contemptuous of 
the pretensions of special access to God, and this, to 
my ear at least, always spoils his tone when he 
speaks of Christ and Christianity. But towards 
man he is always revoi'ent,—-which Carlylet. seldom 
is,—and he is always reverent, too, in relation to the 
Divine Mind itself. “ I conceive a man as always 
spoken to from behind,” he once wrote, “ and unable 
to turn his head and see the speaker. In all the 
millions who have heard the voice, none ever saw 
the face. As children in their play run behind each 
other, and seize one by the ears, and make him walk 
before them, so is the Spirit of our unseen pilot.” 
Those are the words of a truly reverent mind, 
though of a mind as jealously devoted to sort of 
false spiritual democracy as it is reverent in its 
attitude and poetic in its inmost thought, ^ 
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“Tiik fact 13, I liato everything that is violent,’^ 
said the poet whom the world haw just lost to some 
friend who had been with him during a thunder¬ 
storm, and to whom he was cjccusirig himself for the 
care with which he had endeavoured to exclude 
from his house the tokens of the storm ; and one 
sees this in his poetry, which is at its highest point 
when it is most restful, ;ind is never so happy in its 
soft radiance as when it embodies the spirit of a 
playful or childlike humility. I should not claim 
for Longfellow the position of a very great or 
original* poet; it was his moi it rather to embody 
in a simple and graceful form the gentleness 
and loveliness which are partially visible to most 
men's eyes, than to open to our sight that which is 
hidden from the world in general. To my mind, 
“ Hiawatha is far the most original of his poems, 
because the happy nature-myths which best ex¬ 
pressed the religious genius of the American Indians 
appealed to what was deepest in himself, and found 
ail exquisitely simple and harmonious utterance in 
the liquid accents of his childlike and yet not un- 
stately verse. Ilis material in “Hiawatha” was so 
^re^i and poetical in itself, as well as so admirably 
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suited to his /»enius, that in his mind it assumer^ 
its most natural form, and flowed into a series of 
chants of childlike dignity and inimitable grace. 
The story of JJ^ature has never been told with so 
much liquid gaiety and melancholy,—so much of 
the frolic of the childlike races, and so much of their 
sudden awe and dejection,—as in “ Hiawatha,” which 
I, at least, have never taken up without new delight 
in the singular simplicity and grace, the artless art 
and ingenuous vivacity, of that rendering of the 
traditions of a vanishing race. How simple and 
childlike Longfellow makes even the exaggerations 
so often found in these traditions, so that you 
enjoy, where you might so easily have sneered! 
How spontaneously he avoids anything like disserta¬ 
tion on the significance of the natural facte portrayed, 
leaving us the full story and poetry of impersonation, 
without any attempt to moralise or dilate upon its 
drift! How exquisitely the account of the first 
sowing and reaping of the Indian corn, of Hiawatha’s 
revelation of agriculture to his people, is told in 
his three days’ wrestling with Mondamin, in his 
conquest over him, and the sowing of the bare grain, 
that the green and yellow plumes of Mondamin may 
wave again over his grave! And how eerie is the 
tale of the first warning of spiritual truths, the 
return of spectres from beyond the grave to warn 
Hiawatha that for him, too, there are secrets which 
it will need a higher revelation than his to reveal:— 


One dark oveiling, after sun-down. 
In her wigwam Laughing Water 
Sat with old Nokomis, waiting 
For the steps of Hiawatha 
Homeward from the hunt returning. 
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On their fac^s gleamed the ftelight, 
Painting them with Htreaks of crimson, 

In the eyes of oJd Nokomia 
Glimmered like the watery moonlight, 

In the (yes of Laiigliing Watei’ 

Glisti*ned like the sun in water; 

And behind th(;ni crouched their shadows 
In the coriKjrs of the wigwam, 

And th(i smoke in wreaths above them 
Climbed and erowderl through the pnioke-flue. 

Then the curtain of the doorway 
From witlioat was slowly lifUn:! ; 

Jh-ightej* glowed the tire a moment, 

Ami a moJiKint swerved the sinoke-wniatli, 

As two women entered softly, 

Passiid the doorway uninvited, 

Without word of salutation, 

Without, sign of recognition, 

Sat doMTi in IIkj farthest (joriier, 

Crouching low among the ahachjw's 

From their aspect and their garments 
Stiangers seemed they in the village; 

Very ]>ale and hii^gard were they, 
they sat there wid and silent, 

Trembling, cowering \vith the shadows. 

Was it the wind above the smoke-flue, 
Muttering down into the wigwam ? 

Was it the owl, the Koko-koho, 

Hooting from tin* dismal forvst ? 

Sure a voice said in the silence: 

“ Thesii aT‘(j corpses cbd in garments, 

Tliese are gho.sts that come to haunt ^fou, 
From the kingdom of Poncmah, 

From the land of the Hereafter !” 

Homew'ard now came Hiav\atha 
From his huntijig in the forc'st, 

With the .snow upon his tjesses, 
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And theCred deer on his sboiilders. 

At the feet of Laughing Water 
Down he threw his lifeless hurden ; 

Nohk*]', handsomer she thought him, 

Than when first he came to woo her; 

First threw down tlie deer before her, 

As a token of his wishes, 

Ab a promise of the future. 

Then he turned and saw the strangers, 
Cowering, crouching with the shadows; 
Said within himself, “ Who are they ? 

What strange guests has Minnehaha ? ” 

But he questioned not the strangers, 

Only spake to bid them welcome 
To his lodge, his food, his fireside. 

When the evening meal was ready, 
And the deer had been divided, 

Both the pallid guests, the strangers, 
Springing from among the shadows. 

Seized upon the choicest portions, 

Seized the white fat of the roebuck, 

Set apart for Laughing Water, 

For the wife of llia>vathft ; 

Without asking, without thanking, ‘ 
Eagerly devoured the nnn'scls. 

Flitted back among the shadows 
In the corner of the wigwam. 

Not a word spake Hiawatha, 

Not a motion made Nokomis, 

Not a gesture Laughing Water ; 

Not a change came o’(‘r their features; 

Only Minnehaha softly 

Whispered, saying, “They are famished; 

Let them do what best delights them ; 

Let them eat, for they are famished.” 

• « • « I ■ < 


Once at midnight Hiawatha, 
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Ever wakefuJ, ever watclilul, ^ 

In tlie wigwam dimly lighted 
By the brands that still were burning, 

By the glijnineriiig, flickering firelight, 

Heanl a sighing oft repeate/l, 

Heartl a sobbing as of sorrow. 

From his couch rose Hiawatha, 
h>oiu his shaggy hides of bison, 

Pushed aside the deer-skin cuiLain, 

Saw tlie pallid guests, the shrub jws, 

Sitting n})right on their coucIk's, 

Weeping in tlie silent midnight. 

And he said : “ 0 guests ' wliy is it 
That your hearts arc so alllieted, 

That you sob so in the midnight? 

Has }>erchance. the old Nokomis, 

Has my wife, my Minnehaha, 

Wronged (u* grieved you l)y iinkinduess, 

Failed in hospitable duties?” 

“Then the shadows <x‘.'ised from weeping, 
Ceased from sobbing and lamenting, 

And they said, with gentle voices ; 

“ We are gho.sts of the departed, 

» Souls of those who once were w'ith you. 

From the realms of Chibiabos 
Hither liave w^e come to try you, 

Hither have we come to w^aru vou. 

9 , 

“ Cries of grief and laiiientati()n 
Reach iia in the Blessed Islands; 

Cries of anguish from the living, 

Calling back their friends departed, 

Sadden ii.s with iihclotos sorrow. 

Therefore have w’e come to try you ; 

No one knows ns, no one heeds us, 

We are but a burden to vou, 

And we M',e that the departed 
Have no place among the living. 
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# “ Think of this, O Hiawatha I 
Speak of it to all the people, 

That henceforwaid and For ever 
They no more with hinientations 
Sadden the souls of the departed 
111 the Islands of the Blessed.” 


There you see Longfellow at his best, rendering 
with a singular mixture of simplicity and dignity 
legends of which the very essence is a mixture of 
simplicity and dignity, yet a mixture so rare, that 
the least false note would have destroyed the whole 
poetry of the tradition. 

But Longfellow, singularly hapjiy as ho was in 
catching the spirit of the American-Indian nature- 
myths, could yet render with hardly less success— 
though here he shared his success with scores of 
other poets not less skilful—the grace and culture 
of a thoughtful criticism of the past. Many have 
equalled, I think, though few have surpassed, the 
beauty of such a sonnet as this on Giotto’s famous 
tower, for the thought it expresses was one so deeply 
ingrained in Longfellow’s own mind, that he seemed 
to be breathing out the very heart of his own 
Christian humility in thus singing the glory of the 
incomplete:— 

How many lives, made beautiful and sweet 
By self-devotion and by self-restraint, 

Whose pleasure is to mu without complaint 
On luiknown errands of the Paraclete, 

Wanting the reverence of imshodden feet, 

Fail of the nimbus which the artists paint 
Around the shining forehead of the saint, 

And are in their completeness incomplete t « 
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In the old Tnfican town stands OiiPtt-o’s tower, 

The lily of Florence blossoming in stone,— 

A vision, a delight, and a desire, 

The builder’s perfect and centennial flower, 

That in the night of ages bloomed alone, 

But wanting still the glory of the spire. 

Longfellow certainly, though often ineffective and 
commonplace in his treatment of a subject, had a 
true genius for touching the subject of humility in 
any form, and is never more successful than when 
relating the legend how liohert, King of Sicily, was 
taught the truth of those words in the “Magnificat” 
—“ He hath put down the mighty from their seat, 
and hath exalted the humble and mock ”; or when 
finding in the midnight chimes of the belfry of 
Bruges,— ho heard fitfully in sleep,— the best type 
of the sort of half-accidental power which the poet 
exerts over the careless and preoccupied spirit of 
man :— 


But amid mv broken slumbers 
^ Still I heard tfiose magic numbers, 

As they loud proclaimed the flight 
^nd stolen marches of the night; 

Till their (‘.hiiiies in sweet collision 
Mingled with each ^\'andering vision, 
Mingled with the fortune-telling 
Gipsy-bands of dreams and fancies, 
Which amid the waste expanses 
Of the silent laud of trances 
Have th(di* solitary dwelling. 

All else seemed asleep in Bruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish city. 

And 1 thought, how like these chimes 
Are the poet’s airy rhymes, 
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All bii# rhymes .and rouiidolays, 

His conceits, and songs, and ditties, 

From the bcllry of bis brain, 

Scattered downward, thougli in vain, 

On the roois and slones of cities I 
For by night the drow'sy ear 
Undc'r its ciirlains cannot hear, 

And by day men go tlicir ways, 

Hearing the music as they pass, 
lint dceniing it no more, alas ! 

Than llie liollow sound of brass. 

Yet perchance a .sleepless wight. 

Lodging at some hnnibl(* inn 
in the narrow' lanes of life, 

When the dush and hnsli of night 
.Shut out the ince.ssant din 
Of daylight and its toil and strih', 

May listen with a calm deliglit 
To the poet’s melodies, 

Till ho heai's, or dreams he. hears, 

Intermingled with the song, 

Though la that he ha.s cljei’isliod long ; 

Jle<ai*H amid the. chime and singing u 
The hells of his own village ringijig, 

And w’ahes and finds his slumbrous cyo.s 
Wet with most delicious tears. 

It will be gathered that I do not pai’tieiilarly admire 
the pieces which one oftenest hears quoted from 
Longfellow—^‘Excelsior,” “A Psalm of Life,” 
“The Light of Stars,” and so forth, all of which 
seem to me to express commonplace feelings with a 
certain picturesque and conventional eloquence, but 
without anything of individual or unique power. 
Longfellow is too apt to take up the conventional 
subjects of poetry and deck them out with a pretty' 
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of colour that docs not redconi them from 
(lommonplacencss, but does make their common- 
placeness agreeable to the poimlar mind; and when 
he does this, though I ])erfectly understand why he 
is so popular, I also perfectly understand why so 
many of Ihc poets think of him as falling short of 
the true poetic standard. But though I cannot feel 
any enthusiasm for the remark that, 

Our licarts though stout and brave, 

Slill likt* uuiflled di'inus are beating 
Funeral niarclies to the grave, 

I do hold that Longfellow was not only a poet, but 
a poet whom the critics will appreciate better the 
more they turn their attention away from the 
pieces which, by a sort of trick of sentimental 
metaphor, have cauglit hold of the oar of the j)nblic, 
t(j those which arc less showy and more restful. 

It has been said, and truly said, that there was 
very little of the local genius of i,he New World in 
LongfoUow’s poetry ; *tliat he was as Conservative 
at hcait as a mcniber of the oldest European 
aristocracy, that even the form of his poetic thought 
was not bold, or striking, or unique. And this is 
undoubtedly true; but after the first period of ad 
captamhim writing, which almost every young man 
of talent passes through, be gained that singular 
grace of perfect simplicity—simplicity both instinc¬ 
tive and cultivated---which rejects everything 
adventitious with a sure and steady antipathy; and 
this it was wdiich enabled him, when he had secured 
a fine subject, to produce such a i>ocm as “ Hiawatha,” 
t)r, again, so graceful and tragic a picture as that 
* emibodied in the following verses :— 
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KILLED AT THE FOKD. 

He is dead, the beautiful youth, 

The heart of honour, the tongue of truth, 

H(5, the life and light of iis all, 

Whose voice was blithe as a bugle-call, 

Whom all eyes followed with one consent, 

The cheer of whose laugh, and whose pleasant word. 
Hushed all murinui's of discontent. 

Only last night, as we rode along 
Down the dark of the mountain gap, 

To visit the picket-guard at the ford, 

Little dreaming of any mishap, 

He was huniining the words of some old song; 

“ Two red roses he had on his cap. 

And another he bore at the point of his sword ” 

Sudden and swift a whistling ball 

Came out of a wood, and the voice was still; 

Suiiicthing I heard in the darkness fall, 

And for a moment my blood grew chill; 

I spakc! in a whisper, as htvwho speaks 
In a room where some one is lying deafl; ' 

But he made no answer to what I said. 

We lifted him up to his saddle again, 

And through the mire and the mist and the rain 
Carried him back to the silent camp, 

And laid him as if asleep on his bed ; 

And I saw by the liglit of the surgeon’s lamp 
Two white roses upon his cheeks, 

And one, just over his lie^rt, blood-red I 

And I saw in a vision how 1‘ar and licet 
That fatal bullet went speeding forth 
Till it reached a town in the distant North, 

Till it reached a house in a sunny street, ^ 
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Till it reached a heart that ceased t<» boat 
Without a murmur, without a cry; 

And a bell was tolled in that far-oif town, 

For one who had passed from cross to crown, 

And the neighbours wondered that she should die. 

A 

It would be hard, I think, to convoy better the 
strange contrast between the gay and pictnresqne 
courage of youth, and the sudden sentence which 
absolutely ended the story of life and love, than it 
is conveyed in these few stanzas ; their simplicity 
has no nakedness in it; it is the simplicity 3 vhich 
avoids detail, because detail only obscures the otiect, 
not the simplicity wliich says a thing crudely or 
poorly. Longfellow, like all poets who had not 
any great originality of initiative, was singularly 
dependent on his subjects for his success; but 
when his subject suits him, he presents it with 
the simplicity of a really groat classic, with all its 
points in relief, and with nothing of the self-conscious 
or artificial tone of one wlio wants to draw attention 
to the admirable insigtt with which he has grasped 
the sitifation. He can be very conventional when 
the subject is conventional. When it is not, but is 
intrinsically poetical, no one gives us its poetry more 
free from the impertinences of subjective ecstasy 
than he. He was not a great poet, but he was a 
singuharly restful, singularly simple-minded, and— 
whenever his subject suited him, as in one very 
considerable and remarkable instance it certainly 
did—a singularly classical poet, who knew how to 
ly'une away every excrescence of irrelevant emotion* 
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There is hardly any English poet who has had a 
greater power of delivering an electric shock (han 
Mr. Browning. 14is is tlie verse which flashes,— as 
a galvanic battery,—flashes that make the nerves 
tingle and the eyes involuntarily close. Whatever 
else he fails in, he never fails to be an awakening 
poet when he is understood at all. Of course, in 
his impatience to wake us up, he sometimes fails 
to make us understand his highly compressed and 
often merely hinted drift; and then, in spite of f ho 
vigorous jolts which ho administers to the imagina¬ 
tion, we may doze off, as a man wearied a very 
rough cart will doze off, through sheer intellectual 
fatigue. But this never happens in Mr. Browning’s 
greatest works. His own mind was never obscure. 
It was his shorthand style that obscured it, not any 
obscureness in his own perceptions or his own con¬ 
ceptions. He was as vigorous and keen-sighted as 
a weather-beaten sailor, and as rough in his tender¬ 
ness, when he was tender, as in his boldness, when 
he was bold. Mr. Buchanan, in his earlier days, 
hit him off most skilfully when he said :— * 

With eye like a skipper’s cocked up at the weather, % 

Sat the vice-chairman Browning, thinking in Ore§k. • 
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^otliing is more remarkable than his ]ove for Italy, 
its mellow atmosphere, and its soft, rich landscape, 
when we think of the weather-beaten hrusquerk of 
his thought and speech. He was shrewd with the 
shrewdness of a man of business, ]jlain with the jdain- 
ncss of an old sailor, and yet-, above all, he was idealist, 
deeply convinced that the realities of the sjhritual 
world are the most real of all realities,—‘H tkI also 
the most significant of human destiny. He loved 
spii'itual power better than spiritual grace, the 
sublime better than the beautiful, the picturesque 
and the grotesrpio hetter than the harmonious. 
But in his idealism he was never shadowv or un- 
real. He could not hear to ev^ide a ditiiculty, to 
ignore a dread, or to sliut his eyes to a peril. His 
great imaginative inipiilso was to grasp the iict-tlc 
that threatened to sting him, and he often grasped 
it so forcibly as to destroy not merely its stinging 
power, but its very tissue, and wake up to wonder 
whether ho had ever been in danger of a sting at all. 

Ilis genius has been miscalled dramatic. That 
is, 1 think, a mistakt^ llis insight into character 
was very keen, but he never lost himself in the 
characters he depicted. He translated them all into 
Browningese forms. Bishop Blongram is BroAvning 
posing as a worldly Bishop. The Bishop wlio 
orders his tomb at St. Pjaxed’s Church is BrowniTjg 
posing as a sensual, superstitious Italian Bishop. 
Ognibon, the Pai)al Legato in “ A Soul's Tragedy,” 
is Browning posing as ecclesiastical diplomatist. 
You never lose the Browningite manner of deliver- 
.tuce. You never forget that the artist is telling 
yon what he sees in the picture he is painting, and 
that ho himself is the interpreter, though a very 
fic^te interpreter, of what he sees. Even the 
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malignant mgnk who soliloquises in the Spani^ 
cloister, soliloquises with the abrupt manner, and 
with the darting, forked-lightning tongue of a 
Spanish Browning. You see his piercing, critical 
eye in every delineation, however objective it may 
seem to be, of woman’s passion or man’s meditation. 
The Arab physician, Karshish, gives his diagnosis of 
the case of Lazarus in the keen, abrupt, zigzag of 
Browning’s thought. Even the free-living artist. 
Fra Lippo Lippi, talks in Browning’s sudden, im¬ 
patient, np-and-down stylo:— 

A fine way to paint Soul by painting body 
So ill, tlie eye can’t atop there, must go furthei 
And can’t faro worse ! Tims yellow does for white 
When wliat you pick for yellow’s aiuiply black, 

And any sort of meaning looks intense. 

When all bfiside itself nuians and looka naught. 

Why can’t a painter lift each foot ni turn, 

Left foot and right foot, go a double stej), 

Make his (le.sh liker and his soul more like 
Both in their order ? Take the pnntiest face. 

The Prior’s niece . . . Patron.saint—is it so pretty 
You can’t discover if it means hope, fear, 

Sorrow, or joy ! Won’t beauty go with these 't 
Suppose I’ve inade her eyes all right and blue, 

Oan’t I take breath and try to add life’s flash, 

And then add soul and heighten them threefold ? 

Or say there’s l)eauty with no soul at all 
(I never saw it—put the case the same), 

If you get simple beauty and nought else, 

You get about the best thing Ood invents,— 

That’s somewhat. 

Surely a more remarkable rcj)roduction of Brown¬ 
ing’s dialectic method by a mediaival Italian painter 
can hardly be imagined. q 
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iTet Browning may be said almost J;o have found 
hraiself in the delight ho had in reading other 
persons’ souls. Tn this way his greatest work was 
certaiidy the “ Ring and the Book,” in which he gave 
full swing to his delight in all sorts of people, from 
a gentle Italian girl to a cruel and spiteful profligate, 
from keen and crabbed Roman lawyeis to a Poi)o 
brimming over with the mo.st magnanimous charity 
and the most latitudiriarian theology. ^I’hey all 
talk, as Browning talked, about their own hearts 
and their own lives. But Browning really found 
himself in thus interpreting the great variety of 
characters ho had delighted to study, for he hud 
the most eager pleasure in this intellectual species 
of sympathy, this reconstruction fov his own 
enjoyment of the tragedies and comedies of other 
men’s and women’s lives. The late Professor 
Clifford used to maintain that everything, however 
material, from a stone or a footstool to the human 
body, had a certain amount of “mind-stuff'” at its 
core, — the stone and footstool very little, the 
human *body a greaUdeal. How he proved this 
to his own satisfaction Professor Clifford never 
explained. But his phrase was a happy one to 
describe the art of Mr. Browning. What he loved 
to portray was the “mind-stuff”’ behind all sorts of 
characters, from the most malignant and viperish to 
the noblest and most forgetful—most self-forgetful; 
but often, I suspect, ho put a great deal more “ mind- 
stuff”’ into his interpretations than could have been 
found in the originals. For example, his “Gram¬ 
marian’s Funeral,” one of the most characteristic of 
his poems, certainly attributes a great deal more 
V mind-stuff'” to the slaving Gi ammariau than men of 
• his^type can usually boast:— 
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Was it not great ? did not lie throw on God, 

(He loves the bur(heii)— ^ 

God’s task to nnike the lieaveiily period 
Perfect the eai tlien ? 

Did not he loagnify the mind, show clear 
Just what it all iiieaiil ? 

He would not discount life, as fools Jo here, 

Paid by instalment. 

He ventured neck or nothing—Heaven’s success 
Found, or earth s failure : 

Wilt tlioLi tj-ust Death or not ?” lie answered, “Yes : 
Hence with Life’s pale lure !” 

That low man sees a little thing to do, 

Sees it and does it: 

This high man, witli a grcwit thing to pursue. 

Dies ere he knows it. 

Tliat low man goes on adding one to one, 

His hundred’s soon hit: 

This high man, aiming at a million. 

Misses an unit. 

That, has the world here—should lie need the m^xt. 
Let the woj’ld mind him ! 

This, throws himself on (hxl, and unperph^vt 
Seeking shaH find hi in. ^ 

So, with th(5 throttling hniifls of death at strife, 
Ground he. at grammai*, 

Still, thio’ tlic rattl(‘, tiails ol' speech wej‘e rife : 
While he could slammer 

He settled Koh's business—let it be I— 

Properly l)ased Oun — 

Gave us the docti ine of llnj enclitic De, 

Dead from the waist down. 

All that is rather Mr. Browning’s “ mind-stuff” than 
that of the poor old Grammarian, but it was “ mind- 
stufF” which came to light in him from studying 
some poor old Grammarian. He was really a part 
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uf fill whom he had met, but he himsejf contributed 
generally at least as much to the subjects he studied 
as they contributed to him. 

One of the most curious features of Mr. Browning's 
poetry is his love for music, and his unusually 
unmusical and even jolting verse. Yet he could 
wj-i(c verse of cxfiuisitely musical rhythm,—witness 
“ A 'rocatta of (ialiippi’s,” which, r<‘ad by a musical 


voice in sympathy with the writer, is like a burst 
of ex(|uisite music-, - -but for the most part he really 
preferred the jolting of such lines as I have just 
quoted. That the poet, ^vho wrote such stanzas as 
the following should so seldom have filled his song 
with musical cadences is passing strange. Perhaps 
he loved music all the more that he was usually 
too brus(|ue and too impatieut to subdue it to his 
own soul:— 


As for Vi'iiico and her people, merely horn to bloom and 
drop * 

on earth, they bore tlieir friiitug', mirth and folly 
wci# lh(‘ CIO]) ; 

Wliat »>r#oid VMS hd't, I W(»nder, \vhi‘ii the kissing had to 
.‘'top ^ 

‘■‘Dust and a.slics ! ” So vou creak it, and-I want the 
heart to scold. 

De.'ir (lead women, with smh hair loo,- what’s l)ecome of 
all the goM 

U.sed to hang ajid brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and 
grown old- 


The poet who poured forth the line.s which end with 
tljese .sad stanzas had a genuine melody iji his soul, 
though he drew forth melody from others by the 
use of a truly Soci-atic irony, and often a very 
^eiab^>rate ai)paratus of dissonance. 

S 
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In some ros[)ccts the two groateat iioaginalive poets 
of our clay are striking contrasts. Browning is 
careless and impatient in execution ; T'ennyson 
careful and elaborate. Browning is rough and un¬ 
gainly ; Tennyson sniootli and stately. Browniing 
trots . or gallops; 'I'onriyson walks or canters. 
Browning almost gasps out his meaning, omitting 
half the articles and particles which weave speech 
into a flexible texture; Tennyson touches and 
retouches the form till it is no less perfect, or 
even more perfect, than the thought or .emotion 
to be expressed, so that the artistic workmanshi]) 
sometimes attracts even more attention than the 
imaginative substance on which it is expended. 
Again, Tennyson studies poems ; Browning, it 
might almost bo said, studies the neglect of these 
qualities, or, if that be exaggeration, at least 
ignores them altogether, ;ind hews away right 
and left, like a })if)iieer in a jungle, instead of 
shaping anxiously and lovingly as a sculj)tor shapes 
his marble. Tennyson treats words and all their 
associations with the utmost .sympathy and rever¬ 
ence; Browning tumbles them about and rolls them 
over almost as a tempest docs the rocks of 
Alpine valley, sometimes j)roducing very 'wteird 
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L^ccts with them, hut cn'ects which* have a great 
(leal of the a]>})OaraTice of rough play about them, 
lilso the (lasts in some giantgame at howls. 
Tennyson not infre(pionlly wears the gracefiil iicg- 
ligeiice of manner aj)])ro[)riate to one who is on 
easy t(jrms with the- Muses ; IJrowning is aj)! to 
phiy them tricks, and indulge in familiarities with 
them which suggest that he does .‘Mjt revere tliem 
as Muses at all. 

y^et, in s})ite of all th(3sc marked contrasts, theie 
are ])oints of I'oseinhlancc which are duo partly to 
the comnum inteiests of the social world in wdiich 
both tliose po(its have lived, partly to the intel¬ 
lectual tendencies (jf the tiiiuj. lloth are at heart 
idealists, with a strong desire mjt to ignore the 
realities with which idealists must dcial. Both arc 


possessed by Chj-istian convictions. Both are eager 
students of the philosoj)hy of Faith. Both have 


made clahovate studies of ecclesiastical eccentricities 


—Tennyson of St. Simeon Stvlitcs, Browning of 

1 . %t f «r5 

the Bislio[> who orders his toinh at St. Iba.Yed’.s 
Church., Both have given the most anxious aitoii- 
tion to }>rovincia] and vernac-ular peculiarities,— 
Tennyson in his two “ Xorthern Farmers,'’ his 
“ Crandmother,’’ and just Jiow in his ‘‘Owd Koii”— 
Browning in his Yorkshire llalhort and Hob, and 
his study of Thinyan’s coarse converts, Ned Bratts 
and his wife. And both, with a very strong desire 
to master the redigious attitude of a world far 
removed from our own,—Tennyson the mysticism 
of the age of chivalry, Browning the ]>eculuirities 
■tf mediaeval or modern su])erstition,-~~haYe been 
intensely modern j modern in their faith and in 
their sympathies, in their confidence that they are 
•'‘luiirs of all the ages,” and that they stand on a 
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summit of krtowle<l£i;o ;ui(l e^poficnco higher th?’^*fi 
that of even the greatest, of their [a’edeeessors. 

But though we may rect)gnihe the similarity of 
some of the ideal aims pursued ))y 'reuiiysou and 
Browning, ajul of sucli even of tlmir methods as the 
realism of their times has suggested to them, 
nothing can minimise tlie contrast l.ietween the 
method of a poet to whom charm of manner is 
generally essential—one might almost say as to 
much of his early poetry, almost too essential, so 
essential as to become a mannerism — and the 
method of tlie })oet who tles[)isos charm of mannei 
altogether, and a])])cars to be abru])t, purposely and 
by pi efercnco; between the manner of a poet who 
sings ----- 

r n.dvL-d thee, “Cjivo mo immortality,” 

Then didst thou grant mine asking with a smile. 
Dike wealthy men who cfin* not hun thry givr. 

Ihit thy stiong Honrs indignant work d tlicir wilh, 
x\nd Ix-at me dowi’ and mnri'M and wastnd mo; 

And tlm’ tlioy could not oijd nu-, hd't mo ntaim’d 
To d\\ i!ll in pro,A*m;e of immortal ^oiilh, 

Immortal ago h-shles iimnortal )'()uLh, 

And all I was in ashes, 

and the manner of a poet who sings in his line 
studv^ of the old (Irammarian, that— 

He settlod ifoK’.s bu.sin(*.ss—let it be 1 
Properly based Outi — 

Gave ns the doctrine of tho enclitic Dc, 

Dead from the waist down. 

n 

Here are contemporary poets of the self-.same 
country, both idealists in aim, both feeling the 
imperious necessity of not being too much of ideti-ists' 
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1,0 recognise fully the vulgaiilies, th^ dust, and, so 
th say, the luniher of life, one of wlionj yet stj'ivos 
to give digiiity where lie can to all his visions, and 
cither grace or ease wliere dignity is impossible ; 
while the other almost strives to ai'oi<l giving any 
trace of an artistic manner or linish to anything 
that lie has to say, nay, M-ho makes it more familial 
than is fpiite natural, by using siK'h plnases as 
“Sett led JIoth>i business,” or blurting out in his eager, 
shorthand style, “Put case,” A\ith(mt the dehnile 
article, which would naturallj', even in familiar 
dialogue, }ircccdc the word “ case ’’ and soften the 
hurry of his speech. The Poet-Ijaure.i* e, in his 
bo\dsh dayvS at least, was so gre<U a lover of graceful 
manner, that his altitude of sjieeeli often suggested 
posture making. The vivid and giaphic thinker 
whom we liavo just lost was vso great a lover of the 
familiar, that he invented .iiigularitios of styh' 
which no oi’dinarv man could have discovered, and 
evidently preferred “settling Hoti's business” to 
explaining the principles which govern its use in 
the Greek syntax. • And no doubt the former 
phrase is a great deal more awakening tliaii the 
latttir. Its very familiarity gives a shock to con¬ 
ventional haliits of thouglit, and that is really at 
the bottom of Prowning’s love of familiarity and 
abruptness of style. He \v/ints to turn versitication 
into a sjnir rather than a ph'asure. He oftener 
uses rhyme and rhythm to prick the drowsy mind, 
than tlirecbly to exalt the commonplace mind. And 
no tloubt the view t,liat all verse should have a 
sjw^cctncss of its own had been over<loiK- in modern 
times before Browning arose to contradict it. The 
^^irgilian use of verse is not the only use. The great 
, (ir^ek dramatists can hardly be said to have made 
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‘‘charm” thei,chief feature of their versificatio^^. 

Many of their choruses are very rugged, and rnuch 

of their dialogue is plain even to homeliness. Dante 

often abounds in crabbed Hj)eech, even 1 suppose 

(for I sjieak on the authority of others) where 

tliero is no doubt about the text. And even Goetlie, 

lucid and harmonious as he loved to be,' did not 

shrink from being jerky and ol)S('ure where his 

subject r('.(]uired it, as he evidenl.ly thought it did 

in his Walpurgisjiacht on the Bro(;ke,n. It is a 

mistake to sM})[)ose that verse has no function except 

that of lending harmony, beauty, and grandeur to 

the thought. Sometimes, as in the case of 

'’renn 3 %son’s “ Northerji Farmer,” rhythm only 

answers the purjmse of a frame to isohite and 

give the iiipu'cssion of care, comhmsation, and 

study to a sketch of a very rough and coarse 

figure. Sometimes, as in the c.asc of “ Hudibras,” 

as well as Avith a great rnanv of BroAviiing’s poems, 

the jerk and the jingle are as essential to the 

grotesque ctlcct intended, as want of ])]-(,'portio,. 

may be to an effective earid.itnre. Imleqd, with 

poets who, like d’ennyson, a,re great masters of both 

metre and rhyme, the rhythm of the finer blank 

metre is more satisfying, exactly bt'causc there i.s 

less exuberance of sweetness in it than in the most 

beautiful of the rlivmed verses. d’hc former has 

«/ 

something of the dignify and simplicity of sculi)turc 
about it; the latte]' has too soft, and luxurious an 
air for the most exalted 1 homes. And for the same 


reason in the Greek })ootiy, in which there was no 
such thing as rhyme, and, except in the Homeric 
hoxametei', very little (jven of the silver rhyt.hm of 
Virgil, we find a grea.t.er v/ealth of majesty th.an 
oven poets of the highest order could have produe’cd 
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nruler the cDiulitieiis of modern rhyjne. It may 
wtill l)e (questioned whether rhyme has not added 
loo iiincli sweetness to modei'ii qjoeti'v, and made it, 
so to say, Loo “sugary. ’ Are not Tennyson’s greatest, 
aehievements ell'ccted without it, or in that moditied 
rhyme of “ In Mcitioriam,” where the distance 
hetween the two enclo.sing rliyines in the first and 
fourth linos ke(5])s the eai- waiting long cm nigh to 
])i‘Ovent the full sweetness of riiyme from cloying 
the sense? Browning, liowever, uses rhyme with a 
very ditlereiit o])je(‘t from poets in general, not to 
add to the beauty or harmony of the effect, but to 
mu]tiq)ly surpi-isc's atid shocks, to take yor.r In-eath 
away, sometimes to flog you into alortnCKSS, some¬ 
times to laugh you into confusion, sometimes, again, 
to make you laugh heartily at his humour, ’fo use 
his own happy and latest phrase, he “hitche^^ the 
thing into ver.se,” rather than oxq)rei»ses in vcr.'^e, 
bcicause he love.s the rhythmical movement and the 
cry which it is capable of yielding, lie often uses 
vei'se as a conjuror uses slcight-of-haiid, to astouisli 
you witli his ingenuity, with his res(mrce, with his 
agility, with his presence of mind,—or as a tight- 
roq)o dancer uses the nimbleiicss and flexibility of 
his limbs. In a word, Browning does not aim at 
setting life to music, though music was so dear to 
him. To him music was one thing and jmetry 
another ; the greatest ])art of life, and that which 
he cared m(3st to study, w'as (quaint and odd lather 
than beautiful and sublime; and csqieeially (quaint 
and odd vvdien you coniTmicd it with the s})iritual 
(Kid.s for which Browninji believed that man had 
been cixeited. It was his great aim to show how 
(i^uaint and odd life really is, how ditlererit from the 
, bti^dards of the eternal world, and yet how much 
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intlucnccd by.jl'lioRe atixndjirds. ITe loved to make 
men see the strange iiTCguhii ity, the astonndihg 
unevenness, the almost incie(lil)Ic failures, which we 
are compelled to recognise in a xvorld in whicli the 
hunger and thirst for nobler things are yet always 
breaking through ; and he thought lie could do this 
better by using verse freelv to familiarise to us the 
incongruities of the world as it is, than by using it 
to make the world—either as it is or as it should 
be—fascinating. To llrowning life is a medley of 
grotescjues, with a glowing horizon beyond it. 
And he used his poetic ingenuity quite as much to 
help us enter into the grotesquencss, as to help us 
sec the sunlit distance. 




Mr. Arnoi.iVs most f;iscin;ilinLi liltlo volume of 
selections from lii.s own poems, witli ;in o\<niihiLoly 
embellished title rmirks ii eertiiin maturity of 

stage in a ))oel/s lift; and develojtnuml, and reminds 
one that JMi'. Arnold has really been so long famili:ir 
to us, that it is no long(;r diflieult to ftjini soim* 
estimate of what, he has done, or even of whet. 
ro!ativ(‘ ])ljiee he oeeupies, in oite’s mind, among the 
other Knglish poets. 

What st.rihes oi\e iiist about Mr. Arnold is that 
he, more porliaps ih;»t any j)oet wlio Iuls ever used 
the Eirglish language, is a ])oet of precision. 11 is 
language is chosen with the puiity of taste and 
purity of feeding to whieh Dr. Newman alone of 
other English writers has fidlv aeenstomed us. 
Nothing could be moie diHerent in many ways than 
th(3 best poetiy in the Lyra (.mULira and the 
best poetry in Matthew Arnold’s volumes. Their 
tendency is, for the most part., opposite. Their 
subjects are iisually very (lilferent. Hut in the 
tfir.ely-chiselled outline of the thonght, in the 


delicate disciimination between the 


various associa- 


ftions carried by woicls, in tlie enrious lucidity, often 
lijiiig into lustre, of the cx})ressiou, I know nothing 

2t)5 
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like Mjitthew Arnold outside tlio prose .-ind poetry 
of Dr. Newman. Take Dr. Newman's imirvelloikS 
description of David ; - 

Twofold ])]'aiK* tlion slialt attain. 

In royal <'onrt and I»at(k’-plain ; 

Then coineh ln-arl af.lie, caic, distJ'(!Ss, 

Jdighted li()])c* and loindiness ; 

AVoundt’ fr-oin rnend and gil’Is iVoiii foe, 

Dizzii'd f.iidi and "iiilt and \vo(‘ ; 

Lol■ti^■^t riims hy oartli rletih'd, 

(ileain.s of wisdom sin-beguiled, 

Sal(!tl Power’s tvi'annic mood. 

Counsels shared with men of Idood, 

Sad wsuecess, [vireiital ti-ais, 
j\nfl a di’eary gift of yisars. 

There is no other poet, living or dead, foi' whose 
work, so fai' as I know, that voise might possibly, 
and without ignoniinions bliindci'ing, be mistaken by 
one who <b'd not know its author, exeiipt Matthew 
ArJiold. The nearest thing J kno^v to this in 
English poetr y is Mr. Aj-nold’s, delineal ion of a very 
dillercnt ligui o, (4oct.hc :— ' 

When (uretlic’s death was told, we said : 

Sunk, then, is Knio))c’s sagest head, 

Phydician of the iron agi*. 

'Doethe has done his pilgrimage, 
lie took the sullering liunian raf'O, 

He read (“ach wound, each weakness clear; 

And struck his lingej- mi tlie place, 

And said : Thoti aileat hor^ and liera! 

Ho look<*d oii Europe’s dying hour 
Of titful dream and feverish poiver ; 

IIjs eye plungc'd down the. weltering strife, 

The turmoil of exj)iriijg life— 
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1J(‘. said : Tkn cud in everyivhcjr^ 

Ari still hnn truth, tiikr rrfvyc tiu rel 
And lie was lia]ii»y, il' to know 
Causes of tilings, and far Ix'low 
Hjs f(!e,1 to see the lurid Ilow 
Of n,nd insane dislrts-, 

And lusullong fate, he hapintn-ss. 

Or poidiaps one niiojit (Compare Oi*, Ni.vrin.ui^s linos 
still nioiaj jqitly to the pieinre of a physician of siek 
souls gn)pin(;' in vain for sonic rcniedy foi‘ s])intual 
decay and de.sjiair, in AJi-. Arnold's bcauliful [)o(un, 
the “Scholar (Tijisy.” In speaking of those who 
wait in v:dn “the spark from llea\'cn'’ winch shall 
show tliojii whal lo do, he wrote 

Yes, wi; await it!--hut it still del.iys 

And thin we sillier! ami anioni,^-! ns one, 

W'^ho niri^t li.is sullej-'d, lake*' dejectedly 
Hi,', seal njtoii llie iiitellei hial thiDiic: 

And all his stme of sari experienee he 
Lavs hare (*l wrelclied da\s; 

I I 

'i’eils^i', Ids iium'Ia’s hiilli and i^iowth and si.mm, 

AaJ liDW the dyiii^ spark of hopf was fedi, 

And how' 1 he hivasl was sootlii'd, and how the head, 
And all his hourly varied am^ilynes. 

In the ]iredominanco of lanemiye of precision, ami 
yet langua <40 exquisitely pure ami poetical, full of 
the light ami air ol |.)oetry, Mr. Arnold has all the 
skill ami rlelicacy and di.scriinimiting felicity of Dr. 
jSIewnian. 

Ikit. Ml’. Ai’iiold hs not only a poetic sculptor in 
tjie exquisite clearness of his outlines : he is also a 
poetic w'ator'Coloui' ])aiuter of the jmrest school,— 
^he school which regards what is technically called 
“ Ijotly-colour ’ as a sin, and aims at making ti'ans- 
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])aroiicy of ull'oct alniost as impoi'taiit as tnitli of 
oilect itself. Here Mr. Arnold reminds us of l^lo 
jjoet Gray, who paiiits with the same lucid touch, 
though ccrtaiidy with much loss lichnoss of im¬ 
pression. Theie is a good deal in Mr. Arnold’s 
]>octry which reminds me, in its style of colouring, 
more of the celebrated “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard ’’ than of aiiy other English poem. 
Blit, the dilleience is, that Mr. Arnold is more 
original in his touches. Cray is full of beauty, but 
his [)i( tnres, both of humanity and of natui’c, arc 
slightly corivcml-ional in their cast; they are ex- 
tpiisilely painted, but painted without mai'king lliat 
the poet’s mind has ranged beyond I,lie eommon 
hoi’izon, though it has got. a far more than common 
commaml over the instruments for calling np in 
otlici's what, he, sees vividly liinisclf. It is olhei wisc 
with Mr. Arnold. He haidiy ever ])aints a lovely 
seenc without some phiasc whicli adds to your 
knowledge of its charm. Tliis verse, for iTistaiice, 
is like Cr.'iy in style, but a good deal above (Jray 
in originality of paint,nig :— 

Tbit on the stairs wliat voifu* is this I hoar, 
liiK^yant a.-, morning mid as morning clear? 

Say, has .some wet, bird-haimtHl linglisli lawn 
Lent it the mirsic of it.-^ tris'h at <l.uvn? 

()j‘ was it from some, suii-fleeked mountain hrook 
That llie sweet voice its upland clearness took ? 

That i.s quite in Cray’.s style of jjainting, Init the 
“wot, bird haunted English lawn” is a touch too 
original and exquisite for Gray. As a painter in 
transparent water-colours, liowever, Mr. Arnold has 
perhap.s never surpassed, though he has very oftci\ 
approached the beauty of that contrast in “Tliyrsjs” 
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Ji stonily and a brilliant .sniiAntM*, wliicli tlic 
fluno and duly of tlio jircsoiit year nuif-.t liave often 
lecalled lo Mr. Arnold’s man v admirers: — 

So, SOUK* trrM])ostuom moHi in early .hiiio, 

WliKii lli«‘ yKar .> jirinial burst of l)loom i^ o\*r, 

IJet'ore the I’oties and tlie lono(*-|, day--- 
^v*-rdeii-wallv^ and .ill flu* grassy floor 
Witli dlossoms J'ed and \iliUe of 1 .lien M.u 
And cln-^tnnl ilown-s are stri'Wii— 

So liave I beard tin* enekno's ]);irtino cry, 

From lIu* wet fudd, lliron^di the vexl yard<*n-tr(H*-., 
(Jonu* Willi tin* ^olle^iUL; i.iin .m<l to-sin;^ luei/r: 
Thn ])loinn t'i fjon<\ ami icilli tih’ hlnnm ijo I ! 

dV)o quick dc'^pairer, wliei-efore wdt thou ,f;o 

Soon will llu* bi^li ini(kaiinnn*r jioinji^ lohu* on 
Soon will the miisk earnalious hivak ;ind .-well, 

Soi'ii ,-hal] ue, have ^old-dusted sinpdiayon, 
Sweol-Williain willi his homely i;ottaq<*-snu‘ll, 

And .-tucks in fiaorant blow ; 

I ^ 

Koses lh.it down the alleys shim* alar, 

Afld opi-n, jasniing-ninllled laUiec.-^, 

And ^u'oups under the dreainiii},^ ;.;ai(leu-tne-, 

And tin* bill moon, and the white eveiiinL; star. 

For tmrity and lustre of eoloui' that, jiictuie has 
never l)(3en sur}).i.s.sed in Fn^lisli veise. It takes up 
the style of Gray, gives it, a freshness and originality 
not belonging to dray, while kecjung all his purity, 
freshness, and transparency. In finish, bistidious- 
Mcss, and giiicc, Air. Arnold is dray’s equal; in 
buoyancy, freshness, and lustre, greatly his snjierior. 
• Hut wdiile in clearness and sharp flefinitiori of 
outline, and [mrity and delicacy of colour, Mr. 
'Arnold has rarely been equalled by aiiy*^ of our 
h 4 iglish poets, it is, of course, to be urulorstood that 
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his subjects jfre limited to those which can l^o 
treated with so niic a ])encil and so transparent a 
style as his. Thought is always U])pcrmost in his 
mind. ITis observation itself is always tranquil and 
full of the definiteness of intellectual discrimina' 


lion. He never breaks out into singing or wailing 
like Shellev. Ho never masses his colours with the 

tf 

force and passion of Byron. ITc never mixes his 
eftccts with the lavish hand of Tennyson, so as 
almost to bewilder you with the multiplicity and 
variety of impressions. He keeps in one stratum, 
the intellectual and rellcctivc stratum, even in his 
narrative [)Ooms. J lo is animated by one pi cdominat- 
ing emotion, the emotion of a sort of grandiose 
spiritual compassion. Bo far as he ha,s a clear 
affinity with any of the greater p(jets ot England, it 
is obvious that his affinity is with Woidsworth ; 
and that, though he has not, Wor(lsworlh\s rapture 
or Wordsworth's sublimity, he has learnt more 
from Wordsworth than IVcun any other, while ho has 


brought to the treatm«n>t of Wordsworth's .themes 
a more delicate an<l teiidej* woi'Kinanship, a ^greater 
richness and subtlety of intellect, a considerable. 


narrative power, of which AVordsworth can hardly 
be said to have possessed even the germs, aiid a 


much larger historical and philosophical 


horizon. 


Still, WordsAVorth was and doubtless will continue 


to bo recognised as a j)OCt of much greater Avcight 
of natural genius, of far more hardy powc)*, of far 


deepei* impulses. Mr. Arnold can Imrdly be called 
a true disciple of Wordsworth, deeply as he has 
drunk at the spring of WordsAvorth’s genius. It 


may be said of him that he has hoeii fascinate<l and 
charmed by Wordsworth’s thoughts, Avithout being' 
truly conquered by them; that he has be<^n 
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• Inverted from h'la intellectual troubkis by Woi’ds- 
wovth, but liaa failed to bo consoled, lie says of 
VVordswortJi in tbe beautiful memorial verses 
ti*ansferrcd to this little volume :— 

And Woidswoitb I Ali, pale ghosts, rojoiee ! 

Kor Tu.'ver has such soothing voice 
Been to your shadowy world conveyed, 

Snu’tj erst, at niorn, some, wandcijiig shaile 
Heard the cle.ir song of Orpluuis coine 
Throu'di Hades, and tlie nionrnfiil <j[looni. 
Wordriworih h.js gone Iruiu us and ya, 

All, may w' tee] his voice as we ! 

He too upon a wintry clime 

Had fallen—on Lhn iron tune 

Of doubts, disputes, dislracl imis, fears. 

He louud us when the age had hound 
Our souls in its l)euiiinbjiig round ; 

He spoke, and loused our iieails in tears. 

He laid us as we lay at hirth 
On the cool ilowmy lap id’ earth. 

Smiles brokt' from us and wc had ease ; 

^’he hills wau*e jjpnnd us, and tlie breeze 
•Went o’ er tlie piuilit litdds agfiin ; 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 

Onr youth returned ; for there w-as shed 
On Spirits that had long been dead, 

Spirits dried up and closely furl’d. 

The freshness of the early world. 

Hut that, eloquent as it is, is not the kind of way 
in which Wordsworth himself would have wished 
to bo commomoivited. lie would have regarded the 
Taint classical hope expressed on behalf of the 
“pale ghosts” as utterly removed from the school 
*of his hardy and humble thougli buoyant faith, 
lltj would not have desired his poetry to be looked 
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as HU alilivialioii of human lots,—as a swent 
intcrliule in the iron courts of himian (U5sliny,—- 
])ut ratlier as tlio announconient of ono who had 
discerned with pro[)]ictic glance the iiltiinale 
divinity of this unintelligible world. He went 
about with deep exultation in his heart, not, like 
Mr. Arnold, with an exalted compassion and a 
serene fortitude. Where Wordsworth said “ rejoice,” 
Mr. Arnold says “endure.” While Wordsworth’s 
rapture was the ra])ture of illumination from the 
Roui'co of all light, Mr. Arnold’s is but an ambiguous 
and hesitating joy in the buoyancy of his own soul. 
’Fhe affinities of Mr. Arnold with Woidsworth, and 
the still graver contrasts between them, will not be 
ade<piatoly seen by the readers of this little volume 
of “[Selections” only. It is in such poems as 
“ Kesignation,” “The Youth of Natui'c,” and the 
two fine pocmis on the aiithor (d “ Obei inann ” that 
Mr. Aiiiold’s true philosophy,— his rejection of 
Wordsworth,—his relegation of Wordsworth to the 
position of a poet who charms us chiefly by i^pioi ing 
“ the half of human fate,” is to be founds Still, 
Mr. Arnold can never be understood by one who 
has not grasped his relation to Wordsworth, his 
deep delight in Wordsworth, his long study of him, 
and his fundamental rejection of liim. 

On the whole, I should sav that Mr. Arnold 
will live in ■ English literature as one who recalls 
Gray by his cool, pure, and delicate workmanship; 
Newman by the severe and lucid sharpness of his 
outlines; and who represents a survival from the 
school of Woi’dsworth, having carried off from it 
a good deal of its habit of thought and buoyancy 
of feeling, while rejecting its main current oi 
meditative faith. In the delineation of hun?an 
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jviSRion, Mr. Arnold has limited himielf almost to 
a 'Single phase of it, but in the delineation of that 
])hase he is supreme. No Kngliah poet over 
}>ainted so powerfully the straining of emotion 
agaijist the reins of scv'erc intellectual repression, 
fn Mr-. Arnold there is a rieop love of excitement, 
and a deep fear of it, always struggling. He may 
1)0 sai<l to have g<aincd his rc})utati'>ii .la a ]>oct by 
tile vigour with which he paints the coniiict, 

1 .-jlaunch with my buriiinj^ breast, 

With vi],,*iice baba uiy wbiiliiig brain, 

might almost be transferred from one of his poems 
to the title-page, as tho motto of his whole poetry, 
both narrative an<l reflective. 


T 



POETIC CHARM 

Mr. E. ]l. RusseIjL, the editor of the lAverpool Daily 
Postf whose critical essays often evince a <lelicato 
subtlety as well as a keen insight., has just printed 
a paper on Matthew Arnohl, read before the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, of 
which 1 will venture to say that it is nearer to the 
kind of paper which one might have expected 
Matthew Arnold to write uporj his own prose works, 
if he had had (as perhaps he had) tlie detachment, 
of mind to put himself at a distance from his own 
thought, than anything else on the critic whom we 
have lost, that has come fiiidcr my notice. Mi. 
Russell quotes from some former criticism of his 
own on Matthew Arnold, which I have never had 
the good fortune to meet with, some strictures on 
“ the lack of energy and climax ” in MatthcAV 
Arnold, on “ the curious absence of strong flow in 
the ripjdes of his pollucidity,” on “his resigned 
sequesterment from the broad channels of life and 
action,” and on “the too negative quality of his 
lucidity,”— all sound criticisms, but all, I think, 
directed rather to Matthew Arnold’s prose than* to 
his poetry; and 1 confess that, for my own part, I 
would not buy all the prose Matthew Arnold ever 
wrote, including even the finest of his w, 
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Criticism,' afc the sacrifice of one <)f his elegiac 
})Tfccc9,—the “Memorial Verses,’^ for example, on 
Byron, Goelhe, and Wordsworth. There is again 
but little reference, I think, to the poctiy, when 
Mr. Russell speaks of “ the unconventional imiveM 
which gave its charm of egoistical attraction to 
Matthew vVrnold,” or in the very hapi)y remark on 
the “cunning over-accontnation” winch Mj'. Russell 
I'cg.'irds as one of “the tricks of his pretty, but 
never fi'ivolous art,” though i object to the word 
“pretty’’ as hardl)'' evei‘ applicable to Matthew 
A.rm)h!’s prose, while it w’ould he cpiite unduly 
depreciating to ti)C singidiir grace and classical 
simplicity of his poetry, which sekhnn, indeed, 
descends t'o prettiness, lieiiig characterised hy 
([nahties almost- inconsistent with “ })rcttiness,”—a 
w'ord which to my ears implies sotnotliing small and 
aecidetita,! in the nature of its attra«*tivene^-s, some¬ 
thing evidentily wanting in unity of eltV'ct. Bui 
much as 1 admire Mr. K. R. Russell’s general vein 
of crih'eysm on Matthew Arnold, if one rega-rds it 
as a}>ply^ing rmly to hf^ prose, I observe wdth some 
sttrprise that he says so litfle of his poetry, and tliat 
little it seems to mo (piitc inadequate, and that he 
even selects for special attention those of the poems 
iji which, to my thinkiTig, Mali hew Arnold was 
attempting whqt, did not suit his genius. ’I’hc 

• “ Hequieseat,” which sonic friend of Mr. Russeirs 
selected for sjiecial praise, and wliicl* Mr. Russell 
himself speaks of as a delightful poem, seems to me 
to end in genuine bathos w’^hen it congratulates the 
tifed heart on having at last inherited the “vasty 
halls of death.” The lines on “ Dover Beach ” lire, 
I •should say, inferior in their kind to almost all 

* Mal|f.hew Arnold's poems in the same key; and the 
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description of •Rachel, the great actress, is ineffective 
as a criticism and uniiiteiestiiig as a poem ; while 
the extract from the remarkable verses on “ rieine’s 
Grave” enunciates quite the least happy of Arnold’s 
criticisms, and perhaps the only one in that particular 
and very noble poem which I should have thought 
absolutely false. Matthew Arnold is trying to 
explain the failure of Heine’s wondoiful genius to 
do what it might have done, and ho declares, no 
doubt rightly, that it was the deficiency of love in 
Heine which jarred his life and wrecked him as 
a poet. But then Matthew Arnold goes on to 
announce as a great truth, what is very far indeed 
fi’om a groat truth, and is especially refuteil by his 
own M'ork as a yjoet,—the doctrine that “ love is the 
fountain of charm,” iind, by implication, that it is 
love which draws us to every poet: — 

Charm is the glory Vvhicli mak(is 
Song of the poet divine, 

Love is t-he fountain of charm. 

How without charm wilt thou draw, * 

Poet! the, world to thy way ? * 

Not by the lightnings of wit— 

Not by the thunder of scui n ' 

These to the world, loo, are given; 

Wit it poss(!Sses, and scorn— 

Ciiarm is the poet’s alone. 

And because Heine had not “ love, the fountain of 
charm,” he was conscious of failure:— 

Tlierofoi ‘c a socrel unrest 
Tortured thee, hrdliaiit and bold 1 
Therefore triimiph itself 
Tasted amiss to thy touL 
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Thcrelbj’f, with })l()od of tbo!', 
'rrioklfil ill hileucii tliino own. 
TJicrelbn' ihc virtor's I 
r>roko on tho livlil of lus fame. 


No justor criticism could have been passcil on Heine. 
It was tiie caustic in him wdiicli burned into lus owm 
soul, and had lie really had more of love in him ho 
at least would have had more of the fountain of 
charm. But is it in the least true that love is the 
universal fountain of poetic charm,—say, in Milton, 
for instance, or Sir Walter Scott, or Matthew 
Arnold himself? Mr. Kussell docs not endorse 
Matthew Arnold’s great doetiine, but, he docs not 
traverse it, and yet no poet ever produced poetry 
that had inoic charm in it than Matthew Arnold, 
and the greatest of its charms is often as remote 
from “ love " as it is from hatred. But the doctrine, 
as a universal ])rinci])lo, has no root at all in reality. 
\Vh:it is the great clmrm of Milton? As Matthew 
Arnold^has himself told us, it is his grand style, the 
style wiiich overawe# us all, for instance, wdieii ive 
read :— 


But let mv duo foot uevor fiiil 

I 

To Avalk tho stu(li(Jiih oloi&Loi s p.'ilo, 

Aiid lovo the high omboworod roof 
AVith aiUh; jullais in.istv ju-ouf 
And storied windows riclil\ diglit 
(lasting a dim religions light. 

There let the pealing organ blow 
To Ibo full-voic<‘d quire below, 

In sei'vioe high and anthems olojii', 

As may with sw’ootnoss, throngli mine car, 
Dissolve mo into ocbUthios, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes 
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Now, it is cei’tainly not tho love of “the hijijh 
embowered roof,” nor yet the love of Heaven \o 
which the high anthems, whereon Milton dwelt 
in so grand a strain, wore to intruduce him, that 
gives their “ charm ” to these grand lines. It is 
not in any natural sense love at all, but tho lich- 
ness and stateliness of the man’s inner nature, the 
feeling there was in him of a complex inner music 
answering to the complex outward music which 
he so powerfully delineated. Just so, when he 
describes the dim solitude where— 

Glowing embei’S through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 

we at once catch ourselves thinking that in that 
noble but highly artificial image, Milton must have 
expressed the sense of mysterious half-light in 
w'hich his own religious meditations may often 
have expired. Most assuredly, if I understand 
aright the charm of Milton’s grand and sometimes 
grandiose images, — such charactci'ist.ic images, 
for instance, as “ sino(>thing' the raven ejown of 
darkness till it smiled,"—the secret of the charm 
of Milton is not at all to be found in love, but 
rather in a certain pomp and majesty, both of 
fooling and of movement, which moulded all he 
wrote, and is as dill'erent as it can be from love. 

So, again, with Sir Walter Scott: is there any 
charm in his poetry like that which his verse 
displays when it expresses the joy of battle, the 
glory of strife ?— 

Go .sound the trumpet, fill the fife, 

To all the sousual woikl proclaini, 

One crowd(*d hour of glorioiLS life 
Is worth a world without a name ; 
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or ill tho j^riiiid dcsciiplAoii of the wild bull ?— 

'J'hroiigh tlio lingo oalcH of Evcii(hi,lo, 

Whose limbs n thousand years Inuo- woni, 

What sulhm roar coines (lowu tlic g;ile 
And dromiH the IniiiltTs pealing liorii? 

]\Iiglitiest ol all the beasts of (base 
^rij.'il roam in \\(;()dv tfilech n, 

t> 

(Jrasbing (he fon’st in his race, 

Tlie niomilain laill eoines thundering on. 

Whatever is tlie chaviu there, and the ehaim is 
great, siii’cly it is not the charm of love : ami, to 
my mind, the charm of almost every distinct poet 
is a (liHerent charm, and though there mav be 
many f)oets wbos(^ charm is capable of resolution 
into that, which NTatthew Arnold singles out as 
the secret of all cbaiin, there are certainly a great 
many more whose charm cannot by any possibility 
be so resolved. 

Ami surely the secret of the charm of Matthew 
Arnold Jiinisolf is not capable of any such resolution. 
The chrym of the wi iTcr who could describe Tlyron 
as beari))g “from Kurope to the yElolian sliore, 
the })agcant of his bleeding heart ”; who painted 
the isolation of all human hearts in the splendid 
lines:— 

And bade, betwixt their shores to be, 

The unpJlimbed, salt, estranging sea ; 

who could picture Obermann’s desolation in the 
powerful woi’ds :— 

A fever in these pages burns 
Beneath the calm tlmy feign ; 

A wounded human s])ivit turns 
Here, on its bed of ]).'iiii; 
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who could clgricrihc ihc Rorna-ii iioblo’s miserable, 
uiircwst so vividly :— ^ 

t 

In his fOt)l hall, witli haggai'<l eyes, 

The lioiiian noble lay ; 

He drove abroarl, in furioiiS guise, 

Along the Aj»])ian way. 

He made a feast, drank tierce and fast, 

And crow’ned his hair wdlh tlowan’s— 

No easier nor no quicker jiasscd 
The ini])ra(‘-ticahlc hours; 


—the poet who touched his highest, in passages of 
this kind, certainly could not boast that the 
foiiiitnin of his charm was love. It w'ould be 
less untrue, though not tine, to say that the 
fountain of Matthew Arnold’s charm was lovablc- 
ness, for certainly his poetry has in it a tendcriiess 
and lovableiiess which is a very different quality 
from love. Love ir one thing, and lovahJenoss 
another, and sometimes those^ who have most love 
seem on the surface to be least lovable, and lict 
versa, Matthew Arnold is often lovable, lovable 
for his grace, his tenderness, his sedate i)urity, his 
tranquil and collected patience, his wdstful regrets. 
But hardly anywhere does the secret of his charm 
seem to me to be the power of his love. "Ho is 
serene, gentle, reasonable, gracious, with a keen 
eye for the cooler beauties of life, and a fine ear 
for all the flute-liko voices of Nature; but he is 
not the poet of love, though he may be the poet 
of insight, and especially of insight into the faith 
that is seen in retrospect. For my own part, 5 
should say that poetic charm has no single fountain, 
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))ut is almost, as inamifold in its secret sources as 
it*is ill its modes of expression,—lieing one thing 
in Homer, another in Dante, a third in Milton, a 
fourth in Shelley, and a multitude of separale things 
in Shakespeare. 



MArrJIEW AKNOLD’S LETTERS 

Mu. Rijkskll, in his gi'iiccfnl ;iinl sldlful preface 
to his perhaps too copious collection of Matthew 
Arnold’s letters, says with great truth that tlie 
charm of tlie iioet’s letters lies in their perfect 
naturalness, Ehit he adds, with what seems to me 
less truth, that, they are himself ^—which does not 
seem (piite adotpiato,—riay, they are, J think, a 
good deal less than himself, T Mr. Russell means 
by being “himself” that they give you the glow 
and the essence of the man. On the contrary, I 
should say that their charm is not at all up to the 
charm of his poetry ; not at all up to the charm of 
his conversation. They are to those w’ho knew him 
delightful letters, as recalling the man ; but they do 
not fill you with the sense of buoyancy,—though 
often it was buojnant sadness, not buoyant joyons- 
ness,—with which his poems fill you, or even with 
the sense of buoyancy with which his conversation 
filled you. They are, as most letters are, a good deal 
less than the man, not as a very few letters are, as 
Cowper’s and Grey’s letters have been, more than the 
man. More even in Cowper’s case than his poems?; 
or as some other letters—Mrs. Carlyle’s for instance 
—have been, the letters of one in a specially exuboi‘- 
ant frame of mind, filled with the exhilaration^ of 
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firirig off a kind of volley of wcll-airn(itl shots which 
th'fe reserve of ordinary social interconrsc rni^ht liave 
checked. Theise is no sense in reading Matthew 
Arriold's correspondence that the act of letter 
writing stimulated and exalted him, and that is 
what we find with Cowper's letters and Grey’s 
letters, ;ind, so far as the stimulating g^es, witli 
Uyron’s letters (though in Byron j ease the act of 
corresponderico made him a different man, something 
of an actor as well as a correspondent). Matthew 
Arnold was not at his full height in lettei’-writing, 
as he was in writing his poems. His letters arc 
pleasant, affectionate, wholly unaffected, hut they 
are a faint reflection of the poet, and not even a 
bright or vivid reflection of his conversation. They 
are liiinself, a little subdued, not as the letters of a 
liorii lot 1 or-writer should he, himself a little exalted. 
Coj'iparo, for instance, what he says of the corn- 


j^ositioji of that 
dog’s death, “G 


lovely little poem on his favourite 
eist’s Gra.ve,” in his letters, with 


what 1 j^eard him say of it in his conversation, and 
one mi'“gcs at once th»? spring and emphasis and dan 
of liis high-stj’ung personality - 


Wy darling Jioy :—1 hoped to hnvc sent you to-day 
my lines about your dear, deai' little Itoy (Geist), but 1 
have not yet beeji able to get a corivct co[)y IVoiii the 
printer. You siTall have it by next week’s mail. At 
least, I hope so—and you will then get it a fortniglit 
sooner than if wc waited for ibc','uagaziue containing it 
to be pnblishcil. I’he daily lui^a of him will w'ear olf, 
hut V’c shall never'* forget him, at 1 1 am very glad to 
have stamped him in our memories ly these lines, 
written when he was fresb in our minds. I like to 
t?iink of all the ncws})apci’s baving bia dear little name 
in them when the Christmas number of Tiw Fortnightly 
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Review is and J hope pcopl*) will like the 

lines, and that will lead to his being more riuaitioTiol, 
and talked about, \vliii;li seems to me a sort of (‘ontiima- 
tion or him in life, dear little fellow, though it is but a 
hollow and shadowy one, alas 1 

Tliat is simple and natural and fascinating. But 
those who heaid him talk of the composition of 
that poem miss all the singular rapture of the 
manner in which he said, ‘‘ I assure you I wrote it 
with the t.cars streaming down my face,” and with 
a simple sort of delight in tlio full consciousuess of 
the emotion with which the mere attempt to recall 
the poor little dog’s affectionateness and grace of 
manner had excited within him. is^ow any one 
who rea<ls the poem will feel, just as those who heanl 
Arnold speak of it would feel, that he did write it 
in a passion f)f tenderness and sorrow, in a sort ol 
summer storm of the heart:— 

Only four years those wimiing ways, 

Which luakft me for thy pieseTice yearn, 

Called us to pel thee or to praise, * 

Dear little triend ! at every turn ? < 

That loving heart, that patient soul, 

Had they indeed uo longer span, 

To run their course, and reach tlieir go.il, 

And read their homily to man ? 

% 

That liquid, melancholy eye, 

From whose pathetic, soul-fed springs 
Seem’d surging the. Virgilian cry, 

The sense of tears in mortal things— 

That steadfast, mouinful strain, consoled 
By s])irits gloriously gay, 

And teTiipcr of heroic inonld — 

What, was four years their wliole short 
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There you see, as you saw in the clarions mixture 
of*grief and triumph with which ho told his friends 
•)f the storm of tears witli which ho had written the 


j)()em, the curious buoy an (;y as well as the curious 
scud of passion with which “ (Joist’s ” death was 
cominomorated. But you would never gather it 
from the letter, touching and pleasant as the letter 
is. Indeed, the verse recalling '‘;hat .'.leadfast, 
mournful strain consoled by spirits gloriously gay,” 
exactly expresses not only poor little “CJcist,” but 
still more, the poet himself, whose exquisite elegiac 
})ocms are at least as reuiarkablo for their elasticit}/ 
as for their melancholy, for the elation with w’hich 
he wept, as for the sense of desolation with which ho 
exulted in his own tenderness. 


Matthew Arnold’s letters of travel, again, hardly 
suggest the vividness with which his imagination 
blooded over the loveliness of the scenes he visited. 


They arc pleasant letters of tiavcl, but they do not. 
in any sense supplement or lend new colour to the 
poems.^ Take the letters from Switzerland. They 
ai'e lively, unatlected* letters, but they do not glow 
at »dl as r,he poems glow. We never see him 
pouring out his heart in his letters as we do 
in his poems. This is the kind of letter which I 
most- enjoy ; he is descending tho Maloja Pass into 
Italv :— 


\V(' I'tcpped at Vicosopiaiu), lln^ ohiof town of tin* 
pail of tile valh'v, to lunch, and here a melancholy 
thing lia]»p«*ncd. I had been looking at a small oat, the 
roloiir of William’s c.rl, running backwards and forwajcls 
ai.ros!' the sUveC. It was in lieautifnl condition and high 
^piriL', with a smull boll round its nock like the bells 
Vorn luM'o by the cow's--evidenily a favourite. Invent 
a little way towards the bridge over the river to see if J 
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could find anj^ plants, and met a voiturier with four 
horses driving fast into the place. Presently I retui’ii#«d, 
saw a crowd, wont up to it, and there was my poor little 
cat lying quite de<'ul in a pool of Idood. The voiturier 
had run over it—not by his fault, [ believe—but it had 
darted into the street at tlio nioiuent he was passing; the 
wheels had goii(‘, over its nock, and it had died instantly, 
but it was not nuitilatod. It made quite a Honsaliou, aiui 
presently a youug man look the little thing up and 
laid it under the wall of the side streeX fiorn which it 
had ju.st before been darting out full of ]u‘cltiness and 
play. 1 know the girls will he interested in this sad 
story; the sudden end of the poor little cat rpiite atilicled 
iiK*., We wont on in the diligence jU'eseiitly, anrl, passing 
thr()ugh a gorgi*, caiiie into a now world ; chostnuls, 
walmiLs, and inulbiMTios began as if by magic, and vine¬ 
yards 014 the hillsides, and all tho llalian landsccajie, which 
is .so Ijoauliful. Jn tlie grass under tbo chostnuts I sa\v 
inorcliowors than I have yotseeii lliis time in Swit/ialand, 
blit no cyclamons, though we found tfieiu, if you roniomber, 
in a like country from Premia downwards. 

Here it is more tho ])ity which the poor little cat’b 
fate excites in him than the i^concry wliich* chiefly 
charms us. 1 find no transcript in the letters of 
travel of such poems as tlio two to the author of 
“ Obermann,” or those on the “Grande Chartreuse.” 
There is nothing even of that kind of genius foi 
geography which Arnold had inlierited from his 
father, and which comes out so vividly in his poems 
on the Englisli lakes and on the Swiss passes. I 
seldom even recall such descriptions as that of the 
Gemini Pass :—- 

In front the awdiil Alpine track 
Climbs up its rocky .stair; 

The autumn stoi'm-winds drive* the rack, 

Close o’er it in the air. 
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Beliiiul are tlio aLaiulojied Laths, 

Miito in tho iiii^acIdWH lone*, 

Tlie leaves ajc <ai the \'alley jJatha, 
mists are on tlio ith(me. 

The truth is that it took something more than 
letter-writing fully to kiiulle Matthew Arnold, 
'^rhe sympathy elicited by living pei-.S(ni:il inter¬ 
course did it, and the mingled toil and passion of 
imaginative com[)ositiuri did it, but coirespondcnoe 
did not usually do it. Jlis letters are genial, 
tondei*, sometimes pla 3 'ful, but they aie not often 
passionate in the sense in which his ])oems are 
passionate,—that- is, written in the mood in which 
the inner depths of his nature showed themselves. 
In a very interesting letter to his sister, Mrs. 
Forster, written from Martigny in 1858, he ex¬ 
presses his sympathy with Cloet-hc’s feeling that he 
could not write his best while distracted by practical 
duties and cares. Cloethc, he says, thought th.at ho 
could liave wi'itten several good tragedies, but that 
in ordgr to write tlfmn he must have been “sehr 
zerrisseri,”—in other words, movi'd to the very 
bottom of his heart,—and that, he dared not be so 
moved while there was so much that he needed a 
calm judgment and a busy mind in order to do well. 
And Arnold felt the same, llis mind was too full 
of his practical duties to spare for poetry tlic full 
room needed to kindle intense imaginative life. 
ITis letters are pleasant, interesting, simple, un- 
alfcctod, often oven lively. l>ut they have not the 
buoyaticy and 4la7i cither of his ])uetrv or even of 
his conversation. He was not excited by letter- 
•writing. Ho only half realised that living contact 
of mind with mind, which sometimes kindles corre- 

t 
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spoiidence evep more than it kindles talk. He was 
not a reserve«l man in talk. He seems almo8t»«a 
reserved man in his letters. They are written in 
a tone much more subdued than that of his talk 
or of his compositions whether in verse or often 
oven in prose. 




I siroiTLi) hixidly hfivo thought Lord Coleridge’s 
com]);iii.sou between Miitthew Arnold and Horace, 


in the interesting sjieech which he delivered when 


the new bust of Matthew Arnold was unveiled in 


the Baptistery of Westminster Ab}>ey, a very 
a])positc one. One w'ould Inu’dly call Horace, 
whose finest poems were many of them what we 
should now call ex(|uiBite vera tie aocietd, a great 
elegiac poet, which Matthew Arnold certainly was, 
—the greatest, I am disjiosefl to think, in the 
English^ laiignage, certainly very nincii greater 
than Cijay. He is Always at his best in elegy. 
“ Thyrsis ” and “ The Scholar-Gipsy ” will stand 
by the side of, if not above, Milton's “ Lycidas," 
I believe, in the estimate of the best critics of the 
future. His magnificerit elegies on De Senancoiir, 
the author of, “Obermann,” are as much more 
touching than Gray’s Elegy in a country church 
yard as they are l icher in true vision. The lines 
on “ Rugby Chapel ” and on “ Heine’s Grave ” are 
amongst the most vivid pictures in the language 
of two great figures in the first half of the jiresent 
century. The “Southern Night,” in which he 

commemorates his brother William Delafield Arnold, 
is nerliaps the most musical expression of pro- 
^ 289 ' U 
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found yet gentle and subdued regret that English 
literature contains; the “Momoi'ial Verseson 
Byron, Goethe, and Wordsworth are living studies 
penetrated by that “ sad lucidity of soul ” which 
Matthew Arnold has himself illustrated with so 
much ])ower in the singularly fine linos called 
“ Besignation.” The little j)oem “ By a Death-Bed,” 
also called “ Vouth and Calm,” is of the very 
essence of elegy. And the main beauty even of 
the longer poems, of “Sohrah and Rustem,” of 
“ Tristram and Iseult,” of “ The Sick l^ing of 
Bokhara,” lies in the elegiac terminations and the 
modulated beauty of those trains of thought which 
lead up to those terminations. Again, “The 
Forsaken Merman ” and “ The Church of Brou ” 
would hardly be true poems at all without their 
elegiac tone j while some even of the most beautiful 
of all his elegies aie devote<l to his little dog 
“Geist,” in the poem on “Geist’s Grave,” and to 
his little daughter’s canary, in “Poor Matthias.” 
Lord Coleridge kno\rs Horace a thousand times 
better than I do, but 1 shouW never have thought 
that Horace would be regarded as most at home 
in his elegiac mood. No doubt the two beautiful 
passages which Lord Coleridge quotes from Horace 
are both elegiac, but surely that is not Horace’s 
most common nor even his most fjcqucntly 
successful attitude of mind. 1 should have thought 
Horace a considerably greater artist in the lighter 
lyrical vein than Arnold, but not nearly so great 
an elegiac poet. Elegy demands that special 
“ sad lucidity of soul ” which Gray poured forth 
with such exquisite tenderness in the celebrated 
Elegy, and in the Ode on the distant prospect •of 
Eton. It is a mood of regret, but of calm regret 
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^vhich heightens instead of disturbing and con- 
f\isiTig the power of vision—nay, Avhich seems to 
lend to the apprehension of the external object 
treated a singular diseernraent of its finest atino- 
sphoric conditions, a halo of its own, ti'ansforniing 
mere sight into vision. To illustrate what I mean 
by contrast: Browning is hardly ever elegiac, 1 
should not suppose him ever to Iiiive known the 
mood at all, but for the lines, “ O lyric love, half- 
angol and half-bird,” in “ The King and the Book,” 
and the elegiac l ing in thcj “Tocatta of Galuppi.” 
But though elegy must be suiiused with feeling, 
it must not rise to what Arnold has himself called 
the lyrical cry. Principal Shairp was (piite wrong, 
in the fine lines quoted by Lord Coleridge, when 
he spoke of Ainokl as pouring forth hi his songs 
“ the cairn which is not calm but agony.” Shelley 
does that, in such lines, for instance, as those 
beginning, “When the lamp is shattered, the light 
in the dust lies dead,” or in the lines “ Written in 
Dejection^ at Naples ”; but there is not a jioem 
in all An^old’s voliimc‘^that seems to me to suggest 
anything approaching to agony, anything beyond 
a lofty ancl calm regret. Take the linos on his 
brother’s death :— 

But no\\i that trouble is forgot; 

Thy menioiy, tliy pain, to-iiight. 

My brother ! and thine early lot, 

I’ossess me cpiite. 


The murmur of this Midland deep 
Is heard to-night around tliy grave, 
'J’liejc, where (librallar’s cannon’d steep 
O’erfrowiis the nave. 
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For tk»erp, with bodily anguish l£f,en, 

With Iiidiau heats at last foi'doiie, ♦ 

With public toil and i)rivatc teen— 

Thou .sank’st, alone. 

Slow to a stop, at morning grey, 

I see tlie smoke-crown’d vessel come; 

Slow round her paddles dies away 
The seething foam. 

A boat is lower’d from her side ; 

Ah, gently place him on the bench 1 
That s))irit—if all have not yet died— 

A breath might quench. 

Is this the eye, the footstep fast, 

The mien of youth we us(h 1 to see, 

Poor, gallant boy !—for such thou wa,st. 

Still art, to me. 

The limbs their wonted tasks refn.se; 

The eyes aj’c glazed, thou canst m^t speak; 

And whiter than thy white burnous 
That wasted cheek ! 

4 

tl 

Or compare Arnold's calm steadfastness in’ declaring 
the faith in our Lord's Resurrection an illusion, 
with the passion of Clough’s desimir when he 
embodies in verse the same conviction. This is 
Arnold’s language:— 

Ay, ages long endured his span 
Of life—’tis true received— 

That gi'aciouB Child, that thorn-crown’d Man ! 

—He lived while we believed. 

While we believed, on earth he went, 

And open stood his grave. 

Men called from chamber, church, and tent; 

And Christ was by to save. 
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Now he is dead ! Far hence he lifts 
111 the lorn Syrian town ; 

And on his grave, with shining eyes. 

The Syrian stars look down. 

There is no agony there, only calm elegy over a 
lost faith, a dispelled illusion; only another 
replica of the splendid elegy over a lost faith con¬ 
tained in the “Stanzas at the Orande Chartreuse." 
It is a more poetical and regretful form of the 
denial which he expressed more dugrnaticjilly and 
positively in his ])rose writings, when he said that 
the objection to miracles was that “ they do not 
happen.” Clough’s tone is indeed different; thal 
is indeed agony rind not elegy at all :— 

Through the great sinful streets of Naples as 1 2 :»a.st, 
With liercor heat than flamed above iny head 
My heart was hot within me; till at last 

My brain Wris lightened when iny tongue had said, 
Christ is not risen ! 

^ Christ is not risen, no— 

, He lie.s aifli moulders low 
Christ is not risen ! 


Wluit though tlic stone, were rolled aw'ay, and though 
The grave found empty tliere ? — 

J f not tliere, then elsewhere ; 

If not wheu’e Jdlieph laid Him tirsl, why then 
Where other men 


Traiislaid Him after, in .some liuinblei’ clay. 
Long ere to-day 

Corruption that sad pci feet work hath done, 
Which here she scarcely, lightly had begun : 


The foul-engendered worm 
Tetnls oil the flesh of the life-giving ibrrn 


Of our most Holy and Anointed One. 

I 
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Ihi is uot risen, no,— 

He. lies aiul moulders 
(JIirisL is Jiot risen ! 

What if the women, ere the dawn was grey, 

*Saw one or more great angels, as they say 

(Angels, or Him himself)? V'et neither there, nor then, 

Nor aflerwar<ls, nor elsewhere, nor at all, 

Hath He a])pe;u’e(l to l‘eter or the ten ; 

Nor, save in thunderons tciTor, to blind Saul; 

Save ill an after (Jospel and laic (Jreed, 

He is not risen indeed,— 

Christ is not risen ! 

'Fhat is no elegy; that is the burning passion of 
an agonised denial, due mainly to Clough’s dcc}) 
sense of the sinfulness of the world which should 
have been, yet was not, redeemed, and partly to his 
sceptical intellect weighing the evidence which 
then, at all events, he found wanting. Hut more 
passionate throes in renouncing a great faith 
have never been depdetod in the English tongue. 
Matthew Arnold never rose into tha/- mood. 
Throughout his poems the grief and regret are 
always gentle and always mellow. His poetic 
pain is never anguish; it never confuses, but only 
stimulates his vision. His grief seldom rises even 
above that sweet and tender grief depicted in the 
perfect poem on “Goist’s Grave.” When he 
commemorated— 

That liquid, mel.'incholy eye. 

From whose pathetic soul-fed springs 
Seem’d siuging the Virgilian cry, , 

The sense of tears in mortal things, 

he himself said that his own eyes were streaming 

with tears; but they were gentle tears, the tears 

« t. 
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of sweet elegiac regret, which brings with it a 
keener and brighter vision, not that stormy anguish 
which troubles and bedims the whole earthly scene. 
To my mind Matthew Arnold was the greatest 
elegiac poet in our literature, though not a very 
^reat lyric poet. Indeed, the only perfect lyrics 
in his volumes are also elegiacs—the songs of 
Calliclcs in “Km])edocloH on Etna,” which com- 
laeuiorate the visionary beauty of the old Greek 
mythology. 



MATTJIKW AKNOLinS POI’IJLAHITY 

Matthew Arnold cun hardly be called a popular 
poet, but yet he is a poet who is ])robably more 
especially popular with the literary class than any 
other poet of our day. Messrs. Macmillan have 
just issued the thirteenth reprint of the selected 
poems as he himself chose them in 1878, so that 
there has been a reprint of this little volume of 
Selections very nearly once in every year since it 
was first issued. Yet I should have thought that a 
small volume of selected poems would hardly have 
sold so well, in the case of an author the bulk of 
whose whole poetical work Was so modei;ate, as 
the poems themselves. And it is likely enough 
that this may be actually the case. For it is very 
probable that the greater number of those who 
buy the selected poems for their small size, may 
really possess some complete editiorj of the poems 
as well, using the Selections only for the purpose 
of carrying about from place to place. Fascinating 
as the selected poems are, I can hardly say that 
they are at all more fascinating, in proportion to 
their bulk, than the poems from which they afe 
selected. It cannot even bo asserted that they 
contain specimens of all Matthew Arnold’s moA 
characteristic work ; for they do not contain either 
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“Geist/s Grave” or “Poor MatthiaSf” though the 
pofems on his dog and his daughter's canary are 
some of the most unique and characteristic of all 
his productions. Nor have they “The Sick King 
of Bokhara ” ; nor the fine poems on the author 
of “ Obermann ” — [)erha])s the finest he ever 
wrote; nor, again, the stanzas from “ The Grande 
Chartreuse”; nor the lines at Heiue'ft grave, which 
contain the great passage on England, as the weary 
Titan, “ with labour-diinni'd eyes, staggering on to 
her goal, bearing, on .shoulders immense, Atlaiitean, 
the load, well-nigh not to be borne, of the too vast 
orb of her fate.” Now, almost all these I have 
just named are poems wliich are specially character¬ 


istic of Matthew Arnold, aiid of which those who 
know him well think at once whenever they wish 
to discriminate what is most individual in his 


genius; so that it ceT tainly cannot even be main 
tained that there are s})ecimens of all his most 
typical ])oems in the little volume of Selections, 
though there arc liardly a dozen of the number 
that ong would be willing to exchange for others of 
equal length. Wordsworth is pf)sitivcly improved 
by judicious sclecl-ion ; so, indeed, is Shelley, and 
Browning, and Buchanan, and so, most of all, is 
Swinburne. But jMatthew Arnold was so select in 
what he wrote, that any selection necessarily ex- 
clude.s what it seems almost barbarous to exclude, 
and what (yiniiob bo excluded without sacrificing a 
special featuio of his poelry, as well as mere replicas 
of a class. There are few poets, indeed, the poetical 
cflcct of whose works you would not positively 
improve by weeding out some fifty or even a 
iundred of their poems. But you could hardly 
leave out more than a scoie of Matthew Arnold’s 


I 
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poems without gravely injuring the total ell'cct. 
Nothing can better show how little he wrote that 
was not of fine and separate quality. 

The first characteristic I should select from 
amongst those which make his [)oems popular with 
the literary class, is that rare carving of words, 
which makes so many of his single lines and })hraseB 
intellectually memorable. For instance, this of 
Shakespeare;— 

We ask and ask. Thou smilcst and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. 

Of Death :— 

Though nothing can diswarhlc. now 
The smoothness of that limjjid brow. 

Of the flatteries of love :— 

Ah, not the nectarous poppi(‘.s lovers use, 

Nor daily labour’s dull Letlia'au spjing, 
Oblivion in lost Angels cat infuse ‘ 

Of the soil’d glory and the trailing wing. 

Of the solitude of the heart:— 

And ba<le betwixt our shoj-es to be 
'Phe un])lunib’d, salt, estranging su'i. 

Of a momentary rciaxation in the poignancy of 
remoi’se:— 

I staunch with ice my burning breast, *' 

With silence balm my whirling brain, 

Oh Jlrandan to that hour of rest 1 ' 

Tlie Joppa beggar’s case was pain. 
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Of the helplessness of memory :— 

And Avo, forgot h(3C!iu.se W(‘ must, 

And not hecauw* wo Avill. 

Of the frugality of the will :— 

And lasts in hours of insight will’d 
May h(i in hours of gloom liilliH'd. 

Of the insutitihle soul of the lioniiin noble :— 

lie made a hijxst, drank iierce and fast 
And erowii’d his hair with flowers; 

No easii'r nor no f[iiickei' pass’d 
M'he impracticable houi's. 

Of the hurry of the English practical man :— 

We see all sights from pole to pole, 

And glance and nod and hustle hy. 

And never once posseas oiii’ soul 
* Jiefore wi^die. 

And instances like these of perfect carving in a 
few short words T could multiply largely with the 
greatest ease. 

Then how great and refreshing was Arnold as a 
descri[)tive p5et. Shall we ever have again such 
soul-resting jiictures of the Thames, of tlie scenery 
near Oxford, of “ those wide fields of breezy grass, 
where black-wing’d swallov^s haunt the glittering 
Thames,” amid the “red loosestrife and blonde 
meadow-sweet” of the summer term? And when 
*again shall we have such cool, cnclianting pictures 
of the green Alps of {Switzerland, aud see 
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-darkiiess steal o’er the wet grass, 

With the pale crocus starr’d, 

And reach that glhnniering sheet of glass 
Beneath the piny swai’d 
Lake Leman’s vvatei’s far below, 

as we have so often had in his singularly cool and 
refreshing poems? I know no })oct--'iiot even 
Gray—whoso descriptive poetry refreshes and rests 
the soul like Matthew Arnold’s. 

But I have left Arnold’s great characteristic still 
untouched. It is as a poet of elegy, as a singer of 
regret, that Matthew Arnold was greatest, at once 
so pathetic and so buoyant. Even in his passion 
of regret for his favourite dog, written, as I 
remember hearing himself attesting, with tears 
literally raining down his cheeks, his pathos is at 
once pathetic and elastic. You feci his grief })ro- 
foundly, and yet there is an elasticity in the poem 
which m<akes even the grief comparatively soothing. 
No poet gives us the buoyancy which, though it 
offers no consolation, nay, ofttki expressly fefusea 
it, yet bears you nlong the current of a i)asSionate 
regret with such a sense of life, rather than loss, 
in the singer, as Matthew Arnold does in his elegies. 
He reminds his sister in the fine lines headed 
“ Kesignation” (which do not really describe resigna¬ 
tion at all, but a very different thing, that bounding 
of the heart underneath the sense of ii reparable loss 
which promises new life beyond the loss), how, 
children, they had crossed one of the passes in the 
Westmoreland hills and got down to the sea,* 
probably somewhere near Whitehaven :— 

But, Fausta, f remember well, 

That as the balmy darkness fell 
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We batiiVl our hands with speeciiless glee, 

• That night, in the wide glimmering sea. 

And flomchijw even in the saddest of his elegies 
you seem to find him bathing his hands, not exactly 
with speechless glee, but with a certain bounding 
of the heart that defies regj’et to paralj^se him, “ in 
the wide glimmering sea.” Take the two poems 
to the author of “ Obermann ”; both of them are 
in the essence of their doctrine almost hopeless 
poems, or at least the bopo to which they cling is 
so fanciful, so much of a mere straw, that if that 
were all, you would say thoir teaching was pure 
despair; and yet the buoyancy and eiasticitv in 
them is (piite irresistible. He says farewell to 
Obermann in the first of those thus:—- 

Farewell! Under the aky ne pari, 
in this aterii Alpine glen. 

O unstrung will! O broken heart! 

A last, a last fa?*ewell! 

But the wliole poem conveys that, whctlicr M. de 
Senaifbour’s will w<v> unstrung and his heart broken 
or not, Matthew Arnold’s certainly was not. He 
was clearly oti to fresh woods and pastures new. 
It is the same with the second poem addressed to 
the author of ** Obermann.” He closes that fine 
poem with the following buoyant verses: — 

Still! in inv soul the voices 1 heard 

V 

Of Ohermann !-a wav 

if 

I turned ; by sonu* vague imjiulse stirr’d, 
Along the ix)cks of Xaye. 

Past yonchaud's piny flanks I gaze 
And the blanch'd summit tliere 

Of Malatrait, to when.* in liaze 
The Valais openp fair, 
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And the domed Velun, with his snows, 

Behind the iipcrowding liills, ‘ 

Doth all the heavenly opening close 
Which (he Rhone’s niiinjiur hlls; — 

And glorious (lie!‘e, without n sound, 

Across the gljininering hiKc, 

High ill tlio Vrilaia-depth profound 
1 saw the inorniug hreah. 

Evidently that dawn brought Mr. Arnold more 
brightness than “ Obermann ” had brought him 
gloom. And the staiiias from “Tlie Grand Char¬ 
treuse/' though they take leave of his passionately 
regretted faith, end with the same note of almost 
triumphant life. “The Buried Life,’’ again, is one 
of the most characteristic (jf these poems of buoyant 
sadness—poems with no consolation in them, ])ut 
with a spring of life so fresh that it seems to defy 
the need of consolation. He describes first the airs 
and floating echoes “that convey a melancholy into 
all our day,” and then be goes on :— 

Only—but this is rare- - «» 

When a beloved hand is laid in ours, 

When, jaded with the lUsh and glare 
Of the iiiterniiii.'i))le liours, 

Our eyes can in another's eyes read clear, 

Wlien our world-deafen’d ear 

Is by the tones of a loved voice caix.ss’d— 

A holt is shot hack soiiKiwhere in our breast, 

And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again. 

The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies plain, 
And what we mean, we s^iy, and wliat we would, 
we know. 

A man becomes aware of his life’s flow 
And hears its winding nuirmur ; and he sees 
The meadows where it glides, the snn, the biecze. 
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That is Matthew Arnold’s mood all# through his 
exf^uisite elegies. They are all sad, but buoyant in 
their sadness. They discourage faith and chill 
hope, but they have such a high pulse beating in 
them that they never leave the reader cheerless in 
spite of their melancholy. 



THE UNPOPULARITY OF CLOUGH 

Thk appejirance of Mr. VVaddiiigton’s admiring and 
sympathetic “ moriogra[)h ” on Clough—why call, 
hy the way, a publication of this hind a monograph, 
which properly means a study of something artifici¬ 
ally separated from its natural context ?—affords 
me a good opportunity of asking why Clough is 
not better known than he is in modern English 
literature; why his fame is not greater, ami his. 
often magnificent verse more familiar to modern 
ears. In Mr. Haweis’s hasty and scrappy book oti 
the American Ilumouriats^ Mr. Haweis scofis 
parenthetically at the presentf American ^||inisteFs 
“curious notion that Clough was, after all, the 
great poet of the age ” {A'lmrican Ilnmourisis, 
p. 83); and even one of Clough's most intimate 
friends, Mr. P. T. Palgrave, has lent some authority 
to Mr. Haweis’s scoff, by the remark—to me as 
amazing as it appears to some good critics candid— 
that “ one feels a doubt whether in verse, ho 
(Clough) chose the right vehicle, the truly natural 
mode of utterance.” I can only say in reply, that 
Clough seems to me never to touch verse without 
finding strength, never to attempt to speak prose 
without losing it and becoming half-articulatd. 
But there clearly must he some reason or quasi-reason 
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in a view which a whole generatioi^ of lovers of 
poetry have not disprovofl, but to some extent 
verified by the relative neglect iu which, during a 
time when verse has secured an immense amount of 
attention, Clough\s touching and often stirring and 
elevating poetry has been loft. Mr. Waddington, 
I am sorry to see, does not address himself to this 
question, and throws but little light, on it. And 
with all his genuine appreciation of Clough, his 
study is wanting in the ^trorlg outlines ami massive¬ 
ness of eliect which might have done something to 
secure for Clough the public esteem which he 
certainly will one day secure. Mr. Waddington is 
too discursive, and does not biing the great features 
of his subject into sutlicienily strong relief. His 
essay might increase the vogue of a public favourite, 
but will hardly win pojnilarity for one who has 
never yet emerged from the comparative obscurity 
of a singer delightful to the few, though his name 
even is hardly recognised by the many. 

For my own part, though I should not assert 
that Chtugh is the g«eat ])oet of our age, I should 
agree ifoartily w’ith Mr. Lowell that he will in 
future generations rank among the highest of our 
time, and that especially he will be ranked with 
Matthew Arnold, a.s having found a voice for this 
self-questioning age—a voice of greater range and 
richness even,•and of a deeper jiathos, though of 
less exquisite sw’cotness and “ lucidity ” of utterance, 
than Matthew Arnold’s own—a voice that oftener 
breaks, perhaps in the effort to express what is 
b«yond it, but one also that attempts, and often 
acliievCvS, still deeper and more heart-stirring strains. 
(Ilongh had not Mr. Arnold’s happy art of inter¬ 
weaving delicate fancies with thoughts and emotions. 
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Poems like V The Scholar-Gripsy ” and “ Thyrsis,” 
like “Tristram and Iseult,” “The Sick King, of 
Bokhara,” and the stanzas on “The Author of 
‘Obermann,’” were out of his reach. And, no 
doubt, it is precisely poems of this kind into 
which, across the bright web of rich and stimulating 
fancy, Mr. Arnold has woven lines of exquisitely- 
drawn and thoroughly modern thought and feeling, 
that have gained for Mr. Arnold his increasing, 
though not as yet overwhelming, popularity. 
Clough had nothing of this fanciful art. tie was 
realist to the bottom of his soul, and yet, though 
realist, he looked at all the questions of the day 
from the thinker’s point of view, and not from the 
people’s point of view. He did not frame his 
pictures, as his friend does, in golden margins of 
felicitous fancy. He left them almost without a 
frame, or, at any rate, with no other frame than 
that furnished by the plain outline of his story. 
This might have but increased his popularity, had 
Clough’s subjects been like Burns’s subjects, the 
common joys and sorrows 7»f the hunuiii heart. 
But it was not so. His subjects, for the most part, 
have a semi-scholastic ring, but do not embody 
those elaborate artistic effects which soften a 
scholastic ring to the ear of the people. He was a 
self-questioner who did not cast over his question¬ 
ings that spirit of imaginative illusion which in Mr. 
Arnold’s poetry sometimes makes even self question¬ 
ings sound like the music of a distant and brighter 
sphere. Clough’s poetry is full of direct, home- 
thrusting questioning—concerning character in the 
making, faith in the making, love in the making; 
and powerful as it is, this analytic poetry no doubt 
needs more than any kind of poetry, for its im- 
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mediate popularity, the glamour whi^i Mr. Arnold's 
a,'ftistic framing thi'ows round it. 

Nof is this the only diflcrence. The charm of 
Clough's humour, the strength of his delineation is 
so great that, if the only dilference between him and 
Matthew Arnold were the difference between a plain 
and an atti'activo setting, that advantage of Mr. 
Arnold's might, I thirds, have been counterbalanced 
by the deeper pathos of Clough's f)ictures and the 
stronger lines in which he draAVs. But there is 
another difference. Matthew Arnold, negative as the 
outcome of his thought too frequent ly is, never leaves 
you in any kind of doubt a.s to what he means. His 
lines are always shaiply chiselled. He is dogmatic 
even in his denials of dogma. Lucid and conlident 
to the last degree, he never leaves the mind without 
a very sharjdy-marked impression of a clear thought. 
A?id even where that thought i.s not popular—even 
whore it is the reverse of popular—such sharp, dis¬ 
tinct linos, gracefully graven, are likely to gain more 
readers and admirers than lines of freer sweep, but 
more ifucertaiii drift* Compare, for in.stance, some 
of Mr.*Ariiold’s finest linos on the dearth of true 
revealing poets, Avitli some of Mr. Clough’s finest on 
the same subject. Mr. Arnold, after bewailing the 
loss of Goethe and Wordsworth, turns to the hermit 
of the Alps, M. de Seiiaricour (his “ Obermaun ”), 
and addrcsscs*him thus :. 

And then we turn, tlioii .sadder sage, 

To thee I We feel thy .spell! 

-The hopeless tangle of our ag(i, 

'riioii too has. Hcaim'd it well! 

Iininovahle thou sittest, still 
Art deatli, composed to Ixiar ! 
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lliy bead iK dear, thy feeling diill, 

And icy thy de(=!])air. < 

V'ca, as the son of Thetis said, 

T hoar thee saying imw : 

Greater by far than thou, art dead; 

Strive voi ! die also thou ! 

Ah ! two desires toss about 
Tlie j^oet’s feverish blood. 

One drives him to the world withoiU, 

And one to solitude. 

The glow^ he c.ries, the thrill of life. 

Where, where do these abound ?— 

Not in the world, not in the strife 
Of men, shall they l>e found. 

lie who hath watchM, not shared, the strife, 
Knows how the day hath gone. 

He only lives with tlie world’s life, 

Who hath renounced his own. 

Now hear Clough, on the s-ime subject:— 

Come, Poet, conie ! 

A thousand labourers i>ly their task, f» 

And what it tends to scarcely ask, ^ 

And trembling thin kens on tin* hrinlc 
Shiver, and know not how to lliiiik. 

I’o tell the purport of tlieir pain, 

And what our silly joys contain ; 

Tti lasting lineanuiuts pourtray^^ 

The substancij of the shadowy day ; 

Our real and inner deeds rehearse, 

And make our meaning clear in vei*se .* 

Come, Poet, come ! foi* hut in vain 
We do the work or feel the pain, 

And gatliov ig) the seeming gain, 

Uiiles.«j before^ the end thou come 
To take, ere they are lost, their mm. 
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C.Vjine, Poet, come! 

To pive an iilleraiice to the dnmb, 

And make vain l^abhlers bilent, come ; 

A tlanisand dupes point here and Ihejv, 
Bewildered by tlic show' and glare ; 

And wise men half have Jcariied lo doubt 
WhelluM- we are not best without, 

Come, Poet : bolli but wail to see 
Their (‘ri'or proved to them in thee. 

Conui, Poet, come ! 

In vain I seem to call. And yet 
Think not the li\ing times forget. 

Ages of heriu'fi fought and fell 
That Jlonier in the end might tell ; 

O’er grovelling gem'i"itions past 
Upstood the Doric fane at last; 

And countless hearts on countless years 
Had wasted thoiiglits, and hopes, and fears, 

Rude laughter and unmoaiiiiig tem-s, 

Ere England Shakespeare saw, oi' Rome 
The pure jierfection of her dome. 

^ Otlieis, I doubt not, if not we, 

, The issue ol^our toils shall see; 

Young cliildreii gather as their own 
The harvot that the de,ad had sown, 

The dead forgotten and unknown. 

One feels the ditVeronce at once between the picture 
of the lucid ii^sight of solitary renunciation, and the 
ardent invocation addressed to a new teacher of a 
dimly-anticipated lesson. The one poet is distinct, 
the other vague, and tliough the more distinct teach¬ 
ing is the less hopeful, it sinks more easily into the 
reader’s mind. Yet, for my part, 1 find a richer 
^lusic in the vague hope of Clough, than even in the 
sweet, sad despondency of Arnold. 

Further, Clough not onl^ sings finely of the 
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immature stage of moial character, but of the 
immature stage of faith and the immature stage 
of love. He studios both iu the making—admitting 
it to be a riddle how that making will end. Here, 
for instance, is a fine poem on faith in the making, 
which will be popular one day, as describing a 
stage which many will then have ])assed through, 
but which has not found popularity yet:—• 

What wc, when face to face we see 
The Father of our souk, shall be, 

John tolls UR, doth not yot ap]>oar; 

Ah ! did he tell what we arc here ! 

% 

A mind for thoughts to pass into, 

A heart for love to travel through, 
h’ivo senses to detect things near, 

Is this the whole that we are here ? 

Rules baflle instincts -instincts rules, 

Wise men are bad —and good arc fools, 

Facte evil—wishes vain appear, 

We cannot go, why are here ? ' 

I 

0 may we for assurance’ sake, 

Some arbitrary judgment take, 

And wilfully pronounce it clear, 

For this or that ’lis we are here ? 

Or is it right, and will it do. 

To pace tlie sad confusion through, 

And say :—It doth not yet appear, 

What we shall bo, w'hat we are here ? 

Ah yet, when all is thought and said, 

The heart still overrules the head; 

Still what wo hope we must believe, 

And what is given us receive j 
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Must Ptill belli!ve, ibr still we l»jpe 
'I’llat in a world of larger scojio, 

What here is faithfully begun 
Will be coinjileterl, not undone. 

]My child, we still must think, when we 
That ampler life together see, 

Some true result will yet apjicar, 

Of wh;it wo are, logethor, here.. 

And hero once nioro is a curiously subtle ]>assjigo 
on love “ ill the nialcing,” which must wait, I sup¬ 
pose, for its popularity till the human heart under¬ 
stands itself better, and is franker with itself, but 
which >yill have its pojuilarity then. It is from 
“ The Bothie of 'fober-na-V uolich,” the most buoyant 
and humorous poem of the higher kind produced 
in England during the present centuiy. The 
enthusiast of the poem is descanting on the 
beauty which })liysical laboui- adds to the charm of 
women :— 

Well, then, said llcw.-ioii, resuming; 
Ijaugli it^you please at my novel economy ; listen to this, 
tlioi^gh ; • 

As foi‘ myself, and apart from economy wholly, believe 
me, 

Never T properly felt the relation belweim men and 
women, 

Though to the danciug-mastei 1 went perforce, for a 
quarter, • 

Where, in dismal quadrille, were good-loukiug girls in 
abnn dance, 

Though, too, schoolgirl cousins were mine—a bevy of 
beautie.s— 

Never (of eoursi* you will laiigb, but of course all the 
j same I shall say it). 

Never, believe me, 1 knew of the feedings between men 
atid women, 
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Till ill some vMlagc 6cklH in liolidays now golting olujiid, 

One day Hauriteiing “long and listless,” as Tennyson'has 

it, 

Long and listless strolling, ungainly in Ijohbadiboyliood, 

Chanced it my eye fell aside on a capless, bonnet less 
maidtni, 

Bending with three-pronged fork in a gai'den ujjrooting 
potatoes. 

Was it the air? who can sav ? or herself, or the eh arm 

i 7 

of her labour ? 

But a new thing was in me; and longing delicious 
] )osse';sod me, 

Longing to take her and lift lier, and jmt her away from 
bor slaving. 

Was it embracing or aiding was most in my mind? hard 
(jncstion ! 

But a new thing wa.s in me ; 1, too, was a youth among 
maidens: 

Was it the air? who can say? but in iiait ’twas-llie 
charm of the labour. 

Still, though a new thing v*as in iih*, the pools iwealed 
themselves to me, 

And in my dreams by Miranda, Jier Ferdinandj often I 
wandered, • 

Though all the lus.s about girls, the giggling and toying 
and coving, 

Were not so strange a.s before, so incomprelien.';ible puivly : 

Still, as before (and as now), balls, dances, and evening 
parties. 

Shooting with bows, going shopping together, and liear- 
ing them singing, 

Dangling beside them, and turning the leaves on the 
dreary piano, 

Olfering unneeded arms, performing dull farces of escort, 

Seemed like a sort of unnatural up-iii-the-air balloon- 
work \ 

(Or what to me is as hateful, a riding about in a carriage), 
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I'ttcM* riMiiovcil fruiii ^vork, juolliej' cartli, find the objects 
* of living. 

IhnigT-y and fainting for food, yon ask me 1o join you in 
sna])|)ing' 

What Init a idnk-pajier comJit, with motto romantic 
inside it? 

Wiijlnng to stock me a garden, I’m sent to a lablo of 
nosegays ; 

ikitter a ciusi, of black bread than a mountain of papei- 
confections, 

Better a daisy in earth than a dalilia cut and gathered, 

Better a cowslip with root than a i)vi/.e carnation without 
it. 

That I allow, said Adam. 

Blit he, with the, bit in bis teeth, scarce 

Breatluid a brief moment, and hurried exiiltingly on 
with bis rider, 

Far over hillock, and I'uniiel, and brambb', away in the 
champaign. 

Snorting defiance and force, the white foam flecking his 
Hanks, the 

H(Mn hfiniging loose to# his neck, and liead projecting 
bebfte liiin. 

Oh, if they knew and considered, unhappy ones ! Oh, 
could they see, could 

Blit for a moment discern, how the blood of true gallantly 
kindles, 

How the. old knightly religion, the chivalry semi-qnixoiio, 

Stirs in the veins of a man at seeing some delicate 
i^'omaTi 

Serving him, toiling—for him, and the world; some 
Lenderest girl, now 

OVei-vvcight,ed, expectant, of him, is it? \\lio .shall, if 
only 

lluly lier liunlcn be lightened, not wliolly removed from 
her, mind yon, 
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Lightened if hut hy the love, the devotion man only can ’ 
offci', ’’ 

Grand on her pedestal rise as urn-bearing statue of 
Hellas;— 

Oh, could thiiy feel at such moments how niaii’s heart, as 
into I^den 

Carried anew, seems to see, like the gardener of earth 
nncorrii])ted, 

Eve from the hand of hcT- Maker advancing, an heilp meet 
for him. 

Eve from his owti llesh taken, a spirit restored to his 
spiiit, 

Spirit but not spirit only, himself whatever himself is, 
Unto the mystery’s end sole helpmate meet to Ix' with 
him ;— 

Oh, if tliey saw it and knew it; we soon should sec them 
abandon 

Boudoir, toilette, carriage, drawing-room, and Imll-rooiii, 
Satin for woi-stcd exchange, gros-de-naplea fur plain 
linsey-woolsey, 

Sandals of silk for clogs, for health lackadaisical fancies! 
So, feel women, not dods ; so feci the sap of existence 
Cii'culate uj) through their roots from the far-away centre 
of all things, ’ 

Circulate up from the depths to the bud on the twig that 
is topmost! 

Yes, we should see them delighted, delighted ourselves in 
the seeing, 

Bending with blue cotton gown skirted ^ up over striped 
linsey-woolsey, 

Milking the kine in the field, like llachcl, wabuing cattle, 
Rachel, when at the well the predestined beheld and 
kissed her, 

Or, with pail upon head, like Dora beloved of Alexis, « 
Comely, with well-poised pail over neck arching soft to 
the shoulders, 

Comely in gracefullest act, one arm uplifted to stay it, 
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Home from tlie river or pump moving stately and calm 
•to the laundry; 

j\y, df>ing hous'chold work, as many sweet girls 1 liave 
looked at, 

y !■ 

Needful household work, which Boiue one, after all, must 

do, 

Needful, graceful therefore, aa waaliing, cooking, and 
scouring, 

Ovy if you ])leaHe, with the fork in the garden ujmjoting 
potatoes. 

That is not a picture of love, but a picture of the 
initial stages of love, and of that w'hich often pre¬ 
vents love from rijmning. Nor can such a picture 
bo popular while the miTid shrinks from looking in 
the face the poor beginnings of its own highest 
powers. One day, however, Clough wdll vindicate 
the justice of Mr. Lowell’s judgment on him, though 
tiuit day may not be yet. Arnold will, perha])s, 
grow to even greater popularity before the gi owt»h 
of Clough’s pojmlarity begins. But begin it will, 
and wax, J.OO, to a point as high, [lerhaps, as Arnold's 
over will*1)6, for Clough^s rapture and exultation, 
when they reach their highest points, arc beyond 
the rapture and exultation of Arnold, though his 
music is less carefully modulated, and his jnetures 
less exquisitely framed. 



AMIKL AND CLOUGH 

Mks. lIuMPilitKY Wari), in the interesting introduc¬ 
tion which she pretixcs to hcj' beautiful translation 
of /Jwiel’s Journal^ indicates, thougli not as I should 
have been disposed to do, the close analogy between 
Ainicl’s dread of practical life and Clough’s dread 
of j>Taeticjd life. And there cei'tainly was a close 
analogy, as \vell as a wide ditforence between their 
views. Amiel, it is clear, never did anything at all 
equal to his ])owers, through a jealous regard for his 
own intellectual independence. lie could not bear 
to commit himself to any practical course which 
would mortgage, as it were, Wis intellectual freedom. 

“ The life of thought alone,” he wrote, “ seems to 
me to have enough elasticity and immensity to be 
free enough from the irreparable; jiractical life 
makes me afraid.” And yet he knew that a certain 
amount of practical life was essential even to a true 
intellectual life, only ho was anxious to reduce that 
practical life to a minimum, in order that the in¬ 
tellectual life might remain as free as possible. 

Clough, too, had the greatest distrust of the 
practical ties into which he felt that the tendcriless 
of his nature would bring him. The whole drift of 
his Amonrs dc Votjafje was to show that fidelity to 
the intellectual vision is inconsistent with the class . 
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of connections into which the soutimentii of {itcmlcr 
heait bring men; not only inconsistent wilh them, 
hut so superior to them, that sooner or later the 
intellect would assert its independence and break 
through the dreams to which, under the inilnoncc 
of feeling, men submit themselves. The dillerencc 
between (he two men’s views was in vsubstance this 
-Amiol rather condemned himself for his fastidious 
asscj tion of intellectual freedom, and held that had 
his character been stronger, he \vould have embarked 
more boldly on practical life, and would have made 
a better use of his talents in consocpionce ; Clough, 
on the contjary, rather condemned himself for the 
weakness that allowed liim to drift int.o the closer 
human ties. He speaks of them as more or less 
unreal, as more or less illusions, out of which ho 
must some day recover, and return to the assertion 
of his Intellect\ial freedom. Amiel re})roached 
himself for not trusting his instincts more, and for 
living the oclE-conscious life so much; Clough 
reproached himself for letting his instincts disjmse 
of him sfi much, and ior not resisting the illusions 
into Avhich his instincts betrayed him. It is very 
curious to com])are the ditVererit modes in Avhich the 
Genevan student of Hegelian philosophy and the 
Knglish student of Greek thought, writing at very 
nearly the same time, express the same profound 
terror of cmbai^’assing themselves by all sorts of tics 
with the narrowness and imperfections of the h\iman 
lot. To Ainiers case, however, in s]>ite of the moral 
self-reproach with which he vicAve(l his intellectual 
fastidiousness, it was undoubtedly in groat measure 
the contagion of Hegelian Pantheism which made 
h/rn fancy that he coidd identify himself Avith the 
universal soul of things; and, on the other hand, 
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it was the t/midity of an excessive moral sensitive¬ 
ness which made it intolerable to him to enter* into 
the very heart of practical life, with the fear before 
his eyes that he might create for himself a lifelong 
regret by taking an irreparable false step. This, 
he seems to say, was the reason why he never 
married, just as it was in part the reason why 
Clough, in his Amoura <U makes his hero 

reproach himself for his desire to marry. Amiel 
felt that to enter into a relation of which he had the 
highest ideal, and then to find it far below his ideal, 
would entail on him a .shame and remorse which ho 
would simply be unable to endure. And at the 
very close of his life, he writes, with much less of 
his usual feeling of self-reproach, a sort of defence 
of his own detachment from the world. He 
declares that to have done anything voluntarily, 
which should bring upon him an inner sbjimo, 
would have been unendurable to him. ‘‘ T think,” 
he says, “ I fear shame worse than death. Tacitus 
said, ‘Omnia serviliter pi'o doininationo.’ My tend¬ 
ency is just the contrary. E^^:3n when it is olunfcary, 
dependence is a burden to me. I should blush to 
find myself determined by interest, submitting to 
constraint, or becoming the slave of any will what- 
evei’. To me, vanity is slavery, self-love degrading, 
and utilitarianism meanness. I detest the ambition 
that makes you the liege man of sofnething or some 
one—1 desire simply to be my own master. Jf I 
had health, I should be the freest man I know. 
Although perhaps a little hardness of heart would 
be desirable to make me still more independent . v. . 
I only desire what 1 am able for; and in this way I 
run my head against no wall, I cease even to 'be 
conscious of the boundaries which en.s)ave me. I 
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take care to wish for rather loss than i^in my power, 
thai I may not even be reminded of the obstacles 
in my way. Renunciation is the safeguard of 
dignity. Let us strip ourselves if we would not be 
stripped.” There yo\i have the moral seciet of 
Aniiel’s pride without the self-blame with which he 
usn.ally accompanied it. llis pride was due partly 
to a moral dread of incurring responsibilities he 
could not bear, - ‘‘responsibility,’' he said, “is my 
moral nightmare,” — and partly to the dread of 
appearing ridiculous and contemptible to himself if 
he could find himself unequal to them. I'liat re¬ 
minds me very much of the s])ii‘it which Cardinal 
Newman, as a young man,—before he entered his 
groat Tractarian mission,—rebuked in himself :— 

Time was 1 shrank from what was right 
From fear of what was wrong ; 

I would not brave the sacred tight 
Because the fo(j was strong. 

But now I cast that finer sense 
* And sorer tAiaiue aside ; 

Such dread of sin was indolence, 

Such aim at ITeaven was pride. 

Amiol’s feeling is absolutely tlescribod in these lines, 
though the keen censuro cast upon it by Dr. 
Newman was ♦probably not reliccted—at least in 
the latter part of his career—in Amiel's own 
conscience. But, as I have alreacly hinted, there 
was doubtless .another and a more intellectual 
strand of feeling—the deep impiessioii that by 
binding himself in a number of complex relations to 
oMy half-known or utterly unknown human beings, 
—to persons who might disa[)point him bitterly, 
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and to children unborn who might turn out any¬ 
thing but ])ei?igs to ^vholu he could sustain the c,lose 
tie of fatherhood —he should fritto’ away the 
power of reverie in which he took such delight. 
Under the spell of some of the more ambitious 
German philoso])!nes, he fam'ied he could identify 
himself with the soul of things; and this dreaming 
power he valued, us it seems to me, much beyond 
its real worth, if indeed that worth were real at 
all 


My priviit'gc is to be the. sijectator of my own life- 
drama, to he fully coiiscioua of the tragi-coinedy of my 
own destiny, and, more than that, to he in the seercl of 
tin; tiagi-coinedv itself -that is to sav, to he unahh* to 
tal\f my illusions serioui-ly, to see myself, so to s]M*nk, trom 
the theatre on the stage, or to he like a man looking 
from heyond the tonih into existence. I feel myself forced 
to feign a particular interest in my indivnliial ]iai-t, whih* 
all the time I am ]i\ing in the contidence* of the poet 
wlio is playing with all these ag(‘nts which M'cm so 
iniporlant, and knows all that they are ignoiant of. It 
is a strange pohition, and one vAiich heconies jainfiil as 
soon as grief oldiges me to l)elake myself eiict^ more to 
my own little role, binding me closely to it, and warning 
nn; that 1 am going too far in imagining mysi-If, because 
of iny conversations with the dispensed from taking 
up again my modtist part of v'alet in the piece. Sliak(‘- 
sjieaie nnist, have exjierienced this feeling oft(!n, and 
‘‘ Hamlet,” I think, must cxpivas it somewhere. It is a 
Duppd(iiiu(jcrie, quite Clerinan in character, and which 
explains the disgust with reality, and the re]mgnanc(* 
to public life, HO common among tin; thinkers of 
Germany. There is as it were a degi7ulation, a Gnofftic 
fall in tluis folding one’s wings and going l)ack again 
into tJie vulgar shell of one’s own individuality. WitliOtit 
grief, which is the string of this venture.some kite, man 
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\voul<l soar loo quickly and too liigli, and tfie chosen souls 
woilJd be lost to tlie race, like ballooiis wliich, save for 
gravitation, would never return fiom the empyrean. 

This passage gives the intellectual facet of the 
moral feeling at the root of Ainiers “finer sense” 
and “sorer shame”—the moral feeling that made 
him shrink from all sorts of [)ractical resfiorisibility, 
lest he should undertake what was beyond him, or 
lose his complete detachment from the narrowness of 
life. The two feelings together—the love of reverie 
in the larger seruse, and the dread of resj)onsibility, 
—sealed up his life almost hermetically in his own 
bosom, and made him a stranger to the world. He 
longed to free himself from the narrow shell of his 
owm individuality, and consequently drciided accept¬ 
ing duties and obligations which would have made 
that individuality more definite and more 0 })prcsRive. 
And yet Amiel felt himself tied down to this 
narrower life by one string which he could not ignore. 
When ho felt the touch of grief, which, as Mrs. 
BrowiiinJ says, is sontething more than love, since 
“ grief, indeed, is love, and grief besides,” then he 
was aAvare that he was liemraed within the conditions 
of a distinct individual lot, that he was seeking some¬ 
thing which he could not obtain, while yet he could 
not suppress, or even wish to suppress. Ids desire to 
obtain it. Grief brought home to him the strict 
limits of his individuality as nothing else brought 
them home. He could deny himself the more 
intimate tics of life, but be could not deny himself 
gribf for the severance of such ties as he had. He 
could not soar above his own individual nature when 
his heart was bleeding. '"I'hcn he felt that it was 
not for him to look at his own life with an impartial 
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mifiginjition/aa he would look at any other person’s, 
or as Shakesj)earc might have looked at one of the 
characters he had created ; fur then ho felt that 
throb of anguish which he could not evade by .any 
soaring or imaginative wings, however lofty and 
free the flight. His intellect was held captive by 
his griefs,—otherwise, as he said, he might almost 
have lost his individuality in the ecstacy of reverie. 

Clough’s attitude of mind towards thc.so practical 
ties, of which he, too, dreaded the constraining 
power, w'as very dillcrcnt. He evidently regarded 
the intellectual life as the true life, and the life of 
ordinary man as more or less a condescension to 
conditions wdthin which his nature could never 
suffer itself to be long contined. He looked at the 
actual expei’iencc of his sensitive and tender nature 
with a little amusement and a good deal of contemj)t. 
This is how ho makes his hero lecture himself, for 
instance, when he finds himself gradually falling in 
love ; 

Yes, I arn going, I feel it,—T ftel and wxiiiiot ;*ec'alJ it,— 
Fusing with this thing and that, enlcring into all sorts 
of relations, 

Tying 1 k:iow not what ties, which whatever they are, 

I know one thing, 

Will and must, woe is me, be one day j)aiiifnlly brok(‘n—= 
Broken with painful reiiioi’ses, wdth c?krinkiiigs of soul 
and relentings. 

Foolish dclay.s, more foolish evasions, moat foolish 
renewals, 

But I have made the stej), have (piitted tin' ship of 
U ly.saes. 

Quitted the wa and the shore, passed into the magyial 
island; 

Yet on my lij)s is the woJy, medicinal, otlered of llenucs, , 
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T have come into the precinct, the ln>>yrinth clos(‘s 
*arouii(l me, 

Path into path rounding slyly; J pace slowly on, and 
th(^ taney, 

Struggling awhile to ^us1ain the long sefj[Ueucos, weary, 
heu ildered, 

Fain must collapse in despair ; I yield, 1 am lost, and 
know nothing ; 

Yet in iny bosom Tinhioken remainelh die due; 1 shall 
use it. 

Lo, with the rope on my loins 1 d<^scend through the 
liHsure, I sink, yet 

Inly secure in the strength oT invisible arms up above* 

. me ; 

Still, wheresoever I swing, whi’iever to shore, or to 
obeli’, f)r 

h'loor ot cavern nntroddeii, shell sprinkhid, enchanting, 
I know 1 

Yet shall one time leel the strong coni tighten ul»out 
me,- - 

Feel it, relentless, upbear me Irom spots 1 wunhl rest iu ; 
and tliongli the 

Rope nuiijg wildly, T fanit, crags wound me, from crag 
unto «rag le- 

Bounding, or, wide in the void, [ die ten deatlis, ere the 
end I 

Yet shall plan; tirm foot on the broad lofty spaces 1 
quit, shall 

Feel uiidernoath me again the great massy stri'.ngths of 
abstraction, * 

Look yet abroad ft’om the lieiglit o’er the sea whose 
salt wave I have tasted. 

Kvifleiitly to Clough’s inirul “the great massy 

strengths of abstraction ” wore the levels on which 

hc^couhl tread firmly, while all the experiences he 

^ was destined to undergo iu the region of fooling 
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were a sort of illusion, a sort of dream. To Amiel, 
grief was the cord that kei)t him from soaring*into 
aimless reverie. To Clough, thought was the rope 
that kept him from sinking into the enchantments 
of a world of illusions, lie trusted his thoughts, 
not his feelings. Clough’s feelings charmed him 
away from the life of thought, and thought brought 
him home again to the real and soliil. Amiel’s 
thoughts charmed him away from the life of feeling, 
and liis feelings brought him home again to the 
real and solid. 

Was either of them right 1 J should say not. 
Thought undoubtedly docs correct, with mvst. 
salutary inseparability, the illusions of feeling. 
And, again, feeling does correct, and correct with 
ecpially salutary inseparability, the day-dreams of 
thought. The man who habitually distrusts his 
feelings is just as certain to live in a world of 
illusions as the man who habitually distrusts his 
thoughts. liut undoubtedly Amiel, who allowed 
the illusions of imaginative reverie and intellectual 
freedom to govern his career’much more Absolutely 
than Clough allowed his faith in “ the massy 
strengths of abstraction ” to govern his career, made 
the greater mistake of the two. Had Amiel not 
been so sedulous to ward off the pressure of re¬ 
sponsibilities to which he did not feel fully equal, 
he might doubtless have made' mistakes, and 
entered into relations which he would have found 
painful to him and a shock to his ideal. But the 
truth is those lelations, which are not all we desire 
them to be in human life, which are not ideal 
relations, are of the very essence of the discipline 
of the will and of the affections, and no man ever 
yet escaped them without escaping one of the 
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most useful experiences of human fife. A.miel, 
likc*CIough, was far too much afraid of li.mipering 
the frijc play of his intellect. No man ever yet 
did great work in the world without hampering 
the free play of his intellect. And yet it is no 
jairadox to say that no man ever yet had the 
highest command of his intellect who had not, 
times without number, hampered its fiee play, in 
oi-dei- that he might enter more deeply into the 
deeper relations of the human heart. 
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Th<.)SK whr) wish to know what the hit<i Master 
of Balliol loiilly was, should not content thenu^clN c^s 
with reading Mr. Lionel Tollemache’s very interest¬ 
ing sketch of him, which has just been republished 
with additions by Pkhvard Arnold, but should study 
also the College Serinons, which the Dean of Kipon 
has just edited and Mr. Mn.rray published. Mr. 
Tollemache, who himself evidently agrees more 
with the sceptical side of Jowett than with his 
spiritual .side, more with his head than with his 
heart, tells us very justly that the secret of his 
friend’s unique fascination lay in this, that while 
his head was the head of a sceptic, his heart was 
the heart of a saint; but he does not add what 1 
think is the truth, and w;i,s almost equally of his 
essence, that while those who felt fascinated by the 
saint were sure to hear from him reproofs that 
came from the scc])tic, those who were fascinated 
by the scej^tic were sure to hear from him reproofs 
that came from the saint. In the present state of 
English religion nothing is more remarkable tMin 
the almost equal balance hi many minds between 
Tennyson’s “Two Voices.” Mr. Tollemache has 
happily prefixed to his sketch three verses from 
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beautiful poem, the most ch«,nicteristic of 
wiiich teIJs us of men— 

Who, rowing hnr^l agaiiisi Llio stn;ain, 

Saw distani, gates of Kdeii gleam, 

And did not die.am it was a dream. 


Jowett can hardly bo described as “rowing hard 
against Ihc stream,” for he altoinately dilitcd with 
it and row^cd against it; but to those wdio drifted 
with it he seemed to be rowing against it, and to 
those who rowc(l against it he seemed to be drifting 
with it. Mr. Tolleinache tells us that Jowett once 
.’aid of one of the ajxdogists for Christianity, “lie 
is trying to pitch the standard of belief too higli 
for the present age.” That exactly describes what 
Jowett endeavoured, with his whole strengt.h, to 
avoid, lie tried, on the contrary, to pitch the 
standard of belief j\ist as liigh as he thought the 
jiroseut ago would bear, but no higher, lie en¬ 
deavoured to hit the present ago between wdnd and 
water, botw'cen the incredulitv of scicntitic doubt 
with higher criticism, and the faith of the 
believing heart, lie was a Idatonist who could not 
endure the naked and negative school of incredulous 
criticism, but who w'as etpially unable to endure 
the devout paradoxes of the saintly believer. He 
encouraged his pupils to seek success in the worldly 
sense, success in their professiojis, success in their 
ambitions, success in tlieir intellectual endeavours. 
But he had no sooner jiersuaded ilieiii to aim at 
such success than he added, in the true spirit of 
the saint, “ But what is success ? not in the more 
vulgar sense of the tertn, as when we speak of men 
succeeding in life who obtain riches, honours, great 
offices, or ])refermetits; but what is success in the 
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higher sense, iho success of the mind, if I may use 
such a term, in which man is raised not only ab«ve 
other men, but above himself; in which he becomes 
more and more his own master, and is not over¬ 
powered ])y circumstances, but is lord over them.” 
(College Senmnis^ j). 250.) The two voices are heard 
even in this attempt to raise the standard of young 
men’s ambition.s, foi* Jowett goes on to say that his 
hearers should not fix their minds too exclusively 
on the higher kind of success;— 

Not excluding, then, thi.s Iniinble cfire of making a 
liv(dib(>od, J will ask once iiioi’c, What ib suece.'^s ; .md 
what idea of it shall we pro])Ose to ourselves? To liave 
carj'ied out some one pnr}Kj.s(; or design during twenty or 
thirty years, to have contrilmicd seiisihly lo the h:ij)j)i- 
nesH of otlieiy, or to liav<‘ kept a family logctlier; to 
liave obtaiiKid a fair share of this worldV goods.; to have 
raided something real, if not very great, to the stock of 
imiiian knowledge ; to have been a good U'acher ; to have 
succeeded in a profession an<l yet to have risen above it ; 
—whoever seeks or ot'tains any of these aims caiiiio! be 
.said to have lived in vain; as the world goes, "he may 
fairly claim to be called a succe.s.sfu] man. There may be 
success of a still higher kind, of whicli I will liereafter 
say a few words. But speaking generally, the above 
may be regarded as a tolerably acciirait* desci i[)tion of 
what men call success in life such as we should desire for 
our.selves or our friends. « 

There the Master of Balliol was very careful not 
“ to pitch his standard too high for the present 
age.” But he recurs to the higher strain before lie 
concludes; — 

A 

The considerations whicli have Ixion jilacinl Ix-foro 
you ill this sermon relat e chietly to our earl lily life, and 
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yet they may receive eorrediou and ciil;irif»ni(Mii Iroin tlie 
thoiiglit f)i’ anotlier. For thoie is an eternal eleineiit 
even in worldl}’’ niiieot'S, when, anu<l all the rivalries of 
this world, a iiian has soiii^lit to live according' to the 
will of <lod, and not according to the opinion of men. 
\Vhat(‘ve]* there was of justice, of jmrily, or disiiiterebted- 
nes** in him, or (’hrist-)ike virtue, or resignation, or love 
<'f the tmlli, shall never pafa away. When a man feeh 
that earthly rcwaid.s are hut for a iiiv inetit., aud that lih 
true self and true life have yet to a]»pear : when he 
recognises that the (*duc;ition of the individual heginniiig 
here is contiinK'd Inu’eafter, and, like the education ot 
the human lacc, is ever going on ; when he is coiisci\>us 
/.fit he is part of a whole, and himself and all otlu'r 
ei eatnres are. in the hands of (lod :—then his mind ina\ 

' 4 

he at rest : he has nothing more to fenr ; he has attained 
to peac(;, and is e(|ually tit to live, or die. 

NTot no one would, I tliink, gather from JMr. 
I'olleinacho’s little book that he often pressed the 
more sjiintly view of life upon his jnipils with as 
much earnestness as passages of this last kind 
emhodvl The ditlerefice between l^ennvson’s “Two 
Voices” and -Itiwett’s “Two Voices” was this, that 
while Tonnysiin intended to make the higher voice 
silence the lower, Jowett intended to reconcile them 
so far as “ 'llie heavy and the weary weight of all 
this unintelligible world ” would admit of their 
reconciliation. 

Now, as a matter of fact, these two voices hardly 
do admit of complete reconciliation. And Jowett’s 
fascination for the more eager spirits of our modern 
life consisted in his readiness to talk, and to talk 
earnestly, in both strains. Even intellectually he 
spoke with both voice.s. No question could be more 
critical for the ethical ideal of our life than tile 
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question of Determinism find Free-will, iind even 
there he follo^^ed the cue of his great master ^.nd 
sided with Plato, who, while an idealist in all his 
yearnings, w.as a (let(;rnunist in his theory. There 
is no passage in Mr. Tolleriiache’s little sketch more 
characteristic than his account of Jowett’s attitude 
on the question of Determinism and Free-will. Mr. 
Tollemache tells us that Jowett sometimes, as in his 
essay on Casuistry, vseemed to recommend acquies¬ 
cence in couvcntiorifil morality, but sometimes “ faced 
about and became a moralist of the lirst Wfiter” 
(]). 118). And then he goes on to give us this 
characteristic story :— 

Another question licaring on that of th(' heinousness 
of sin is the question of Pliilosophical Xecesyity. One of 
the ‘‘stodgy (luestions ” which, as an undorgraduate, J put 
to Jowett was whether he beJieved in Necessity-or in Free¬ 
will. J .— “1 heJieve in Necc*ssi^y in the sense of believ¬ 
ing that our actions are dcteiiniued Ijy motives.” T .— 
“That adiuLssion seenis to me to cover the entire ground. 
Hut would it do to act on the belief?” J. —(laughing) — 
“If we begin to act on the belief-we shall havtVto tiiin 
you out. of the College,. (More seriously) No, whatever 
one may think alxmt the abstract question, one does not 
mean tliat it is the same thing to be, walking along the 
street of one’s bTve-will and to be dragged .along it 
against one’s will. Necessity, wTuai riglitly understood, 
remains a sort of theory in the backgroiu d, and one acts 
in much the sauu* way whe,Lher one be,lieves in it or not.” 

Yet, if it bo true, a.s .lowott once said in his introduc¬ 
tion to Plato’s Phipdo, that “wc are more certain 
of our ideas of truth find right than Ave are of the 
existence of God,” it must bo evident that the 
conviction that we are all determined by our motives, 
and never determine them for ourselves, would over- 
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ride our religious feelings iiiid the atithority of our- 
cctlisciencGh, instead of submitting itself to the 
authority of eoiisci(mce. f) owett was ahvays attempt¬ 
ing to reconcile the language of the higher of 
Tennyson’s “Two Voices” to the lower, but always 
faihid in tlie attempt. Mr. T’ollomachc recognises 
this somewhat too clearly for a “ flisci])le,” unless he • 
?'cally thinks that it is right to .-iCfjiiire a certain 
“gbliquity of vision,” for he says in one place that 
rlowett “tried to be a philoaojdier, moralist, and 
preceptor all at once. As a philosopher, he looked 
at the world from the outside, and, so looking, he 
limly i)eiceiv(!«l -or (what is much the same thing) 
he was conscious of trying not to pcjceivc—that all 
is vanity. As a moralist lie looked at the world 
fj'oin tlie inside, and almost convinc(3d hiinself that 
all is an intense reality. I hope it is not an over¬ 
strained metaphor to add that, if ho looked at the 
world with one eye, as it were, from the outside, 
and with the other eye from the iirsidc, the result 
could hardly fail to bo an occasiomil obliquity of 
menlal*vision.” Anti in another jilaco he says that 
dowett let ]\is two jarring personalities “go career¬ 
ing about in op])ositc directions,” and concludes that 
“ to any logical disciple of Jovvett’wS, as well as to any 
ilisciple of I’attison’s, the sense of sin has a ghostly 
impressiveness, and indeed ha>s muc-h in common 
with the representation of ;i ghost on the stage, - 
ho distinctly secs it, but oho Ik' firm’s iJrrotifjh it ” (p. 12o). 

Yet Jowott’s heart sometimes completely 
mastered his head. Tii the singularly touching and 
iliuch more than pathetic, almost overwhelming, 
piessage which he .sent to the College from his sick¬ 
bed in October 1891, the higher of Tennyson’s “Two 
Voices” is heard in lonely supremacy, and there is no 
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iitlcmpl at all''to reconcile it. with the lower voice. 
l{e begins with a message, but the message so6n 
passes into a prayer, which is all the more over¬ 
powering for the ])erfftctly simple ami unpretentious 
accent with which it ope.ns ;— 

Most of ns li.'ive bi^en wanting in the clear desire and 
wish to serve (jod and our fellovv-nien. At the critical 
times of life wa' have not done justice to ourselves. Wf* 
have not tried enough to see ourselves as \v(i ar<;, or to 
know the world as it truly is. We have drilb'd witli 
society, iiLstead of fonning iiulepondent princi|)Ies of our 
owm. We have thought too much of oui-selves, and oj' 
wliat is being said about us. We have cared nioiv foj* 
the opinion of others than for the. truth. Wo have not 
loved others in all classe.s of society as Thou, () Loid, ha.>t 
loved us. We have not thanked Thee .suiiicicnlly Tor llu; 
treasures of knowledge, and for the o])portunities of doing 
good w'hich Thou hast given us m this latter day. We 
have worriiid oiinselvos too much about tlie ivligioiis 
gossip of the age, and have not considered enough the 
lixed forms of truth. We have been indohuit, and have 
made many excuses for iailiiig shoi'{. in Thy w'ork*: And 
now, 0 Lord, in these dlificult times, when there i.s a 
.seeming op])Osition of knowledge' and faith, and an 
accumulation of facts beyond the power of the human 
mind to conceive' ; anil geiod men of all religions, moie 
anel more, meet in Thee ; and the strife between classes in 
society, and betw’een good and evil in out- own souls, is 
not le^ss than of old ; anel the love of pleasure and the 
desire -of tlie tiesh are always coming in beitween ns and 
Thee; and we cannot rise, above these l.hings to see the 
light of Heiaven, hut are tosseid upon a sea of troubles; 
we pray Thee be our guide, and strength, and light, that, 
looking up to Thee always, we may behold the rock on 
wdiich we stand, and be confident in the word which 
Thou hast spoken. 
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1 hardly know any other patssage in the literature 
o^.our religious life which is more subduing in the 
simplicity of its adoration than that. It seems to 
embody the whole drift of the Apostle John’s 
language—“The world passeth away and the lust 
thereof, but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
for ever.” Surely that is not only a victory of 
faith, but a retractation, like one of St \ugiistine’s 
rq^j’actations, of much that Jowett had said when 
he earnestly endeavoured not to pitch “ the standard 
of faith too high for the piesent ago.” Here 
judgment is passed on “ the highest criticism of the 
age,” and the decision of what he had sometimes 
treated as “the Ulliniale Court of Appeal” is 
soleuinlv reversed. 



A gri:at poet of denial and revolt 

Not nicany years ago Sir tlose])h Arnoiikl, one of 
our Bombay judges, decided a suit in favour of the 
heir of the Chief of “ the Assassins,”—the man 
known and feared among the Crusaders as “ the 
Old Man of the Mountain.” I have now before 
me a ti*anslation of one of the great poems of the 
world, written apparently by the intimate college 
friend, as we might say, of “the old Man of the 
Mountain ” in question, Omar Khayyam, a great 
Persian astronomer, who rectified the Calendar, and 
was educated by the same Mohamniedan sago as 
that Hassan of sinister celebrity to whom I have 
referred. The story, T)reserve(l by a grand vizier 
of the Sultan of Khorassaii, is that he himself, 
Hassan, and this Omar Khayyilm, subsequently the 
poet-astronomer of whom 1 am writing, made a 
boyish league together that whichever of them 
prospered in life,should share his wealth equally 
with his twM3 friends. Nizam-ul-Mulk was the 
fortunate one in question, rising, as I have said, to 
be grand vizier of the Sultan, and his friends 
claimed his performance of the promise: Hassar 
asking wealth and office, and betraying his friend 
when it was granted, oven to the point, it is said, 
of afterwards ordering, as Chief of the Assassins, 
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ihe assassination of his patron ; and Omai* Khayyani 
asking only protection, leisure, and a moderate 
competence, to enable him to study and think in 
peace. It was he who composed the wonderful 
poem of which Mr. Edward Fitzgerald’s marvellously 
fine translation now lies before me,—together with 
Mr. Scliiitz-Wilson’s interesting essay in the Con- 
temjporary Jieview^ wdiich has called the attention of 
Ei^lish literary men to it not too soon, for indeed 
it is somewhat a disgrace to us that such a 
translation of such a poem should have been 
amongst us for fifteen years without becoming 
^nerally known. 

I cannot, how^'cver, agree with Mr. Schiitz 
Wilson’s estimate of the ])oem in other respects. 
It should, I think, take rank rather as ihe poem of 
Ilevolt and Denial, the song of speculative Nihilism 
and cynical sensualism, than as a poem of the stomp 
which the Contemporary lieviower claims for it,— 
namely, one which “ denies divinely the divine,” 
and is full of “ the unconscious faith which complains 
to the* Deity of its inability to comprehend the 
divine.” Of this character I confess that I cannot 
find a trace in Mr. Edward Fitzgerald’s magnificent 
translation,—a translation which confessedly selects 
all the finest veises of the Oriental poem, and 
leaves only the most sensual still under the veil of 
the Persian*" original. With something of the 
cynical force of Byron, and something, too, of the 
humorous and familiar ease of Coethe, the writer 
of this poem (tliough a contemporary, as Mr. 
Schiitz-Wilson reminds us, of Menrv IT. and fair 
Rosamond) expends his whole power in showing 
what a mockery of man is implied in irreversible 
laws of creation ; and he acconi]dishcs his task wdth 
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iill the grasp of a thinker of first-rate calibre and 
all the bitterness of a defiant lieart. As for noble¬ 
ness in any moral sense, it seems to me utterly 
absent from this fine poem, which of course should 
be judged by a Mohammedan, and not by a 
Christian standard. What wc have to ask of a 
poet of this gi’asp and depth of rofleotivencss is 
this,—has he seized and kept faithful to the nobler 
elements in the religion in which he was bronchi 
up, while revolting against its unrealities and 
insincerities? Is the defiance duo only to refusing 
to believe a lie, or is it due also to impatience of 
the yoke of a spiritual restraint? hJow, when evcL 
a Mohammedan poet has nothing to preach but the 
intolorableness of the iron law of necessity, the 
wisdom of jdunging into sensual delights, and thq 
futility of spiritual hopes, it seems to me pretty 
certain that his defiance is compounded equally of 
affinity for what is evil in Mohammedanism and 
resistance of what is good in it,—a scorn for its 
incredible coiicepiion of a despotic Omniiiotencc, 
and of impatience of its actual 'demands for sobriety 
and justice. Add to this that Omar Khayyam was, 
as I have already said, a great astronomei*, who 
rectified the Calendar by a correction better than 
that which determined the Julian year, and little 
inferior to that which determined the Gregorian, 
and that in spite of his love of science and knowledge 
of it, through the whole of this poem there runs 
no less,cynical a scorn of the speculative intellect 
than of the moral law, and we shall have some reason 
to suppose that while Mohammedanism was un¬ 
questionably far too small for his intellect, it waf? 
not the mere nari‘owness of that creed which induced 
him to rebel against it, but also some of its imperious 
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demands on his better nature. Alsof had he been 
a tfrue disciple of the sciences into which he had 
plunged so deeply, he would at least have maintained 
the grandeur of speculative truth against the rude 
fatalism of the Mohammedan system, which, how¬ 
ever, he certainly does not do, for, as a j)oet at 
least, Omar had no respect foi* human knowledge, 
fie writes:— 


LV 


You kiuiw, my I'rionds, with what a ))fave carouse 
f made a second marriage in my lioiise ; 

Divorced old l»<in'eii h’eaMon from mv bed. 

1 / r 

And took I lie daiigliter of the. Vine to spoii.se. 


LVIT 

All, ]»iit my compulations, people .«ay, 

Ivcduce the year to better reckoning Nay, 
''i’was only striking liom the (^ah'iidar 
ITiiliorti tt)-morrow a«(l dead yesterday. 

LVIT I 

And lately, by the tavern-door agapi', 

Caine, shining through the dusk an An gel-shape 
Bearing a«v’i‘s.sel on Ids shoulder ; ami 
lie bid me taste of it; and ’tvvas—the Grajie ! 


LIX 

*Tl;c Orapp. that can with logic absolute 
^ ^I’he two-aiid-sevenly jarring Sects confute; 
^riie sovereign Ab-hemist tliat in a, Iritx^ 
Life’s leaden melal into gold Iransmute : 
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o LX 

The mighty Mahnnid, Allah-breathing Lord 
That all the niisbidicviiig and Idack horde 
Of fears and visions that infest the soul, 
Scatters before him with his whirlwind swoixl. 

LXI 

Why, be this juice the growth of Ood, who dared 
lilaspheino the twisted tendril as a snare V 
A blessing, we should use it, should we not? 
And if a cuj'se— why, then, who set it there ? 


LXIT 

I must abjure the halm of Life, f must, 

Scared by some After-reckoning ta’en on trust, 

Or lured with hope of some diviner drink, 

To fill the cup—when crumbled into dust! 

LXITI 

Oh, threats of Hell and hopea^of Paradise ! 

One thing at least is certain —this life Hies ;" 

One thing is certain, and the rest is lies ; 

The llpwcr that once has blow'n for ever dies. 

V 

V 

That is not the song of the sage whose reason has* 
merely brolken through the trammel's of a narrow 
system, biiit of one who has lost his faith in 
reason as m\uch as he has lost it in moral law,— 
and partly, yiorhaps, on the same ground,—that 
the yoke of bath was irksome to him. 

The finest thread in the poem, in a moral sense, 
is the vibrating chord of tenderness for the frailty 
of human existe.uicc which rings through it. In 
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this respect there is no cynicism. "The advice to < 
ea^ and drink, for to-morrow we die, which is the 
burden of the sonj; from beginning to end, at least 
does not choke the poet’s pity for those who liave 
eaten and drunk and died, and who, ho thinks, 
have vanished like bubbles from the surface of 
the stream. There is a real passion, for instance, 
in the tone of these fine verses on the frailty of 
hujpan hopes and joys :— 


XVI 

^The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns aslies—or it ]U‘ospers; and anon, 

Like snow' iij)on the desert’s dusty face 
Lighting a little hour or tw^o, was gone. 

XVII 

Think, in this batter’d caravanserai 
Wliose portals are alternate night and day, 

Ifow sultan after sultan with liis pomp 
Abodft his destined Ifour, and w^ent his way. 

XVIII 

They say the lion and the lizard keep 

The courts wliere Jainshyd gloried and drank deep; 

And Lalmam, that great hunter- the, wild ass 
Stamps o’er his head Init cannot break his sleep. ' 


XTX 


* I ponu'tiuies think that never bhnvs so red 
The Rose as wdu're some buried Chesar bled ; 

That every Hyacinth the garden wears 
Dropt in heu- lap from some once lovely head. 
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^ XX 

And tliis revLvinj< liurl) tender green 

Hedges ilie liver-lip on wliieli we lean— 

Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who knows 
From what once lovely lip it springs nnseen ! 

The tenderness of that last verse, with its Oriental 
turn of expression, is as exquisite as any touch I 
know in poetry of the same stamp. But t.hc 
tenderness of Omar for extinguished happiness, 
though it shows a kindly heart, is not, as far as 1 
can see, at all akin to the love which is too intense 
to believe the world a mockery,—too humble 1:. 
believe that there is no lictter love at the source 
of things than exists in an ephemeral human heart. 
On the contrary, the lyrical pain with which Omai' 
contemplates the evanescence of all human joy 
is not so deep but what it is assuaged by the 
tribute of a poetical tear, after which it loses 
itself in its usual burden of carpe diem^ which it 
repeats tliis time with even more than usual ardour. 
This is the verse which follow^s tlic tender regrets 
I have just quoted :— 


XXI 

Ah ! my beloved, fill the cuj) that clears 
T(^-T)AY t)f pfist regret and future fears ; 

To-morii()W?-— wdiy, to-morrow I may he 
Myself with yesterday’s seven thousand yeai's. 

Great as is Omar’s command of all the imagery 
of human despondency, it takes a great deal of 
imagination t(j find in this poem, as Mr. Schut/- 
Wilsoii finds in it, “the uncon.scibus faith w^hich 
complains to the Deity of its inability to com- 
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j)reheiid the divine.” If there b(? any passage 
wS!ich cii^proaebes such faith at all, it is perhaps 
this:— 

XLIX 

Would you that spangle of oxisti'nce spend 
Ahdiit Tdifl SKCiiKT i »|uick ahoui it, IVictid ! 

A hair, perhaps, divides the false and true, 

And upon what, in-ilhee, dues lit- depend i 

I 

L 

A hair, perha]>--, d>vide.s the lalse aiul true; 

\'es, ;uid a single Aleph wi're the clue— 

Could vou hill Jiud it - to the treasure-house; 
And peradventure 1 (j iJm Muster too--- 


^A 

Whose secret preseiict*, tlii-oiigh creation’s veins 
llunning (piicksilvei-like, eludes your pains; 

Taking all shapes from Mali to Main ; and 
They change and perisli all—but lie remains. 

• • 

Lll 

A moment guessed—then back behind the fold, 
Imnierst of darkness round the drama rolled, 

Which for the pastime of eternity. 

He does Himself contrive, enact, behold. 

But even here the theism, or rather pantlioisni, 
which is certainly assorted or ajiproachcd, takes 
a cynical turn, and the wdiole stage of life is said 
tD be a drama enacted for the tiastirne of eternity. 
That is infinitely lower in tone than the noble 
pantheism of ^S1lelley, which in mode of thought 
it 80 closely approaches :— 
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The One rem&ins, the many change and pass, 

Heaven's light for ever shines, Earth's shadows ; 
Life like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 

But if Omar does not approach even Shelley in the 
reverence with which ho views the power which 
runs through all the arteries and minute veins of 
life, certainly Shelley never expressed with any¬ 
thing like Omar’s magnificence of grasp, and 
hardly did Professor Tyndall, or any othei- prophet 
of the “ potentialities ” of matter, even imagine, as 
he has done, the true emptiness of the woj4^ 
regarded in the light in which modern materialism 
regards it, as the vain pageantry engendered by 
a store of Proteus-like physical force :— 

LXIY 

Strange, is it not ? that of the myriads who 
Before us passed the door of darkness tlirongli, 

Not one rctui^is to tell us of the road, 

Wliich to discover we must travel too. 

LXV 

The revelations of devout and loarn’d 
Wlio rose before us, and as prophets hurn'd. 

Are all but stories which, awoke i'roni sleep, 

They told their fellows and to sleep return’d. 

LXVI 

T set iny soul through the invisible, 

Some letlm* of that after-life to spell, 

And by-aiid-by luy soul returned to me 
And answered, “ I myself am heaven and hell.” 
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LXVIl 

l1[uavori but the vision of fiiKilVd desire, 

And hell the shadow of a soul on tire, 

Cast on the darkness into which ourselves, 
So late emerged l‘r<jm, shall so soon expire. 

LX VII r 

We are no other than a moving row 

magic shadow-shapes that come and go 
Bound with thiKS sun-jlluuiiu’d lanlerri h(;]d 
In midnight by the master of the show. 


LX IX 

» 

linporlanl ])icces of the game he plays 
Upon this r.hefpier-board of nights and days; 

TIilher and thitln'r moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one ))ack in the closet lays. 

LXX 

The hall no ([uestion makes of Ayes or Noes, 

Bnt right or left as st rikes the player goes, 

Anft he that tossc4 yon down into the field- 
lie knows about it all, he knows, he knowa 


LX XI 

The moving finger writes, and having writ, 
Movies on ; nor all your piety and wit 
Shall lur^ it back t-<j cancel half a line 
Nor all your tears wash out a woid of it. 

LXXII 

• Aud that inverted bowl they e^ll the sky, 
Whereunder crawling coop’d wc live an<l die ; 

* Lift not youf bands to it for help—for it 
As impotently rolls as you or I. 
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LXXlll 

With earth's first clay they did the last man knead*, 
And there of the last harvest sew’d the se.ed ; 

And the lirst morning of (’r(!ation wrote 
What the last davTi of reckoning shall read. 

hXXlV^ 

Yesterday this day’s madm'ss did jnepare 
To-nioiTow h silence, lriuin[)h, oi- despair. 

Di-ink ! for you know not whence you came nor why, 
Drrnk ! for you know not why you go, nor where. 

There is certainly something in the Oriental 
imagination wdiich surpasses all that AN'csiern imagi¬ 
nation can effect in attempts to give a glim])se of the 
infinite or absolute. No poetry existing, of course, 
approaches the poetry of Isaiah and some of the 
Psalms in the sweep of its images. Put this may 
be attributed to the divine tiutli which insj)ired 
the thought. Turn, then, to this far from pious 
poetry, the very poetry of revolt and despair, and 
observe witli what majesty the mere infinitude of the 
panorama is depicted, even on the author’s assump¬ 
tion that the whole panorama is a delusion and a 
snare. It is not mainly the breath of divine inspira¬ 
tion, 1 suspect, which gives to the Hebrew prophets 
their strange ease in conceiving the smallness of 
human things from a higher and Wider point of 
view,—it is rather the Eastern imagination, which 
seems much better fitted than the Western for 
escaping from the limitations of practical life and 
sweeping the horizon of an infinite world. The 
sceptic is as much more powerful in sweeping it, from 
the point of view of a scejitic, as is the believer in 
sweeping the same universe from the point of viow^ 
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of H divine seer. And yet, Oriental fLs he is, Omar 
is filways modern. 'Fake the folloAving wonderful 
conversation among the clay images of a potters 
shop, wliich is intended to take oil’ the speculative 
imbecility of man in dealing with these large prob¬ 
lems. First sj)eak two clay images, who may be 
said to represent, sup])Ose, the author of a Bridge- 
water treatise and a Univer.salist or Unilarian ;— 

* LXXXIV 

Said one anioii” ibein, “Surely lujt in vain 
My substance of the common earth was ta’(‘U 
And to this lignre moulded, to Ix' hi-oke 
Or tiam|i]cd lark 1o shapeless earth ag-un.” 

bXXX\" 

Then .sai(] a second, “ Ne’er a jieevish hoy 
V\hmld l»r(‘ak the howl b-oin w'^hich he fhvink in joy, 
And he that with his hand the ve^ssel made 
Will suridy not in after-wrath de.'stroy.” 

Whci’cuj)on some porcelain representative of the 
“dangeV-)us classes’’^.akes up the parable thus; — 

i.XXXVl 

After a nioimtniary silence spake 
Some vessel ol a more ungainly iriake ; 

“ They sneer at me for leaning all awry,— 

What? tWd the hand, then, of tlie Potter sliake?” 

After wliich a good-humoured Mephistupheles of 
(Joethe’s easy-going kind speaks out,— 

“Why,” said another, “some there aie who tell 
Of one who threatens he will to^s to lIclJ 

The lueklSss Pot^ lie marred ni making;—pi^h, 
lie’s a good fello'VY and ’twill he all ivell; ” 
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surely no doubtful anticipution of the Mephisto 
pholian speech with which Goethe’s “ dialogue- 
heaven,” in the prologue to Faust, ends: — 

Von Zeit zu Zeit sell’ ich den. Alton gern, 

Und hute micli mit ihm zu brechen, 

Es ist gar hubscli von oinen grosscui lb*rni 

So menselilich niit deiu Teufel selbst zu apreclieu- 

Indeed, the cas}'’ cynicism of this conversation amung 
the clay jiots expresses the profound scorn of the 
poet for all human solutions of the great enigma in 
a way which makes it really iinintolligililc how any 
one should find a deep faith beneath the tumult 
the poet’s soul. Indeed, I rather doUbt the tumult. 
Pity and scorn are its extreme limits,—no passion of 
love or of suftering cari be deciphered in it. The 
great contemplative intellect of the man of science 
sets itself to work to show the futility of attempt¬ 
ing a solution of the problem of life. But, while he 
drops a tear over the illusions of hununiity, ho re¬ 
mains calmly satisfied with himself for having found 
none, because he is sure that there is non'c to be 
found. 
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Miss 'rilACKKRAY gave oiic of her very cbai'ming 
books the very unpi-omising title of Miss JVilliams^ 
No better general reason why Mr. 
Unskiii failed as a [joet can bo assigned than by say¬ 
ing that the two heavy volumes of his poetry, which 
Mr. G. Allen has just published, might properly be 
entitled “ Mr. Itiiskiii’s Divagations.” There is 
really no wholeness in any one of these pieces of 
verse, no sign, that I have seen, in any one of them 
of having proceeded out of a vivid imaginative 
coTK'cption which filled his mind and heart, and 
which hj was eagerly struggling to embody in 
words. And yet Mr. liuskin, as wo all know, is a 
great artist in speech. Any number of passages 
could be extracted from his prose writings in which 
speech is used with the most consummate art, goner- 
ally to call up some beautiful scene before the eye, 
sometimes to Tmpress a true criticism on the mind, 
not unfrequently to satirise playfully or scornfully 
some weakness or worldliness of modern society. 
Open, for instance, his Sevm Lam^is of Architecturey 
ami we find this passage in the chapter on “The 
Lamp of Memory”—analysing the eftect of the 
memory of the pftst on the impressions produced by 
a scene in the Jura—a passage in which the 

847 • 
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Splendour of the description almost rivals the 
magniheent vision which it seeks to realise for 
us:—“I came out presently on the edge of the 
ravine: the solemn murmur of its waters rose 
suddenly from beneath, mixed with the singing of 
the thrushes among the pine boughs ; and, on the 
opposite side of the valley, walled all along as it 
was by grey cliffs of limestone, there was a hawk 
sailing slowly off" their brow, touching them nejiily 
with his wings, and with the shadows of the pines 
flickering upon bis plumage from above; but with 
the fall of a hundred fathoms undcj- his breast, and 
the curling pools of the gieen river gliding .viud 
glittering dizzily beneath fiim, their foam globes 
moving with him as he flew. It would be difficult 
to conceive a scene less dependent upon any other 
interest than that of its own secluded and serious 
beauty; but the writer well remembers the sudden 
blankness and chill which were cast upon it when 
he endeavoured, in older more strictly to arrive at 
the sources of iis impressiveness, to imagine it, for 
a moment, a scene in some aboriginal forest of the 
New Continent. The flowers in an instant lost 
their light, the i-iver its music; the hills became 
oppressively desolate; a heaviness in the boughs of 
the darkened forest showed how mnch of their 
former power had been dependent upon a life which 
was not theirs, how much of the glory of the 
imperishable, or continually renewed, creation is 
reflected from things more j)recious in their memories 
than it, in its renewing. Those ever-springing 
flowers and ever-flowing streams had been dyed by 
the deep colours of human endurance, valour, and 
virtue; and the crests of the sable hills that rose 
against the evening sky received a deeper worship, 
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])ecause their fur shadows fell eustwurd*over the iron 
Will? of Joux and the four-square keej) of Gransoii.” 
Or, again, taking up \\\^ Modern Pamters, and, opening 
it almost at rjindom, we read tliis tine criticism on 
the Venetian school of painting;—“Separate and 
strong like Samson, chosen from its youth, iind with 
the Spirit of God visibly resting upon it; like him 
it warred in caieless strength, and wantoned in 
untii^iely pleasure. No Venetian painter ever 
worked with any aim beyond that of delightiiig the 
eye, or expressing fancies agreeable to himself or 
flattering to his nation. They could not be either 
^Uniess they were religious. But he did not desire the 
leligion. Tie desired the delight. The ‘Assump¬ 
tion’is a noble picture because Titian believed in 
the Madonna. But he did not paint it to make any¬ 
one else believe in her. He painted it because he 
enjoyed rich masses of red and blue, and faces 
Hushed with sunlight. Tintorct’s ‘Paradise’ is a 
noble pic.l-ure because he believed in Paradise. But 
he did not ])aint it to make any one think of Heaven, 
but to l^rm a beautiftil termination for the hall of 
the Greater Council. Other men used their cHote 
faiths and mean faculties with a high moial purpose. 
The Venetians gave their most earnest faith and 
the lordliest faculty to gild the shadows of an ante¬ 
chamber or heighten the splendour of a holiday,” 
Or, again, take this scornful description of the 
English worship of cruel energy and degraded toil 
contained in the criticism on Turner’s picture of 
“ The Garden of the ITesperides ” :—“ The greatest 
mkn on our England in the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, in the streTigt.h and hope of his 
faith, perceives fhis to be the thing he has to tell 
us of utmost moment, connected with the spiritual 
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world. In OM.ch city and country of past time, the 
master-minds had to declare the chief worship which 
lay at the nation’s heart; to define it; adorn it; 
show the rnnge and authority of it. Thus in 
Athens wo have ‘The Temple of Pallas’; and in 
Venice ‘The Assumption of the Virgin’; here in 
England is our great spiritual fact for ever inter¬ 
preted to us,—‘ The Assumption of the Dragon.’ No 
8t. George any more to be heard of; no ipore 
dragon-slaying possible; this child, born on St. 
George’s day, can only make manifest the dragon, 
not slay him, sea-serpent as he is, whom the Eiiglish 
Andromeda, not fearing, takes for her lord.” 

Now, in passages like these there is evidently 
the richest afliuence of artistic speech, but it is not 
a kind of atlluencc that is at all disposed to keep 
within the strict laws of rhyme and rhythm, or to 
promote that distinct unity of effect which a poem 
requires. When one turns to Mr. Kuskin’s poems 
they are almost all divagations. They meander, 
and they meander with much less significance and 
continuity of purpose than h.‘s prose disquisitions, 
which, with all their wide offings, and their varied 
points of departure, and their splendid digressions, 
do generally converge to a definite point at last, 
and servo to impress some lessons or to proclaim 
some gospel. Tn his poetry it is not so; there you 
see a good deal of Mr. Kuskiii’s gentle playfulness 
and of his mild caprice; much more than of hi»^ 
evangelical zeal. His fairies and gnomes are the 
most arbitrary of beings; his fancies have no real 
life in thorn ; his stories have no real passion; his 
musings no heart; and even his descriptions no fire. 
For example, take this bit of vitupeMtion against tlie 
sensuality and slothfulnoss of a mountain populatiitu 
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in which Mr. Euskin appears to be qilitc in earnest, 
ani yet expresses himself in language much more 
marked by caprice than by force:— 

Have you in heaven no hope—on eartli no care— 

No foe in hell—ye things of stye and stall, 

That congregate like tliea, and make the air 

Rank witli your fevered sloth—that hourly call 
The sun, whicli should your servant ho, If; henr 
• Dread witness on you, with uncounted wane 
And unregarded rays, from jjoak to peak 

Of piuy-gnonioned nionntairi moved in vain 'i 
Behold, the very shadows that ye seek 
> .• For slumber, write along the wasted wall 
Your condemnation. They forgot not, they, 

Theii* ordered function, and determined tail, 

Nor useless perish. But you count your day 
By sins, and write your ditfercnce from clay 
In bonds you lu'cak, and laws you disobey. 

G(xl! wlio hast given the rocks their foilitude, 

The sap unto the forests, and then* food 
AtkI vigour to the busy tenantry 
Of lumpy, soulless things that wait on Thee, 

Hast Tliou no blessing where Thou gav’sl Tliy blood 'i 
Wilt Tliou not make Tliy fair cieation whole? 
Behold and visit this Thy vine for good— 

Breathe in this human dust its living soul. 

“ Piny-gnomoiicd ” is an aflecteJ phrase which, I 
suppose, trie;? to convey the idea that the shadows 
of the pine-trees on the mountain-side tell the 
height of the aim, much in the same way in which 
the ^hadowR of the gnomon on a sun-dial tell the 
hour of the day. But that just shows how the 
fetters of verso appear to constrain Mr. Euskin 
into attempting*to express what he utterly fails to 
express. In the comparative freedom of his poetic 
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prose he woifld ])rohably have given us a telling 
picture of the impressive effect of these natural 
sun-dials. He is more readable when he attempts 
less, and simply chats in rhyme, as in the following 
“ rhyming Iet ter ” : — 

I hope* 3 "ou will not (moved by tlio dc*Ia> 

Of mine vpislli- to this distant day) 

Accuse me of nt'glcct; for if you do, 

I can jvtort an equal bhiiiic* on you: 

For 1, who in niy study’s hciglit snhliim*, 

See eveay wave of calmly ]>assing lime 
Flow aoftly onward in one beaten trad;— 

My only jouTijoys into town and back— 

Horace and lloincr all I choose bi'twouii,— 

Dulwich or Norwood ny soI(“ change of scone,— 
l^^ind every hour exactly like its brother, 

And scarce <‘aii tell the days fj-oiu one anotlioi'; 

And cannot find a single circumstance, 

As r review, with a reverted glance, 

Idui fast flown autumn months from end to end, 

To fdl a }>ago, or interest ev’n a friend ; 

While you, whose distant w’aiK^^rmg stejis liavi trod 
The blue lake’s glittering shingle and the. sod-- 
Thft short, crisp sod, which on the mountain.^ high 
Braves the iinkinvhiess of their cloudy sky,— 

Whose velvet tuftings most I love to feel 
Result elastic underneath my heel— 

You, sir, 1 say, whose eye hath wanderitfl o’er 
Bala’s blue wave aud IJarlecli’s golden shore*, 

And seen the sun declining towards the west 
Light t-he lone crags of Idris’ triple crest, 

And watched the restless watci*s dash and sMcll 
By Pont y Monach—should have much to tell. 

P>ut even there, there is not only little poetry, hut 
at least one bathos, the extiaordinary flatness of 
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saying that the writer likes to feRJ the velvet 
tnffings of the sod “ reaalt elastic ” underneath his 
heel. No true poet conld have used the word 
‘'result” in such a context. 

The truth seems to be that, instead of feeling 
the rhythm of metre and rhyme a stimulus to hia 
imagination, Mr. Kuskin found it a heavy fetter 
upon his imagination. His poetical prose delights 
in I’hotoj'ical freedom. Ho loves to pile up 
touchc.s, each of which adds to the total eflect; and, 
as a rule, the methods of rhetoric arc not only not 
the methods of poetry, but arc essentially difi'ercht 
•in.*kind from the methods of poetry. Rhetoric 
climbs, wliei’O [)()etry soai‘s. Rhetoric tokes long 
sweci)s, where poetry concentrates its meaning in a 
single word. Rhetoric loves to use a little exaggera¬ 
tion, where poetry has a passion for the sim 2 )iiqity 
of absolute truth. Verso ci*amps the rhetorician 
and fires the poet, Mr. Raskin’s 2 )rose is, I admit, 
the very i^ootry of rhetoric, but his verse is very far 
from being the rlicboric of i)oetry. The fixed laws 
and restrained ^^^^-ssiSn of verse do not suit his 
genius. He loves a freer hand, and loss urgent 
need to strive for unity of effect. When he writes 
in verse he becomes either trivial or unnatural, 
because he cannot well take those wide sweeps and 
cumulate so freely those minute effects which aic 
the very materials of his art. He can chat in verse 
with a certain grace and playfulness. One of the 
best bits I have found in his verse is the dcscrij)tion 
of the shattering and morally confounding effect 
of* a sneeze. But when he addresses himself to any 
task of higher jxission, he needs plenty of elbow- 
room, for he canftot make uj) by intensity and con¬ 
centration for the want of space wherein to wheel 

2 A 
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Lind charge, Lts it were, against the idols which he 
wishes to reprobate and (lenounce. Judged bj his 
verse, Mr. Unskin would seem to be li man without 
passion, and full of whimsical caprice. Judged by 
his prose, there is in him ji higher and richer rhetoric 
than any English writer, since Jeremy Taylor, has 
held at his command. 
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EN(;ii\Ni> h:is lost this week u in:in of singular 
power as a j)olili<;al, ceononiical, and literary 
•pJiirtker. And in saying a man of singulai powei'. 
1 do not use the word “singular” as a mere super¬ 
lative to ex-pjcss a high degree, hut in its inoic 
exact sense as (iX])ros:sing a very rare and, indeed, 
an almost uni(nui kind of power, of whi(di I do not 
know that 1 could anywhejc iiml another C(jually 
well-inarked example Mr. Walter Bagehot, whose 
essays on finance, on hanking, on economy, and on 
politics have so long been familiar to all the 
leading ^atesmen aiut politicians of England, and 
to many of those of Erance and Germany, died 
this (lay week at Langport, after two or three 
days’ illness, at the early age of fifty-one. What 
we have lost in losing the further develoj)ment 
of his ])olitical and economical principles it is, of 
course, im])o ssfl)le to conjecture; but of what IcM 
that loss is, it is uot difliciilt to say, since, of course, 
what we should have gained had his life been pro¬ 
longed, must in all probability have boon analogous 
to %hc many wise and original lessons which arc 
contained in his vai'ious published writings. And 

^ Tins artichi (Ui Waller IJagehot appeaivil iti the Kamovrisf, 
datetl 31sl Mavdi 1877. 
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it happens to bo easy enough to give a general 
conception, even in Mr. Bageliot’s own words*, of 
the special nature of those lessons. 

In an essay published about a year ago in the 
Fortnightly Review —an essay which was to have 
been one of a senes, of which I can only trust that 
it may still be possible to give others to the world 
—Mr. Bagehot spoke of the science of political 
economy a^ follows :— 

It is an abstract science which labom-s under a special 
haidsbip. Those who ar(i conversant wLtli its absti’actioiis 
arc usually without a true contact witli its facts; tbosii 
who are in contact with its facts liave usually little 
sympathy with and little eognis/incc of its abstractions. 
Liteiary men who write about it are constantly using 
what a great teaclier calls " unreal woids”—that is, they 
are using expressions with which they ha\e no compleh? 
vivid picture to correspond. They are. lik«i jdiysiologista 
who have never dissected ; like astrononiei’s who have 
never seen the stars ; and, in consecpicncc, just when they 
seem to be reasoning at their best, their knowledge of 
the facts falls short. Their primitive picture f^ils them, 
and their deduction alt(>ge.ther misses the mark—some¬ 
times, indeed, goes astray so far that those who live 
and move among the facts boldly say that they cannot 
comprehend “how any one can talk such nonsense” ; while, 
on the other hand, those pciople who live and move 
among the facts, often, or mostly, cannou of themselves 
j)ut together any precise reasonings about them. Men 
of businiJHs have a solid judgment, a wonderful guessing 
power of what is going to happen, each in his own trade ; 
but they have never practi.'^ed tlieniselves in reasoning 
out their judgments and in suimporting their guesses by 
arguments; prohibly, if they did so, some of the fircr 
and corrector parts of their anticipation.^ would vanish, 
'riioy are like the .sensible lady to whom Coleridge said, 
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“ iMadaiu, I accept jour conclusion, Imt y?iu must let me 
iiml*tlie loijic tor it.” 

^ow, what Mr. Bagehot here so vividly doscidbes 
as the groat defect of economical wii^ers who have 
no living knowledge of business on the one hand, 
and of men of business who have no true mastery 
of economical principles on the other hand, is just 
the .defect which his great natural faculties, his 
careful, thcoi’otical studies, and his large special 
experience, enabled him to avoid. And this applies 
not merely to the subjects of which he is s[)ecially 
speaking in this essay, but to all those which he 
was jiccustomcd to handle. Even to pure literature 
ho brought the keen practical observations, the 
caustic liumoiir, the illustiative imagination for 
detail, of a man of the world. Those who do not 
know the remarkable volume called Estimates of 
some Englishmen and Scotchmen, juiblished now 
nearly twenty yeai’s ago, will fiiul in every essay of 
that book, almost in every page of it, the evidence 
of that^nowlcdge ot the world which he brought 
to the illustration of literature, and evidence, too, of 
the powerful imagination which he brought to bear 
upon the world. Take, for instance, the essay on 
Sir Robert Feel, of which the leading idea is con¬ 
tained in the sentence, “A Constitutional states- 
man is in general a man of common opinions and 
uncommon abilities,”—an idea which is worked out 
with the same thorough knowledge of the meaning 
of our parliameiitaiy system and the same dry 
hfi nr, which were afterwaids displayed ir^^'; still 
lygher degree in the book on the Englim Con-^ 
stihdoM. Mr. *Hagchot realised what Constitu¬ 
tional Government really means. He felt vividly, 
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US cv(3ry oriJ^iujil iiiuii has felt, what he himself 
called “ the tyranny of your next-door nei‘^hbour.” 

What law is so cruel as the law of doing what he 
does ? What yoke is so galling as the yoke of being 
like him t ” Hut, unlike most origiiuil men, he could 
see all the advantages of a political government 
which depends on the [iredouiiiiance of average 
0 ])iuifnis as conceived by men of more than average 
abilities, and he followed out those advantages, and 
the inevitable disadvantages assoeiated with them, 
into the whole working of the Hiitisb Constitution. 
“You cannot,” he said, “though many people wish 
you could, go into Parliament to represent youriPjif. 
You must conform to the 0 ])init)n of the electors, 
and th(3y, depend on it, will nol be original.” But 
it is in the book cm the IhijVmJi ^.'uni<(ilnliou 
that iMr. Bagehot first combined his theoretical 
insight with his great knowledge of life, in a manner 
so methodical as to make a detinito and valuable 
{idditiou to political science. Any one who icads 
that hook will find the key to many criticisms 
whicli have been nmnd in this journal„ on the 
gre.at political crises of England, Fiance, Germany, 
and the United States for many years hack. Bead, 
for iust.ince, the chapter in that book on the House 
of Commons, and m^te how vividly Mr. Bagehot 
makes us feel the marvel of a Constitution whore 
the centre of power is in a miscellaneous assembly 
of (>58 more or less ordinary persons, whose opinions 
arc necessarily conformed to those of millions of 
jiersons even more ordinary and more ignorant ban 
themselves. “ Of all odd forms of governmo the 
oddest really is government by a inihlic mealing” 
We see a changing body^of miscellaneous persons, 
sometimes few, sometimes many, never the same 
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for ;in hour; Homotimes excited, but mostly dull 
atul balf-w'Ciiry, impatient of eloquence, catching at 
any joke as an alleviation. These are the jiersoiis 
who rule the Ihitisb Kinpirc, who rule England, who 
rule Scotland, who rule Ireland, who rule a great 
deal of Asia, who rule a great deal of Polynesia, 
who rule a great <leal of America, and scattered 
fragnients every wliei e.” And having made his 
jNiaders see the dilficulty,--as it by no means 
easy for an Englishman, who is so well used to the 
phenomenon, to see it,— he shows us the ctnuliiions 
— the veiy rare condil.ions if wo look at tdie history 
the world—umler which alone such a ])aradox is 
not only possible, but beneficial: not, indeed, bene¬ 
ficial on every, or anything like every, subject 3 for, 
Mr. Jiagehot shows, “a free government is the most 
dull government on matters its ruling classes will 
not hear,” but still heiiefieial on the whole, if only 
for the political education which it dilluscs. 

And the hap[)y combination of abstract })rniciples 
wdth a vivdd knowdedge of the complex facts of 
political life, whiclu i\Ir. IJagchot disjdayed in his 
b«>ok on Tha (Constitution, was to a con¬ 

siderable, though of errnrse not to the same, exient., 
displayed also in the oj’iginal little essay on 
unO Politics, in w'hich he showed the 
analogy between the principles determining the 
selection of^he stronger and more enduring jrolitical 
states, anrl the ])riiiciplcs determining the selection 
of the stronger and more enduring physical organisa¬ 
tions. That book should Ire road in close eoniiection 


with the essay on the English Constitution, for 
while in the latter he illustrated carefully the 
"various and wery comjjlcx conditions which arc 
needful to make a parliamentary government 
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possible, in the former he showed how long it was 
before such conditions existed at all, how dangeiMUs 
at one time to the cohesion of society and to the 
authority of government free discussion was, and 
how much more im])ortant it was to the growth of 
social life that there should be a strong government 
of some kind—even at the cost of the princijdo of 
free discussion—than that truth should be elicited 
by the fine sifting of evidence and argument. 
Physics and Politics showed Mr. Hagehot’s close 
study of the physical speculations of modern times, 
and especially of Mr. T)arwin’s and Mr, Wallace’s 
great books on the modification of species through 
their competition with each other for the means of 
living ; but it showed also how clearly ho under¬ 
stood that there is a competition among historical 
and national institutions of which those who mould 
and work those institutions are quite unconscious. 
In other words, Mr. Bagohot proved that the com¬ 
petitive principle is at vork long before men are 
conscious of any rivalry or struggle with each other 
in relation to institutions which arc rcallv fm their 

V 

trial, and that venerable customs, and even supcrht.i- 
tions, had a great advantage over liberty and free 
speech in an age of the world in which liberty and 
free speech were not yet consistent with strong 
organisation, settled order, and a readj?^ capacity 
for self-defence. 

And this brings me to Mr. Bagehofc’s still more 
characteristic services to economical and financial 
science, which, great they were, it must ever he a 
subject of permauont regret, were not all that Mi=. 
Bageliot had intended and proposed. Tfis book on 
Lombard Street is, indeed, one of the best illustra¬ 
tions of the complete union in him of a real know- 
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ledge of life, with a clear grasp of scidhtific principle, 
lift familiarity with the banker’s and bill broker’s 
bnsinoss is made at every point to give life and 
moaning to the monetary and economical theory on 
which alo]ie the chief facts of that business can be 
explained. This book threw a flood of light on 
the relation of commercial life to currency and the 
medium of exchange, and enabled men to see jdainly 
the^woi'king of economical piincijdes in a labyrinth 
of transactions even more complicated, and to most 
people more confusing, than even the British Con¬ 
stitution becomes, when closely .stinlicd, to foreigners 
wJiio have wrongly got it into their heads that it is 
moj cly a simple ap])lication of the .abstract principles 
of ])opular government. Yet Jjowhurd Street, though 
a })owerful and eflcctive essay on the principles of 
banking, w.'is but a beginning of what Mr. Bagehol 
could have done in the service of politicfil economy; 
as, indeed, his many papers in the Ecotwmid on 
the princii)les of laud tenure, I ho disputes between 
capital and labour, the causes of commercial panics, 
the d;fjjiger of Oofernmeut interference in com¬ 
mercial enterprise, the folly of lending the savings 
of civilised nations to Governments really semi- 
barbarous, and quite unable to give more than the 
semblance of security for what they borrow, .and on 
a host of other fiimncial and economical (piestions, 
sufficiently sliow. I'lie book so ably begun, of which 
the “ Postulates of Political Economy ” were to have 
been the first chapters, would in itself have been 
—and 1 hope tluit not a little of it may be found 
flb be already in existence.—a contribution of the 

V 

highest value to economical science. In the ]>i’e- 
liminfiry essay Mr. B^igehot showed to how many 
of the nations of the existing world the fundamental 
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iiBriiimptions 6f our economical science are quite 
inapplical)lo; in how many there is no free cirtJtila- 
tion of lahoui’ and capital, between employment 
and employment; in how many there is no Govern¬ 
ment capable of maintaining order and securing 
both labour and capital in their transactions ; in 
how many, again, there is the disturbing compet ition 
of involuntary or (piasi-servilo labour still to be 
allowed for; and thus he illustrated his point .that 
while even to modern Kiirope and the United States 
the abstract 2>rinciples of ])olitical economy are only 
})artially a])plicable, there arc still vaster i-egious in 
the world to which they arc hardly a2)2)licable at 
all, and where wo must not exiject to iind illustra¬ 
tions of its 2>i’iiicij)les, but rather illustrations of 
2 )rinciples which arc rolat( 3 d to it, as the art of the 
stone or the bronze age is related to the art of our 
own day. In all these discussions Mr. Ilagchot 
showed the great vividness and vitality of his mind. 
l\vke u}) any of his books—however abstract the 
subject may seem—and you ai e constantly coming 
upon remarks that deserve to bo icmembAred for 
their intrinsic v.isdoni, sagacity, and humour. For 
example, take this as illustrating the scientiiic 

uselessness of aii exhaustive survov of facts without 

•/ 

the help of a jilausible hypothesis on which to 
explain them: “ The discovery of a law of nature 
is very like the discovery of a murder. In the 
one case you arrest a susi^ccted person, and in the 
other you isolate a suspected cause.” Or again, as 
illustrating the mischief and folly of the loans to 
half-barbarous states: “We press upon half-finishctl 
and half-civilised communities incalculable sums^; 
wo are to them what the Loudon money <loalors ai'c 
to the students at Oxford and Cambridge. Wo 
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(.‘liable those communities to read "In every iiows- 
l>.fj>Gr that they can have I'eady inoMcy almost of 
any amount on p(3rsonal security. ’ Or again, this, 
on the commonplace character of too many of our 
public men, “The most benumbing thing to the 
iuLelloct is routine; the most bewildering is dis¬ 
traction; our system is a distracting routine . . . 
It is rather wonderful that our public men have 
aiy^ minds left, than that a C( i tain iintixity of 
o])inion seems growing u])on them.” Or once more, 
take this on an analogous subject, as illustrating 
the luicd under which Parliamentary statesmen Jive 
(^’ rellccting the opinions of the masses, “ Politicians 
live on the ropulc of the commonalty. They may 
a})])oal to posteiitv, but of what use is posterity? 
Years bofor(3 that tribunal comes into life yoiir life 
will 1)0 oxtiticl. li IsliJcr a ntofli infa Chnnrn'j/.'^ 

Here was Mr. ihiiiehot’s forte. He brought so 
graphic a kuowlcdgii of real life to illustrate his 
ihoorics, that, in his writings, abstract doct.rines 
lost their duliicss, and imaginative power lost its 
ajtpcafance of beifig unpraclic,al and ca])ricious. 
ll(! nijilves his abstractions vivid, and he makes his 
real life instructive. Political and economical 
science both owe him (piite incalculable obligations. 



THE POPULAR EDITION OF WAT/PEK 
HAGEIIOT’S WORKS 

This is a very clear and pleasant edition, in fi' o 
volumes, of the best known and, on the whole, 
perhaps (with three exceptions) most remarkable 
of Mr. Ragehot’s works. It does not contain the 
striking essav on Fht/sics ami Politira^ nor the book 
on Tht', IHiif/fish Consfifafion, nor the volume called 
Lowhard Street^ which, for copyright reasons, T 
suppose, it was not in Messrs. Longman’s powcj- to 
reproduce. But, with these exceptions, it has all 
the writings by which his original genius was made 
known to the world, and by which, in the sixteen 
years since his death, his power as an author has 
been more and more universally recognised. Mr. 
Bagehot was just the writer of whose works a 
popular edition was eminently desirable. He is 
fascinating CTiough to become j’eally popular, ,and 
he is original enough and sufticiently “ caviare to 
the general” to need a little eflbrt on the part of 
his publishers to make him so. There are plenty 
of his essays which are so lively and impressive 
that once read they are never again forgotten; and 
there are also not a few which, if taken ujj at 
random, without their more popular companions, 

304 
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might bo thought on a hasty ghuio^ to need more 
cateful study than ordinary readers are disposed to 
give. In olher words, there is much in his writings 
wiiich will attract ordinary readers on the first 
glance, and yet much also which needs a good deal 
more than a first glance in order to take its proper 
hold on the mind of the reader. That is just what 
a book should be to make a proper edition of it of 
thif highest general use to the reading public. 
Without a very lively and brilliant touch in any 
author, a popular edition of his works would hardly 
repay his publishers at all. And vet without much 
th at is by no means superficially at tractive in his 
writings, the gain to the rcjiding woibl in general 
of giving the most attractive form to his works, so 
as to extend the know’ledge of him beyond the 
class which leads only for amusement, would not 
be nearly so beneficial as it is in the case of a 
w'riter who is by no means always amusing, though 
he is always either amusing or instructive, or both. 
I fully expect that this edition of ^fr Ilagehot’s 
most ^piportant w^<fi’ks will induce many to read 
him, and to road him with pleasure, w^ho have never 
read him before, and besides, will induce manv w'ho 
have hitherto read only his more brilliant essays to 
master those more solid studios in w^hich ^Ir. 
Bagehot ])ut forth all his power as an original 
thinker, anfl broke new ground on wdiicli it lakes 
something like close attention to follow him 
ad eip lately. 

TjCt me first illustrate Mr. Bagehot's charm as a 
^mrely amusing and fascinating writer—one w’-ho 
carried the most buoyant spirits and the gayest 
humour into t?lie subjects that- would generally be 
thought too recondite to admit of humour at all. 
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Tiikc this admii'iible and lively passage, for instance, 
on (Jibboti’s historical style :— 

Til the gnvd Ijistoriis there ai“e two to])ie.s oi‘ interest 
—the infill as a ty])e of the in which lie lives —the 

events ami nifinners of tlie he is desuriliing; very 

often almost all the interest, is the contrast of the two. 

“ Vou should do everything,” said Lord Chesterfield, “in 
niinui't time.” It was in that time that Gibbon wrote 
liis histojy, and such was the manner of the age. You 
fancy him in a suit of llowi‘,rt‘d vidvet, with a bag and 
sword, wisely smiling, coiiipo'.cdli rounding his jieriods. 
Yon seem to see the grave bow.s, tlu; Ibi'iiial [)olilene,«s. 
the liiiLlied deference. You ])erceive the iiiinnetie 
action acconi])<‘iiiyirig the words. “Give,” il would say 
“Augustus a ehair ; Zenobia, the liumblcbt of your slaves . 
Odoficer, jxuinil me to coiivet the defect in your .ittire.’ 
A.^ th(' slap-dash r>enten('.i‘s of a rushing critic express the 
hasty im])aln‘nee of modeiii manners, so lln* delihi-rate 
empha.ds, the slow ac'umeii, the steady argument, the 
imju’essive narration bring before us vlial is miw a 
tradition, the ])icinre of the cori-oct eightee.iilh-ceiituiy 
gentleman, wlio never taile/l in a measured jioliteness, 
partly because it was diie in pro[lrii!Ly towards 'Others, 
and partly bemiisr* from his own dignity il was due iiu^st 
obviously to himself. . . . Anothm- chai.iclcui.-tic of tin- 
eighteeiitli ceiilurv is its taste for digiiilied pageantry. 
What an exi.stence was that of Versailles I How grav(‘lv 
admiifible to st-e the grand inoniaiapie shaved, and di-essed, 
.and powdered ; to look on and watch a gre. t man care¬ 
fully amu.sing him.sclf with dieary tritlcs. ()r do we not 
even iiow^ po.s 9 ess an inventioii of tliat age --the great 
eighteenth-century footman, still in tlui costume of hi> 
era with dignity and jtowder, vast calves, and noble mien ? 
What a world it inuat liave been when all men looked' 
like that! Go and ga/e with lupture at tin* footboard of _ 
a carriage, and say, “ Who would not obey a pivniier 
with such an aii’ ? ” Grave, t rampiiJ, dccoioiia pageantiy is 
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a y).'ui, RH it wore,, ol* the evStn^nce of llie Ifif^t R"e. Th(‘re 
is flolhitig more fliRracteristie of (Ulilxm, A kind of 
}K)inp pt'rvades him. He in never out of livery, lie 
ev(‘J’ selects for iian'atioii those, tliemes wind) look most 
like a levee, gi'ave eh.imberlaiiis seem to stand tliioiighonl ; 
life is a va.st eeri'inony, the hi.-loj-iau at once the dignitary 
and the serihe. 

No cue can deny that, the man who wrote that 
is eiiiinoTitly a poj)uIar writer, take this 

})assa.ge in tlie essay Bishop Butler <‘oneerning 
tlie religion of scrupulosity, the rcligiofi of fear;— 

*Now of the ])oetie religion there is notliing in 
Butler. No one eoiild tell trom lii'^ writings th.it the 
univei-se was beautiful. If the, world nmv a Dnrhfmi 
mine or an exact srpiare, if no p.'irt of it wore moi-e 
ex|nv>Mi\'^e than a gravel pit or a <hall; cpiarry, tin; 
ieacliiiig of Ihiller would he as true as ii is now. A 
young poet, not a very wise one, once said : “ He did not 
like the ihhle, tli'T(‘ was nothing ahoiit llowers in it,” 
Ho' might have said so of Butler with gieat truth : a 
most u^y and stupid»\\orld one wanild fancy /r/s hooks 
were written in. Hut in return and ljv\vayof com])ensfi- 
lion for tills, there is a religion of another .Mjrt, a religion 
the .sourcii of wliicJi is within tlie imiid, a> the other’s 
was found to he in thii world \sijhont; the religion to 
which we just now alluded as the leligioii (l»y an odd yet 
expressive w*y of spe.aking) ol sii/)'miifioyh The suiu'ce 
of this, as most peisons aie ]>raetieally aware, is in tlie 
conscience, ’i'he moral juincipie (\vliat-c\ I'r in.ay he slid 
to the contrary liy complacent thinkers) is re.'dly and to 
most men a principle of fe.ir. . . . Von are going to 
l5att]e, yon arc going out in tlie hriglit ^un with dancing 
plumes and glittering s]iear; vour shiidd ''hines, and 
your feathers wafve, and your limbs are gl.'id with the 
I’oiiscionsTiess (>f strength, and your mind is w'unn with 
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glory and renofvvn—with coming glory and uiiobtaincd 
renown lor who arc. you, to hope, lor these, who are \,ou^ 
to go fortli proudly against the pride, of the sun, with 
your secret sin and your haunting shame, and your real 
fear? First lie. down and ahase yourself—strike your 
back with luu'd .^tripes—cut deep with a sharp laiife as 
if you would eradicate the consciouslUiss -cry ahmd—put 
ashtjs on your 1u;ad — bj’uise yourself with stones, then 
perliaps (rod ma\ ])ard(m you; or, lx*tter still,—so runs* 
the. incohei’ont feeding—give Him something—your< ox, 
youi' as'^, wdioh* liecatombs, if you are rich enough; 
anytliing, it is but a chance- you do not know what will 
please Him—at any rale, wliai you love, best youi-self - - 
that is, most likely, your fiiht-born son; then, after sr ;h 
gifts ami such humiluition, Tit; may be ajipease/1, He. may 
let you otf—He may without anger let you gt) forth 
Achilles-like in the gloiy of yoiii- shitdd - He may vot 
send you home as He would el.se, the vdctini of rout and 
treachery, with hrokeii arms and foul limbs, in wearine.ss 
and liiimilialioii. Of course, it is not this kind of 
fanaticism that we im]>nte to a prelate of the Kngli.sh 
Church ; human sacrillees are not nspectable, and Achilles 
was not Hector of Stanliojie. ^ ^ 

Again, is it not obsdous that the writer of this 
passage had in him a good deal more than the full 
buoyancy of a very popular writer ? Indeed, lively 
and amusing as Mr. Hagehot is, he almost always 
manages to be striking and original too. You 
cannot read oven the most temporary arid occasional 
of his essays without being taken into some train of 
thought which is at once lively and yet also un¬ 
expected, and while it seems remote from the theme 
with which he was dealing, is yet most e.ssentially 
connected with it. Take this, for instance, from the 
very admirable essay on a statesman‘now almost for- 
gottoji, the late Sir George Coiaiewall Jjowis. Mr. 
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nji^ohol, holds lliJit Sir (leorgc Lewis had studied the 
grout jurist, Mr. AustcTi, till he copied his faults of 
style, and wrote as if it wore <[uitc as neccssaiy to 
insist elaborately uj)Oi! what everybody knows, if it 
happens to be illustrative of a gj-eat pidnciple, as it 
is to insist on W'hat almost everyIxjdy forgets 

Jt is not advisable to begin with a jaim'ij»lc and to 
work pteMdily through all its jiossible application." at the 
length. If you do, the readei v. d! “ IIo>v 

this man doi*,s prose! Why, 1 knew that”; and ho dirl 
know it, yoine oi“ the apjdicaiions uf a principle are new, 
and siiould he treated at length too; but all tlie eon- 
,«eniieiices sh<)uld not he worked out like a ."lun. An 
atniosphme (d‘ eoininonplace hangs over 1 ^i.r -uioral 
did.n'jic^, and an ecpial ex[)ansioii of what- the woild know.'j 
and wh.'it it does not know will not he read hv the world. 
Sii- (leorge Lewis did his lajiie ."erions harm by neglecting 
maxim. lie w'lote, l‘oi- examph', yl??. Ksskh nu the 
I iiJfiK itca of Aiifhoiihf fti Muflvia Upiaioitj \\]ih-\i was 
d»x<cril>ed ly a ha-ty thinker as a book to ju’ove that wlieu 
‘‘ \'’ou w'aiittd to know' anything, ynu asked some one who 
knew st^iiething aboiit^il. " This essay tertainly ahoumls 
in aentt* remarks and inlerestiiig illustrations ; and, if 
thebe remarks and the.se illustrations had l)een printed 
sejiai’ately, it W'ould have been a good book. Ihit the 
systematic treatment has been fatal to it. The dilleient 
kinds and cases of authority are so sysleniatieally 
enumerated, that tlie reader yawais and forgets. 

'riiat ex])laiii.s o;cactly why one of the tvisest 
political thiiikcr.s of this century is so soon forgotten, 
hut Mr. Biigchot will ncit .soon be forgotten. One 
of his greatest jiow ers was the power of fixing atten¬ 
tion on those critical features of any great subject 
ATiich are apt escape notice, bul which are really 
so chill act-eristic of it that if they do escjipe notice 

2 B 
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the whole subject is obscured, and again, the power 
of diverting attention fi om those obvious aspects of 
it which can hardly be missed by any one, and which 
therefore need no elaboration at all. What can be 
better, for instance, than his humiliating demonstra¬ 
tion in the first political essay he ever wrote (1852), 
that the reason why politics go well with England 
and badly with France, is just this, that Englishmen 
are stupid enough not to bo misled by plausible and 
fallacious reasoning, while Frenchmen arc acute 
enough to be captivated and carried away by any 
kind of plausible and fallacious reasoning :— 

Why do the stupid peoi)le always \\iii, aiul the ckv^er 
people alway'^ lose ? I need not say tliat, in real sound 
stupidity the English are unrivalled. Vou hear more 
wit, and better wit, in an Irisli street, row than would 
keep Westminister Hall in humour lor five weeks. Or 
take Sir Robert Peel—our last grefit stateainaTi, the 
greatest Meni])or of Parliament that ever lived, an ai)S()- 
lulely perfect transactor of public business—the type of the 
Nineteenth Century Englishman,^as Sir R. AValpole was 
of the Eighteenth. Was there ever .such a diidl in.-.n ? 
Can any one, witliout horror, foresee the re,ading of his 
juemoirs ? A clairvoyanfe, witli the book shut, may get 
on ; hut who now, in the fiejih, wdll ever endure the, open 
msion of endleas recapituL'ition of interminable llcansard ? 
Or take !Mr. Tenny,son’s iniiniUiblc; description ;— 


No little lily handed Baronet he, 

A great broad-.shouldere<l genial Englishman, 
A Lord of fat priz<‘ oxen and of sheej>, 

A raiser of huge melon.s and of pine, 

The patron of .some thirty charities. 

A pain phi (3 Leer on guano and on‘grain, 

A cpi:irtt?r sessions chainufiii, ahlej- uruie. 

f 
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Whose coin]>aTiy so soporific? His talk^is of truisms and 
hifliocks ; in's ht'ad replete with rustic visions of nmiton 
r'lnd turnips, and a ceicdiral edition (jf Burns’s JusHa;. 
Notwithsiandinf^, he is tin* .salt of the earth, the be-st of 
the Enj'lish breed. Wlio is like him for sound sense? 
But 1 mn.st re.slrain niy enthn.sia.sin. You don’t want me 
to tell you that a Freuchriiau—a real Frenchman—can’t 
1 ) 0 , .«lu]>id ; eiqm.t is his e.s.senco, wit is to him as water, 
honviofx as himhons. He reads and he learii.s by reading; 
le\*fty and literature are es.seiiiially hi.' liiui. Observe the 
eon!^(‘(pience,. The outbreak of 184ft was accejited in 
every ju-ovince in France ; the decrees of the Parisian 
mob were received and registered in all the niunicij)alitie.s 
a lumdred citie.s ; the Hevoliition ran like the jluid of 
tlu* Udegia]di dov\ ii the (yh&iuin Jc fer lit-. A'.')/d; it 
stopped ;ii the Belgian frontier. Once bionglit into contact 
vvilli the (lull j)hlegni of the stupid rieming, tlie poiscni 
WJis powerh‘.‘<s You reuiemher what the Noi’inan hutler 
Slid to WilKin Fiammock of the fulling mills at the castle 
of the (lanle Doulouivuso : “That draught which will but 
warm your Flemi.di hearts, will ])Ut n ild-lire into Norman 
brains; .-ind what may only eni,ouj'ag(? y<;ur countrymen to 
man tl^^j walls, will n^ike ours lly over the battlennuits.” 

hrd.H^ja I nnike no doiihl, w(‘ri^ (piib' plea.sed to 

observe what folly was being e.xhibitcd by tho.se very 
clever French, whose tongue they want to sjieak, and 
who.se literature they try to imitate. In fact, wh.at W'e 
ojiprobriously call .stupidity, though not an eiiU\eniiig 
ij[uality in common society, is Natme’.s f,i von rite i-esoiircc 
for pi-eserving stiiadiness of conduct and con.sistency of 
opinion. It enforws concent rat ion ; jieojde who learn 
slowly, leani only what they must. The host security for 
people’s doing their duty is, that lhe,> should not know 
fwiything else to do ; the best s(*ciuily h)r hxedness of 
opinion is, that people should he incap.-ilile of com¬ 
prehending whatfia to he said on the othei* side. 

That is not only approxiniately true, but it is really 
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the explaiijition’of most of the special difficulties of 
our modern politics. Education is removing the tl)p 
layer of our popular ignorance, and rendering us 
alive to a numhor of arguments to which wc were 
densely and stolidly obtuse before. Tint it has not 
gone deep enough to educate our popular jndcpnmt^ 
and the coiisccpienco is that we are much more open 
to the tyranny of superficial errors than we were 
before. ^ 

I believe that the popular edition of JVlr. 
Bagehot’s chief works will be of the utmost benefit 
to this generation of thinkers. Wc arc just beginning 
to find out’ how wise was the slow Conservatism c f 
Engli.sh instincts, and how dangerous is the revoiu- 
tionary enthusiasm of minds that are audaciously 
eager for a leap in the dark. Mr. Bagehot’s practical 
caution is at least as remarkable as his literary dash. 
The latter familiarises us with a multitude of wi.se 
securities which the former alone could have 
suggested. He is the most brilliant of ajxjlogists for 
the policy of avoiding both obtuse obstinacy and 
eager ]jrecipitation. ' J 
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YlJl'l pu])lic;ition f)f Ji tluii volunuj of \oiy graceful 
|>oeuis hy Lord lloughtoii rciiiinds ns how seldom 
it, h:i))p('Tis tlijit the sou of a poet is liiinsclf a ])oet. 
Jl does ha])])cn occasioiuilly. The most i em.'irkable 
ease is iiiid()ul)tedly Hartley Coleridgi^’s. Hai'fley 
Coleridge was not his fatlicr’s eipial in genius, 
lie could not have coiu;ci\ed oi* wiitten either 
“the Ancient Mariner” or “ Chvistahel ”; but the 
“Lyiical Cry’’ in liim was oven more exquisitely 
})urc and tender than it was in his fatlier. Then 
thcre*js the case o^Sir Aubrey de Vere and of Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere, two very genuine ]X)ets, and 
singularly resembling each other in attitude of mind, 
though theie is not a tiace of imitation of the father 
by the son. Again, there are the three lioscoes, 
grandfather, father, and son—the pliilanthiopist 
and histoTian A^dlose poetry was of the sliglitest 
and most fanciful order (he wrote “ I'he Butterfly’s 
Bair’ and “O’er the Yino-covcicd hills and fair 
Valleys of France, See the day-star of liberty 
I'isc '); William Stanley Uoscoc, who wrote “ Vala 
Crucis ” and a few other poems of exquisite beauty 
and delicacy ;*aml again his son, William Caldwell 
Koscoo, who has written tive or six sonnets which 
. 373 ^ 
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would take rank with the best of those of Hartley 
Coleridge himself for brilliancy and loveliness—to 
Sii}^ nothing of a fine drama fine! some very beautiful 
miscellaneous poems. But these are almost the only 
instances, except the one which suggested those 
remarks, that I can recall of the app<arent trans¬ 
mission of poetic genius. Amongst the greatest 
poets, I know of no instance of inheritance of this 
particular faculty. Thei’e is no tradition that even 
David, or Isaiah, or Homer, or Aeschylus, or Virgil, 
or Horace, or Dante, or Petrarch, or Tasso, or Goethe, 
or Schiller, or B( 5 ranger, or Hugo, or Chaucer, or 
Shakespeare, or Milton, or Spenser, or Burns, oi 
Scott, or Shelley, or Byron, transmitted any spark 
of their poetic genius to descendants. Not very 
frequently does there appear to have been any 
special power even of another kind in the descendants 
of poets. Byron’s daughter was a considerable 
mathematician, which seems a curious transformation 
for force like Byron’s to undei-go. ("haucer’s son 
was Speaker of the House of Commons and 
Ambassador to France. Mahy of Colejhdgc’s 
nephews and grand [lepliews were distinguished as 
lawyers and writers. More than one of Words¬ 
worth’s sons, brothers, and nephews were, or are, 
worthy divines and college teachers. But, except 
in the case of the Coleridges, the De Veres, the 
Roscocs, and the two Lord Houghtons, we can trace 
no transmission of poetic genius. Mr. Galton, in 
his hook on heredity, says that “ Poets are clearly 
not founder.s of families,” hut goes on to account 
for this on the abstract ])ririci})le that j)oet8 have, as' 
a rule, strong sensuous tastes, and that people who 
have strong sensuous tastes are apt to go astray in 
life, and squander whatever power the)^ have. But 
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tbfit is not a reason which applies^ at all to the 
grftit Heljrew pro])hets, w'ho were among the 
greatest poets of earth, and yet in not one instance, 
1 believe, is there a JIel)rc\v prophet who t ransnjitted 
his gifts to a descendant. Again, there is no reason 
of the hind referred to by Mr. Galton why 
Acscliyliis, or Sophocles, or Virgil, or Dante, or 
Milton, 01- Scott, or Wordsworth, should not have 
founded a family inheriting their great po(‘(ic gifts. 
And it is very remarkable in relation lo the Words¬ 
worths, at least, that while there is no trace of the 
transmission of a spark of the ]>f>ct’s higher faculty 
t® descendants, the serious and didactic im])ulsc 
which sometimes exalts, and more often injures his 
poetiy, was transmitted to his descendants. In 
fact, nothing seems clearer than that the didactic 
attitude of mind is very fretpiently iriheiitcd, and 
inhei ited in a very emphatic form. 3 'lie Mdgeworths, 
the Wordsworths, the Stanleys, the Wilberforces, 
and most of all the Arnolds, show ns how singular 
h;is been the reproduction of the didactic attitude of 
miinl *[fom father ft) son ; and this, too, even in 
cases where, as in that of Matthew Arnold, there 
was hardly anything which the father believed that 
the son also believed for him to teach, though the 
teaching posture of mind, and the energy which 
teaching needs, were reproduced with strange 
exactness. Pile whole character of the lessons taught 
being utterly different. It was the same with the 
Coleridges. Charles Lamb, when asked by Coleridge 
if he had ever heard him preach, rc])lied with his 
Usual stammer, that he did not think he had ever 
heard him do anything else. And yet, while the 
poetical gift wfft transmitted to Hartley, and Hartley 
alone, the didactic animus of Coleridge was trans- 
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mittcd to Sai'gL Coleridge, Derwent Coleridge, and 
to remoter descendants. There is probably <no 
turn of mind which is so often transmitted from 
father to son as the didactic turn of mind. On the 
other hand, imagination and fancy are not often 
transmitted, though there are not a few cases in 
which falher and son, or mother and son, or father 
and daughter, have had the same gift for holding 
the mirror u]) to society. There is Dumas phe i^iid 
Dumas for instance; there is Mrs. Trollope 
and Anthony Trollope, who not only both diew 
characters with great skill and humour, but diow 
characters after a fashion in which it is impossibb;. 
not to I'ocognisc the same mould of mind. Again, 
there i.s the case of Thackeray and his daughter, 
though there the tyj)e is greatly modihed. And 
there i.s the case of Nathaniel Hawthorne and his 
son. In all these instances there is, in the case of 
a definitely imaginative gift, a transmission of 
power as distinct as in the c-ise of the engineering 
genius of the two Drunels and the two Stephensons. 
1 should have been disposed, imt.hc case of the two 
Stephensons and the two Brunols, to regard educa¬ 
tion as the main factor in the re2)roduction of the 
father’s type of ability in the son. But education 
cannot count for much, if for anything, in such a 
case as that of writers of fiction, and therefore I 
think it is to some extent open to doifbt whether 
education should be credited, iji any largo degree, 
with the marked capacity of the younger Brunei 
and Ro))ert Stephenson for the prosecutiem of their 
father’s work. CcrtainlyHt must be the transmissior, 
of an original faculty, and not education, which can 
alone account for the re]uoductif>ii* in the second' 
and perhaps gj-eator Pitt, of the staLesiimnliku 




(jualiticri and attitude of Lord Chatfljim And, on 
th(f wliole, wo caiJiKjt attach anything like the 
weight which JVlr. (Lilton evidently does attiich to 
his exj)lanation of the ordinary failure of poets to 
transmit their genius to their children. It is the 
rarest thing in the world for a j)oet like the late 
Lord Houghton to transmit to his son, with the 
social ease ;ind sympathetic insight into feeling and 
chii^'actoj', that are often transmitted, ju-^t (hat 
measure of fancy, imagination, and delight in the 


.sounds ami association.^ of characteristic w'urds and 


rhymc.s and rhythms, which go to make the j)oel. 
The general attitude of a (tlwiracter—in the sense 
in which we s])eak of a. didactic attitude, or an 
ironic attitude, or a self-conscious attitude, or a 
humorous allitmh*, or a matter-of-fact attinidc—is, 
J holieve, more freipientl}^ trairsmittcd from father 
to son, or daughter, than any other mental (piality ; 
but it is vci'y rare indeed for two poets who, without 
a trace of imitativcnc.ss, resemble each other even 
as much as Sir Aubrey <le Vere and Mr. Aubrey de 
Vei'O, as Mr. Stanley Koscoc aiid Mr. W. 
Ciildwell lioscoe, or a.s iL'chard Monekton Millies, 
the tirst Lord Houghton, and the second Lord 
Houghton, to 1)0 in the I'elation of father and son. 
In none of these iirstances are there wanting very 
marked differences; but htill, with all the real 
difference, no one would have been very much 
astonished if the poem on Mr. Stac}' Marks s 
“ Bookworm,” for instance, by Ivobcrt, Lord 
Houghton, hfid been produced from the remains of 
Itichard, Lord Houghton. J ((note the last three 
versos, not to jirove any very striking likeness (for 
the likeness is not very striking), but to show tliat 
the general ty]>e of case and mn'oir-Jaire and lightness 
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which gave to Richard Monckton Millies the 
sobriquet of “ the cool of the evening,” is nhe 
aame:— 

Ho never Dame Naliire/s book— 

The liiieli’h nest, the moldwarjVs burrow, — 

Nor stood to mark tlic careful rook 

Peer sideJong down the. newest furrow ; 

Re never watched the warbler dart 

From stem to stem among the sedges, i 

Ihit, hands behind him, paced a]>art 
Between the lall-ciit hornbeam hedges 

And so his blameless years rolled by, 

To-day the double of to-inorrow', 

N(» wisli to smile, no need to sigh, 

No heart for mirth, no time fur M)rrow ; 

His forehead wore a <leeper frown, 

Eyes grew more dim and cheeks more hollow, 

Till friendly Denth, one day stepped down, 

And lightly w'hispered, ‘ and follow.’ 

But Fame, victorious maid, resists 

The rloom foi* whicli grey ,Time intends 
Immortal titles ’.rowd tlie lists ’ 

Which Mr. Qnaritch kindly sends us ! 

’Twixt Drelincourt and Dryden thiust. 

What name oonfronta you lone and chilling? 

“ The Ji'^orku of Gilbert Dnjttsdust; 

Quarto; 3 vols. ;—old calf: a bliillivff.^' 

t'N 

That last touch is more like Mr. Locker-Tjampson 
or Mr. Austin Dobson than the first Lord Houghton ; 
but the gon(3ral ease and sentiment and lightness of 
touch in the first two verses quoted are not veiy 
unlike the first Lord Houghton’s handiwork. 

But the greater ]:)oetical gifts aie, I do not say 
untransmissible, but exceedingly rarely transmitted. 
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Like \ he inspinition of the prophet * or the self- 
forgCtfulriess of the suint, they are apparently the 
unique product of a fusion between the creative 
Spirit and the individual human being to which He 
communicates some spark or flash of ITis own un¬ 
approachable thought 01' spirit of self-forgetfulness 
(if 1 may properly impute such a quality to the 
Infinite Mind), and it docs not seem His will or 
habit jawliicc replicas of genius in an)^ of its 
highest forms. Even in the exceptional cases I 
have noticed, there will he found to be variations ^so 
l emarkable, tliat it is rather the constitutional poetic 
* teii]H)cr which is inherited than the individual genius. 
Still, it is rare enough for even that to bo inherited. 
As a rule, there is a curious correlation amongst the 
forms of genius, and the poet’s doscenclant is more 
likely to turn out a barrister or a judge o)‘ an artist, 
or even an antiquarian, than a poet. A portion of 
the eiJCMgy remains, hut it takes to new channels. 
“The light that never was on sea or land, the 
consecration, and the poet’s dream,” is the rarest of 
all inhelijtances. Trffcks of the brow and of the 
fingers, habits of methodical arrangement, habits of 
careless and unmethodical forgetfulness, attitudes of 
mind, moral or unmoral or irnmoi'al—all those are 
constantly more or less inherited; but the highest 
of all gifts are rarely indeed family heirlooms, and 
when they arc, they should be cherished, since the 
continuous, or oven discontinuous inspiration of any 
family is a sign to the ages such as is seldom given. 
There would, indeed, bo a divine right for kings if 
thfe sons of great kings were to inherit their hither’s 
gift; and even that has happened much oftener 
than the inheritatice of poetic power. 
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Miss Roscoe has done well in I’opublishing, through 
Messrs. Macmillan, her fatlicr’s pnems in a sc))araie 
volume, for to my mind, of all (ho minor poets of, tiio ♦ 
Victorian reign William Caldwell Jtoscoo i.s one of 
the most fascinating. Thei e is a refinement about hivs 
genius that is not due to fastidiousness or delicacy of 
taste, but rather to the vividness of his spiritual dis- 
ci'imination. It is the rclincnient which gives un 
the sense not so much of shrinking from what was 
false or extravagant, or ambitious or sentimental 
or discordant, although he evidently did shrink from 
all these faults, as of a rich and ardent love of true 

^ ' t 

l»cauty which IcTidr a grace of form and a flush of 
delicate colour to all his thoughts and c()riccj)tions. 
Mr. Roscoe had no leaning towards the school of 
brusque and crude, not to say headlong expression, 
of which Mr. Browuiing has been tiie greatest 
rc])rosentativc in the English lilei'atute of the last 
forty years. Beauty of form was with him as much 
a condition of real poetry as truth of apprehension 
and dei)th of feeling. His thoughts never came 
helter-skelter like a succession of boys playing-at 
leap-frog, treading on each other’s heels, till you 
have the .sensation of being almoAt mobbed by the 
eager scramble of the poet’s conce2)tious. His 

* 880 
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inri.gination was saturated with th^ Elizabf3thau 
stateliness, though his own mind was essentially 
modoiri on its intellectual side, and full of those 
suspensive moods, those (picslioniiigs, those arrests 
ut judgment, which have marked the poetry of 
'rennyson and (dough, Mr. lioscoo’s ear for rhythm 
and for tlie expressiveness of metre was very fine, 
;i.s line, f think, as tlartlcy Coleridge's : and ox((uisitc 
as ijiany of Hartley (.^oleridge’s sonnets ai’e, there 
are hardly any of the five-and-twenty or so conlained 
in the jnesent volume (except one or two which 
tjever received the finishing touches) which would 
noli stn.nd be.-ude the best of Hartley Coleridge’s 
witliout losing by the com[)arison. Indeed, the 
many which have l>con included (jf late years in 
those selections of the best sonnets of vdiich wo 


liavtj had so many admirable sj)eciinens, sufficiently 
show' tliat it is not a mere pai’tial judgment that 
rates Mr. Koscoo’s sonnets so high. Perhaps the 
luovst. oxcpiisitc- of all the sonnets is the E})ilogne to 
the. play of “ Violenzia,” ])ut at least half of the whole 
nuinbmY>f sonnets ;i^)pc;ir to me tt) be w'orks of as 
t rue a genius as, in a ditlbrcnt realm, Mendelssohn’s 


“Songs without Words.’ 
be at once more bj ight in 


What, for instance, can 
dsioii ;uid more lovely in 


its cadem.'Cs than the folio whig ? — 


I)Ayj^>RKAK IN FEBRUARY 

Over the, groinid w lnU* sunw, and in the air 
Silence, htars, like lamiw m) 01 i to expire, 

(lleain Ireiiihhngly ; serene and licaveiily fair, 

The eastern hangiiig crescent cliinheth higliin*. 

See, puiple fin tlu- a/ure sol’lly steals, 

And Morning, faintly touched with (piivering lire, 

♦ 
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Loams on* the frosty sm mini its of the hills, 

Like a youmg girl over her hoary sire. 

Oh, such a dawning over me has come, — 

The daybreak ol’ thy i)iirity and love ;— 

The sadness of the never-satiate, tomb 
Thy countenance liath ])o\ver to remove ; 

And from the sepulchre of Hope thy ])alm 
Can roll the stone, and raise lier bright and calm. 

Bryn Bhedyn, I 854. 

« 

There are other })Ocins, not sorincta, and somewhat, 
more airy and radiant in theii' effect than any 
sonnet (which in it.s perfection always seems to be 
most beautiful when it is most jeticciit), that jjive 
a more ade(iuate impression of the grace and ease 
of Mr. Koscoe’s imagination — the following, for 
example, which for spiritual beauty has always 
seemed to me one of the airiest, tendercst, and 
most truly s}>iritual of the poems of its class :— 

TO LITTLE A. C. IN THE GAEDEN 
AT EASTBIJUV 

Come, my beauty, come, my bird ; 

Wo two will w’andcr, and no ihnd 
Shall mar llic swocitost solilude 
Of a ganlen and a child. 

When the fresh elms are tirsi. in hud, 

And westeni winds blow mild. * 

Clasp tliat sliort-reaching arm about a neck 

Stript of a deeper love’s more chjse embrace, 
And with the softness of tliy baby-cluiek 
Press roses on a care-distaiue<l fa. e. 

What ? set thee dowm, l^cause Ihd'air 
Huillos too boldly thy brcwri hair? 

4 
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Walk, then, and as tliy tiny boot 

Presses the greeniK'ss of the sod. 

Teach luc to see that t(»tteriiig foot. 

Uplifted and set down by Cod ; 

Teacli me a stronger, Itiiiderer IihikI than mine 
Sways every nicjlion of tliy infant fiaiiie ; 
Did me take liold, like thee, and not lepiiie,—■ 
Weak willi my erroi-s and deserve,d shame. 




Ilow? home again? all, that soft langliter 
Tells nu* what voia* thou hanhert't al'Li-r. 


liiin, I'un, with tliat hright sinning face, 

And litth' hands strete.lied forth apart, 
Tnlif a mother's fond eml)rar,e, 

(,']ose, close]' to her heart. 


I loo will turn, for 1 disr,ern a voice 

AVliicli whi.^pi rs jiie that I am far from home 
llids me repiuit, and led by holier choin* 

Back to a Kathci‘’s open bosom come. 

Or, again, the poem to his wife called “The Year 
of Love” is at once one of the tenderest and of 
the most lovely of its class. With children and 
flowers* Mr. Koscot'* .seemed inoi'e thoroughly at 
home titan any of those Klizabothan poets whom he 
so much admiied, and with whose imaginative 
conception.s he was so familiar. 

As jcgards the two tragedie.s, it i.s more difficult 
to sjieak willi perfect confidence. They are both 
of them riiii and beautiful poems, though in the 
early and youthful one, “ Eliduke, Count of Yveloe,” 
there is here and there a little trace of the 


Elizabethan ext ravagance of ]>assion, of the passion 
tprn to tatters at which the satirists who assail 
that school veiy justly })oint their ridicule, for 
histance, in EWkluko’s address to the apparently 


dead form of Estrcldis, in jip. •20'2'3. 


But “Eliduke” 
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was writtcu Mr. Uoscoe was almost a boy, 

and it is full of beauty atid spirit fi'om hcginr.inc; 
to eiul. Take, foi* instance, this passage on the 
brilliajicy of the Breton knighl.s as daiiccrs, when 
they are received at the compaiatively rude Court 
of Coi’Tiwall : — 

Lar. Oh, let me dancti to-night, 

And go to lieaveii Ijappy, having ta-sted 

Barth’s best felicity. ’ 

Eat. Dancing, Lardune? 

Lur. Oil, with th<‘h(; Breton knights, 

that niakii the air 

Heavy in j)a,ce behind them, and still tread “ 

Witli .-sucli a delicate feeling of tlie time, 

K-i if Hu; music dwell in their own frarm's, 

And sl]r){)k tlie motion fi'om them. Oh, dn ine ! 

h’.s/. Is it so (diaiining1 reiiunnher me 

Dancing wfus ever your delight, Imt non-- 

lAir. 1 never danecil till now. Our 

Ooniwall sirs 

We thought were adepts; hnl compared to these 
They’re dull and lieavy, an.l lack /‘ais to mark , 

Thi‘ jiroper grace of moviiinent. Say these walk, 

Then yon may stint the l<roath of e.iimmendal ion, 

And say lhe.se strangi-ns danee. Let fair kmglils dance, 
’I’h t‘se othtii's fl\ and ride iijmn the air; 

Or- flattei’ing, eall our Cornish motion Might,— 

The<e Bn tons are the untied elements 
3’hal in tlieir airy and fantastic course, 

Joining and now disjoining, mingling now 
In fresli variety of ciiiious shapes, 

Hold dancing revelry in Nature’s halls. 

Esf. Tlion’rt mad, bardinic tell me, 

Azalia, 

What think you of these strangei> V ^\lll they wear 
As fairly in the trial as they show ^lo^^ V 
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Lfir, Oh, ril bo sworn ior ’1 ; trust rue, 

•oiitWMi-fl bfariiig 

Glasses tlio man witliiii. True golel, tl)at sliiues most, 

Is in itself inoiii costly and nmie noble 
Thau duller seeniing bniss. That agile force, 

'J'liat trains their fe<-t i’ th’ dance, will in the fight 
Sliow bi-avely in theii’ arms, ,ind their' bright sMords 
Tr('a({ such quick moasiire on the heads of foes, 

The ringing helms their music, that Dismay 
iShali seize them at the force f)f’t, aiul D -fc-aL, 

Ever his Ibllowcn-, cleai- the rK?ld of thorn. 


That is not a spocimou of the best poetry in 
“ hilidiiko,” but it is a fair sjiccimen of the fire 
and spirit with which the play abouiidj*. The 
subject of the two plays is iu essence the same— 
the struggle of a fine nature, full of noble instincts 
and high resolves, with the temptations of life, 
those temptations naturally centring in the 
relations between men and women. In the early 
play, Elidukc, noble as he is by nature meant 
to be, succumbs to passion; in the later one, Ethel, 
oqualIy*/ioble, obtaiits the victory over the most 
overwhelming of all the iem})tations that could 
beset the heart of mau. I do not hesitate to say 
that “ Violenzia,” though it hinges on a most painful 
subject, the subject of outrage, is an exceedingly 
fine drama, sustained iu its interest from first to 
last, overwHelming in its tragic close, and full of 
the most genuine poetry. I do not know that 1 
should call either f)lay in the highest sense dramatic. 
The j)lots arc full of power and passion, and the 
I'iftider’s mind is never once allowed to lose its 
high-wrought sus])cnse till the play cuds; but for 
aM that, but few of the characters are powerfully 
delineated, and the whole real jiassion of either 
^ *20 
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play 19 concmitrated in the hero. Mr. lloscoe, I 
need hardly say, had written both phiys long 
before Lord Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King” had 
ever been heard of. But Ethel, liarl of Felborg, is 
in many respects an anticipation of Tennyson’s 
Arthur, and will be charged by many rcariers with 
the same defect which has been brought against 
him—namely, that he is too much of a preacher, 
that he is more of a saint with a sword in his Ijand 
than a soldier and statesman. It is, indeed, far 
from easy to paint a gieat ideal character under 
circumstances in which almost all men would flash 
into the fiercest passion of loathing, without giv»big 
room to the charge of a certain spiritual })riggi8h- 
ness. It is the common accusation brought against 
Tennyson’s Arthur, though 1 myself have never 
felt its truth. And it will be brought, again against 
the still higher and more spiritual chara<‘ter de¬ 
lineated in this striking play, “ Violenzia.” I doubt 
whether any attempt to paint a character that, 
in such circumstances as these, was perfectly 
victorious over temptation, cbuld fail to .be liable 
to such objections. But for my own part, T believe 
that such a character as Ethel’s, if it had been long 
trained in the school of true Christian faith, would 
bo quite j)ossible, and that the picture of it here 
given is thoroughly inspiring, though it wdll un¬ 
doubtedly give occasion to sneers at its too perfect 
and solemn virtue. That the ])icture is not 
wanting in the highest poetical vividness, a single 
extract will sufficiently show. It is the morning 
of the day on which a great battle is to be fought :*— 

Eth, ’Twill not l)e tilt noon. 

O peaceful morning-tide, with what rude deeds 
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Will tlK'y di lari.' tll^ ('veiiii)g ! Js it Jiol lu-.'i\ cjil} 

The au cool and .still; soft d;n\ji .sliuof^ up 
into tin* licec.y lu3fiveii, tli.'il, like a iiiotlicr 
UncoYi'j-iiig her rony iiakt'd haho, 

Ltajks down u|k)ii the tenider new-h(tni day. 

Stran^n* prcliido lo a battle. 

Cur, '^rriie, it is piteous, 

And best, not thought of, 

lhteon> it is indeed, 

ftnd yet not best not thought, of, so i.s nothing. 

We dare not laint at. woe and viohMice, 

Wdien we an* .sure our taiise, is with the right. 

And ga[nng wounds, and tlie red slo-lt^ton death, 
•1‘ainled m blocxl of nianv .'-lauglileied nn*n, 

'I’liougii they in.iy stir our goi-ge luoie, are in 
themselves, 

AikI .shoiiM be to our .s])iiits, less abhorrent 
'i’h.an lieing men, walking like sejuilehres 
C)r their dt‘ad spiiitiial lives. 

Cor. I have si-en siieh men 

AV/<. 8o sick, [ have seen many, and bume dea<i. 

He is iiohh' tliat. (‘an liang a shield of patieme 
Jietw^icn himself .tnd injtu'ie.s, hut ino.st base 
Thai ^.ees iiijiistTci'S imicine(hc<l. 
ijio. 'I'liat did you m'vci-. 

Klh. iS’o, noi- }ou, Ck)rneliu.s, 

Nor any man who d(jth bi'lh'vc iii heaven, 
lint whtui In* -^ees a wrong nin.sl war with it — 

By sutferanee, if sutferance best aliales it, 

But only tlion. And alway.s in his sjiirit 
Kng(‘r antagonisin, not pa.s.-.ive Kpirit.s, 

Oppo.sii the dangeroii.s devil’s iinustery ; 

But svvonled and {iggi' 0 .s.sive warriors, 

• Wlio with swift charge beat down bis mnstered mnks. 
And all day long inainlaiii the waary wai, 

* And du‘ in I'aifli of nnsoen viciorv. 

Cor. Warrior-s of (Sod ; servants of (hnl ; great tit le.s. 
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FAh. Oil, ifml \v(‘ might ho wuvtliy to ho sucli ! 
OiiJ- youth ia like this moi-iiing, aiul wo stfuifl 
Botw’oen tlio night of our iniooiiyoioiis ohihlliood 
And tho world's nionstroim l):iltlo, whoso loud roar 
(tI'ow.s ill our oars. Wi‘ll, wluMi wo ini.x. iii it, 

(lod keop us in Mis hand ! 


1 should add that the picture of Malgodiii, the true 
tempter of the jihiy, is extremely vigorous, lie is 
a Mephistophcles who surpasses Goethe's Mep*his- 
topheles in sardonic evil, and I think, even in 
resource. When Goethe set himself to delineate 
the tempter, as in tho scene with the medical 
student, or the scone in which ho prompts KaiVst 
to compass the ruin of Gretchen, Goethe’s touch 
is very fine. But Mephistophcles loo often seems 
to forget his main object in cultivating Faust so 
closely, and rambles otF into disquisitions which are 
not Sjiecially satanic. Malgodin is as evil a, tempter 
as ever entered into the hearl of man. Mr. W. C. 
Roseoc’s poems should win him a permanent, if a 
modest place, in the Fnglisii literature (if the 
uifiotcenth coniury. Kis genius wuis not fertile, 
but it was singularly true and discerning, and, 
what is more, it was a gCTiius that worked in the 
finest material, that translated its conceptions into 
the most perfect and expressive forms of human 
speech. Mr. Roscoe worked in cameo, not in wood 
or brass, and the execution is at least as beautiful 
as the imagination 
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IMvoi.’kssoi; i; thoi’K, in hits Oxford lecture on 
“l*oel.ic;tl Docadoneo/’ insisted vciy earnestly on tlio 
I’iccnf “vast growth of individual self-cunsci(nisiic<s'’ 
as one of the niaiii causes of tlic j)oelical dtecridence 
wliicli lie finds in rlu; last <;cneration of our litorarv 

O I' 

life. Prcife&soj- Courthoj)e has steadily maintained 
that, without a universal element as well as an 
individual edement in po(‘.t ry, tlioi’c can he no poetry 
of the higluM’ kind. And no douht ho is iij;ht if ho 
iriteiprets the universal and the individual ele 
,nients in poetry with subtlety and aecairacy. Hut I 
doul)t*,whethcr he Moes not greatly underrate, tlm 
universal ekmiont contained in what may yet he 
fairly termed “individual self-eonsciousncss/’ and 
overrate that petty and egotistical clciucnt in it 
which unfits it for the ])urposes of the truly great 
poet. The ])oeta whom he ])iclvs out for the ])ur})osc 
of illustralaiig the decadence in our most consider- 
ahlc rcc.ent }>octry arc ]\latthew Arnold, Algernon 
Swinburne, and lludyard Kipling. 1 nndcrstaiid 
what he means in thus distiuguishiiig Matthew 
’Arnold, though I disagree widely from his judgment, 
, hut with re.gaid to the two other ])octs 1 should not 
Jiave thought that, wdiatevor theii* faults may he, 
there w^as any exaggerated element of individual 
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self-consciousness in either of them. Mr. Swinburne, 
except when he held fust to the lines of the Gr^ek 
tragedy,—which he has not dune since his poetical 
career was almost in its infancy,—has hartlly been 
a considerable poet at all, unless wo regard his vast 
command of musical and impre.ssive wonls as con¬ 
stituting a <jonsiderable poet. And of Mr. Iludyard 
Kipling 1 should say with Piofessor Courtho 2 )e that 
ho hardly knows “the diirerence betwee?i the i'fe 
of poetry and the life of verse.” Yet this can 
hardly be true of any great j)oct, though it is true 
of Mr. liudyard Kipling, vigorous as his verse 
certainly is. But with relation to Matthew xVmold, 

I should absolutelv deny that his defective definicion 
of poetry—he defines its essenee to be, as Professor 
Courthope reminds its, “the criticism of life”—and 
his jittack.s on the i]nj)erfe('tion of the middle class 
ideal of life, in the least injure the ch.aracter of his 
own ])oetry, which is neither made up of ci'ilicisms 
of life, nor of attacks on the imperfect ideal of 
middle class taste. No doubt his detinition of the, 
essence of poetry shows that on<j of his pros(\‘essays 
is not ins])ired b}’ a high standard of critical 
j'U’incijdc. Put it does not show that his own 
})oems were not very much more [)erfcct than his 
own critic’am. 3’o my mind his ])ocms are Un¬ 
doubtedly m.arked hy a “ vast growth of individual 
self-con.sciousMess ” ; but that vast growth of indi¬ 
vidual self consciousness was not of the kind fatal, 
or othei wise t,han e-xalting, to his genius as a poet. 
The kind of individual self-conscioiisncss whieh is 
fatal to poetry is that which throws up the odditic.s' 
and unmeaning eccentricities of individuals, instead ^ 
qf bringing out more fully the characteristics of 
human nature at large. 1 should even say that 
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Wordsworth is oftuiier guilty of this* mistake than 
Malthcw Arnold—though, of course, when he does 
dwell on the higher characteristics of human nature 
he soars far above Matthew Arnold, — as, for 
exam])le, in })ainting the “Resolution and In¬ 
dependence” of the “ Jjcech-gathcrer on the lonely 
njoor,” oi‘ ill ])ainting the iriHnence of nature over 
the mind of the «;hil(l of whom he said that;—^ 

The lloaliiig clouds their state shall lend 
her, for her thii willow Ixuid, 

Xor shall slie fail to se<* 

E’en ill the motions of the .>torm 
(Race that shall mould the maiden’s form 
Hy silent syin})athy. 

But, nevertheless, Wordsworth wiote many more 
poems that were really Hat and entirely dclicicnt in 
what IVofessoi' Cuurthojie calls I he universal element 
needful foi* all the higher ])oetry than Matthew 
Arnold. Matthew Arnold nevci wrote anything so 
utterly wanting in anv universal clement aS the lines 
to the*,“ Spade with which Wilkinson hath tilled 
his lands,” or “Jones, as from Calais southward 
you and I,” or “I hate that Andrew Jones, he’ll 
breed his rhildrcn u]) to waste and pillage,” or some 
scores of piec.o.-> which come far below the true level 
of bis marvellous genius. No one, however, could 
truly say *tbat Wordsworth often showed that 
“ vast growth of individual self-consciousness ” 
which Piofessor Courthopo regaids as the signal of 
the recent decadence of our poetry, for Wordsworth 
seldom .sclf-con.'^cious at all except when he rises 
to his highest level, as, for example, in the 
magnificent lines written “Near Tintern Abbey,” or 
in “ There was a hoy; ye knew him well, yc Clitfs 
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jind islands of Wiiiandci*,” or in “ d'he Fount,ain : a 


conversation.” Jf Professor Courthopc had wished 
to write down sclf-consciousncss ho ccj tainly would 


never have chosen VVordsw'orth t(^ illusti’ate his view. 


When Wordsworth is at his worst he is not in the 


least self-conscious, but only deliberately common¬ 
place and dull ; but, when he is in the highest ]>lane 
of self-consciousness, he is also in the truest and 
noblest sense a poet. 

In the same sense I should say that Matthew 
Arnold is one of those ])oets who hoi]) us to see how’ 
largely what professor Courthopc terms the universal 
element in jiootry enters into the adequate ex})ositT m 
of self-consciousness. Of course individual scif- 


consciousness may be made one of the poorest and 
least [)oetic of themes, not because it stain{)s an 
individual rightly, but because it fails to stani]) him 
rightly, since it is im})Ossiblo to stani]) an individual 
rightly unless you Ining out the universal element 
in every man as well as the individual clement in 
one man. But that is jirecisely what Matthew 
Arnold does. lie hardly ever’delineates, if'im^eed 
he ever delineates, a more accident in human natnie. 
When he deals with human natiuc he always gives 
you not only that whi(jh distinguishes a man or 
woman from their fellows, but also that which unites 
them to their fellow^s, by showing us the universal 
as well as the distinr.tivc aspect of their nature. Take, 
for instance, the lines in “TheScholai- (iipsy” in 
which he dwells so exopnsitcly on the craving of the 
Oxfoi'd student for a life plunged in the calm and 
the ])assion of a contemplative lot, and also tells lis 
what it is in the life of half-study rijid of half-belief 
which so profoundly disappoints the soid, and makes 
it eager for that “sp|irk from heaven” that alone 
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iMti U[> tlic iiilolltjct jirid givc*il back llio full 

energy of a vivid Jib’ •-- ^ 

For early di(]^1 ihoii li avi- iJu- \Norld, wil.li ijowt i-s 
iimlivcrted 1o I,In- ^^o^ld wilhoiit, 
r'iriM 1(» iJicir mark, not s])ciit on otliei tiling" , 
from lli(' sir,lv laligue, tlm langiiul dcaibt, 

Wliirli miic]i lo have* tried, n» imkli been baflled, 
brings. 

* () life ludik-* lo oiirs ! 

Will) llucliiaU; idl\ witlioiil lej-in or srnpc, 

01 wlioin I'aeli stnvi'-i, nor knoM>' lor In* 

^l,ri\ e.s, 

i\nd ea'di lialf Ine,-- a inindied djiferent livens; 

Who wait like fliee, but not, like the»‘, in 

'lion waite^l I'oi' lln* spark li"m hca\eii 1 and ^\e, 
bight liali'-Jteliea(‘I'S of oiir caMwd rreecb, 

\\']n» never deepiv felt, nor elearly will'd, 

Wliose in-ight never has iMn-m* fruit in deeds, 

Wliose vague re.solves never ha,ve iieen lullill'd : 
t'oi wdioiii each y«‘ai we see 
breeds new begniiiings, disajipoinlnients new ; 

^Fho hi'sitati' and falter life awav. 

And lose lo-inoii-nvv the {ground won to-dav— 

All! do not we, wanderer! await it too ^ 

I'erhsips, liowcvm, Profossor Coiirthopc is thinking 
of “ Knipedocles on Etna ' wdicn ho charges Matthew 
Arnold with illustrating that “vast growth of 
individual sclf-eou.seiousness ” which has tended lo 
destroy the vitality of our rcceiil [loclry. Now 1 
should be sorry to assert that “ Empedocles r Etna ” 
is one of tbe linest of his ])oems, because, except in its 
few tliough lively lyrics, it lias niK[Uestional)ly much 
less of the woiiderfidly delicate doscii])tion of 
Nature’s beauty, which was ouc of AruoUrs greatest 

•r ’ ^ O 
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gifts as a poet.* “Empedocles on Etrifi” is indeed a 
poem intended to ciii)>ody a Stoical inonil philosophy, 
and one which actually einl)odics it with the 
greatest ])ossible subtlety and foi-ce. But no one 
can justly say that it i.s self-c(nisciousness which 
spoils it as a poem. There i.s 710 doubt a sort of 
self-consciousness which is deleterious to poetry, a 
self-consciousness which dwells on what is ])etty and 
egotistic in the poet’s mind, and which exclucies 
that universal element in all poetry tliat lifts and 
expands and illuminates the mind. But there is 
no siicli ])etty egotism in “ Empedocles on Etna.” 
It is full of the liner elements of the Stoic })hilosophj, 
but there is not a trace in it of the narrowness and 
poverty and self-occupation which spoil a poem. 
Take, for instance, this rebuke to those who 
complain of the little store of hajipiiicss which they 
have achieved in life :— 

Eo()ls ! That so heii' 

llai)j)iness mock’d our ]»rayri', 

I think, miglit iiiaki* us fyo" ^ 

A like c\cut i‘ls<*whi‘ri‘ ; * 

Make u.'', not tly t<) droariis, but moihuvitc dcsiic. 

And yi'!, foe Lho.se who know 
Tliemselvc.s, who wisely take 
Then’ way through life, and bow 
To wliat ihev cannot break, ’’ 

Why should I say that life need yield hut moderate 
bli.si.s ? 

Shall we, with lempei' spoil’d, 

Health sai>i>’d by living ill, 

And judgment all cmhroird ^ 

By sadness and self-will. 

Shall judge wliat |or man is not ti-ue bli-ss or i.s ? 
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Is it so small a thing 
have ouJoaM the sun, 

To liave lived light in the spiing, 

IVj have loved, to liave thought, to have flouc ; 

To have advanced tiue iiiends, and heat dcuvii Udiling 
foes ? 

WliatcvcL* may be said of the comparative tameness 
of these lines, no one can say that they are full of 
ihtSt nariow and dreary s(df-conscim:L,TiCJ.s which 
Professor Court iiope roganls aa the very antithesis 
of true poetry. On the contrary, there is great 
force ami great keeiiFiess in these .stanzas, and in 
frfet they throw out in fine ridief those exquisite 
lyries of Callicles which constitute the great beauty 
of the j)oeni. The la.st thing I should say of 
Matthew Arnold is that he .si)oils his poetry by a 
narrow self-consiiiousness. N^o doubt his irreatest 
poems ai‘e. t.ln^se iii which he ])aints scenery and 
ex[)resses (unotion witli a UTiiquc poAver of his own. 
Ihit even wdie.n he fhinkti in verse instead of feeling 
in il, he gives a power and a delicacy and vividness 
to liis -thought which but few other poets of this 
century have fully attained. 
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PROKKSsojt CoiJiri’Hoi'K, ill the lecture wliicli lie 
delivered ;it, Oxford on “lure in I'oetiy,’l>efj;iiii to 
consider the cjiuscs of decadence, or in other 'woi'ds, 
want of life in [)oetry, and asked wliethei- the lise of 
a school of po(3try which is evi<lently artificial and 
wanting in force and spiin^-, is due to a failure in (he 
genius and methods of the poets themselves, or to the 
failure (jf vitality and freshness in that section of 
society to which they belong, or to a drying uj) of 
the sources (»f ideal life in the nation at largcc 
Snrely it may well be <lue to any one or all three of 
these causes, and il would he more c()m])lete iti those 
eases in which all thcec causes wen; combined. There 
are many cases in which a decadent poet- lives in an 
age in which ho might have found, had he had the 
larger social sympathies in himself, a new spring of 
ideal life, but- failed to find it from the want of 
elasticity and sj)iritual force within liimsolf, just as 
Hyron, in spite of his magnificent i>owers and genius, 
was, in the exhaustion of his ideal life, a decadent 
})oct in the very same ago in which Wordsworth 
struck now and ricli sources of jioetic iiispiratioil. 
Again, 1 may s.iy, that the very same poet, and 
sometimes even a great poet like (5oethe, has had 
both a fresh and decadent epoch in his own poetry. 
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III (jlt)etli(3'8 ca8o,ilw.'is }i vitJil ponod ii? wliioh he wrote 
hiff lovely lyrics, ;ind his “Goetz von IJerlichingeii,” 
Jind the firs! p;irt of “ FaustJiiul :i dec-.ulent period in 


which ho wrote his “ Fleclivc Alliiiitiesand his 


“ Koiuari Fle^ies, ’ and tlic second ])art of “ Faust,” 
when not only the sources of his ideal life as a poet were 
evidently di’yiiig uji, hut his synipai hies with the most 
vivid hopes of his own j)eo[)lc were nairowing and 
giving way to his somewhat suj>ercil'ou< «coi n for the 
dee[)er and sti’ongcr impulses of his country, and when 
he was becoming hopeless of German n.itional life, 
and out of sympathy with the purest sources of moral 
i -sjuration. And, again, we see in such a poet as the 
l;i,te William Morris, one whose sympalhi«-rt <juiie out¬ 
ran, as it, were, his finer tastes, and who became 
“ the idle singer of an ciiijity day,” even at the veiy 
time at wliieh he was eagei’ly seeking to extend the 
range of the moral life of his owui class and to hsad 
ill to drink at new springs of thought and action. 
While he eagerly desired to make the life of culti- 
val(‘d tliought richer and dc(;])er and more in keejiing 
wdth the as^iiratioVis of the jicojile at large, his 
jioctical genius did not Hud any natural outlet in the 
direction in wdiich his moral symjiathies led liiiii. 
As a poet he remained fau'lalor tinn[U))U arti^ a singer 
whose imagination dwelt in one world, wddle his 
heart and holies were in another. 

DecadiTnce in jioefry, indeed, as often perhaps 
hotrays a purely personal as a social or political 
origin, hut it m;iy hetray any one of these sources, 
r do not suppose Fletcher, (he poetic.al ally of 
•Beaumont, to have been a poet of the decadent type, 
^ for l.'c >vas a great dramatist, but evidciilly he had 
seen and stiufied those who -wore deciulents in his 


own time, ft w'ould he hard to find a poem of more 
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(Icfiiiitcly (lccii?leTit a l^ype than the little poem on 
Mrbtnehol;/, whicli Mr. l^ilgi'five in his Golden Trea^ry 
of Sa/iys ((ml Lyrn's, has ])hicu(l iiniiiediatoly ))eforc Sir 
Walter Scott’s lines, “To ;i Lock of I lair,” in which 
Sir Walter shows us how he himself was led to open 
up a region of 2 )oetry in wliich he wjia not only very 
great, hut tht‘< loader of a great school of vigorous 
life and genius, by the very same causes which have 
so often betrayed feebler iind fainter spirits into fchc 
}K)ctry which I should call'more or less decadent. 
Here is Fletcher’s praise of melancholy 

Ifeiict*, all you vain delights, 

As sliort as arc the nights 
Wherein yqu spend your tolly : 

There is nought in tlih life suect, 

[f man wi‘r<‘ wise to se(*’t, 

J3ut only jiielancholy, 

() sweetest Ardancholy ! 

Welcome, fold(‘d arms, and fixed eyes, 

A sigh that jdcrcing, moitilit's, 

A look that’s fasten’d to tho^ ground, 

A tongue chain’d up without a sound ! 

Fountain heads .uid p ithlciss grove.s, 

Pl.iccs whicli ]ial(' passion loves ! 

Moonliglit walks, when all the fowls 
Arc warmly housed save hats and owls ! 

A midniglit hell, a parting groan I 
Thesi! are the sounds we feed upon ; * 

Then stretch our hones in a still gloomy valh^y ; 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet .'is lovely melancholy. 

That is very delicate die-aw.ay poetry, but, exccjil-of’* 
a pure dramatist, no one could ever have written it ^ 
who was not more in syin})athy with that which was 
dying out of life, than with that which was couiiug 
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into being. Now turn to Sir Walter Scott’s lines 
wnich Mr Palgravc lias placed in innnediate secpicnce 
to Fletcher’s poem, lines which show us not only 
how melancholy had hi'cd in Scott a reaction into 
the eager life which kindled his genius and made him 
the most buoyant of poets, but which had planted a 
new literature amongst us, and sjircad, as it were, “a 
forest on the hills, fast as the seasons could make 
st’^ps ” ; - - 

TO A LO(M< OV HAIR 

Thy hue, dcfir ])ledge, is lunc and Inighl 
As in that. wcll-rcnicinbiM’d niglit 
Win n lirst lliy niystiii biaid was avovc, 

And first nn Agm;.'. whispered love. 

Since then ln»w oftcii liast thou pre.st 
^riie torrid zone of this wild breast.. 

Whose wr.itli and hatt‘ have swoiai to dwell 
With llie lirst sin th.at peopled Hell; 

A hre?iHt wli(|^(‘ hknid’s a troubled ocean, 

Each tlirob the eartlujiiake’s wild cuinniotion ! 

0, if .such clime thou ranst endure 
Yet keep thy hlie nnstain’d and pure, 

What eoiujuest o’er e.ich erring thought 
Of that tierce realm had Agnes wrought ! 

1 had not waiidi'iM far and wide 
With such an angel for my guide; 

Nor earth, nor Heaven eould llieii rejirove me 
If she had lived, and livul to love me! 

Not then this woiRl’s wild jen,''had been 
To me ^iie .siivage hnuling scene, 

My ."ole, delight, the headlong race 
And frantic. hurr> ol the chase ; 
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'I'o at.irt, puraift*, hthI liringto l«iy, 

in, drag d(jvvii, and rniid jii\ ]>iv-y, 

Tlioii—IVoni l]jo rai-casc turn away 
Mine iretul mood had swoolmsa laiuc'fl, 

And M)otlu*d eacli wound wliioli prido iiillamcMl;— 

Ves, (*od and man might now apjnovc me, 

If thoii hadal lived, and lived to love me ! 

This passionate out-pouring of ScottAs nnonientary 
despair should show' us how dangerous it is to tratJe 
what seems to he decadence in any one poet to 
general, social, and political causes. Wo never 
know whether that which drives one poet into 
artificial and morbid strains, into histrionic attoni])t^ 
to siiiiuhitc passiems which he docs not really feel, 
may not drive another into those “ fiaish woods ami 
pastures new” which renew a decadent w^orhl, 
Scott became the originator of a great and healthy 
literature througli an attack of melancholy, w'hicdi 
was due to a purely personal gj'icf. 

Critics would generally, T sup[)Ose, he inclined to 
call the poetry of Crashaw am], Cowley decadent 
poetry. Tlierc is a fondness for languid c#,nceits 
about both of thorn which certaiidy suggests a half- 
exhaustcfl ideal life, flere, for instance, is a jiortion 
of Crashaw’s reflccd ions on that “ not impossible 
she'’ in whom, if he ever encountered her, his soul 
would delight:— * 

Till that divine 
Idea take a alu iiie 

or crystal (lesli, through which to shine- 

Meet you her, my Wishes, 

Ik’.speak her my blinsiv^*, 

And be ye call’d, my absent kisaca. 
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I wipli her l)eaiity 
That owes not all ils duty 
To gaudy tin*, or glist’ring slioe-tio : 

Something more than 
Taflata or lisHiie can, 

Or I'famjmnt feather, or ncli ( in. 

A face that’s Ixi^t 
By its own heauty dre^l, 

And can aloin; eoininand the k.-I. : 

A face made ii}) 

(>ut of no other shop 

Than mIiiiL Xatiire’s white hand sets ope. 


That, surely, \vit,h all its elegance, or I'ather by 
virl,nc of its (degarice, is decadent in s[)irit. "I’herc 
is no leal life or spi ing in it,. It is hnig-drawn and 
.sickly. And here, again, is Cowley asseiting that 
tlio strings of liis lyre themselves make “a kind of 
nnmerous ticmbling” though “the moving hand 
approach not near,” when he is proposing to sing of 
t he O’lj^ject of his hfvc - * 


A SUPPLFC'ATION 


Awake, awake, my lyo' I 
And tell ih> silent master’s humble tale 
In souiuls that, may prevail ; 

Sf)und.s*that gentle thoughts inspire : 

'riiough so e.xalted she. 

And 1 so Jowly be 

^I'ell li(ir, such fhll'erent notes make all thy haiinony. 

Hark I lunv tin* .-^li’ini^s .aw.ike : 

And, tluiugl^ t hi* moving hand a])proaeli not near, 
'riiemselves with awful fear 
A kind of nnmerous tremliling make. 

‘) 


D 
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Now fill tliy roi»<'.s (r\ , 

Now all 1 Iiy cliai ius 

RoviMigo iijum Jilt oar tho toii(|iii‘sts ol' ln‘i- L-yti. 

Woak lyiv ! Iliy viiUu* sun' 

Is iisuloss lu'iVj siiKK? Lliou fli t only loinid 
^1V> <’ure, but iiol to wound, 

And she to wound, but Jiot to ciiie. 

'Poo wofilv, too, wilt thou jiniyo 
pa.-'sion to nnuovi* ; 

IMiysic to othei* ills, thou’rt iiourishnioiil, to lovo. 

Sloop, sloop, again iny Ivre ! 

For* thou canst novor* U'll niy huniblo t.do 
In soinuls that will ])iovail, 

Nor goiithi thoughts in lioi* insjun,*, 

All thy vain mirth Ifiy by, 
liid thy str*ings r,iJ(‘jit la*, 

Sloep, sloop, again, my lyro, and lot thy mastor ilio. 

Thfit surely is full of conceits and as unreal as 
the poetry of a msin of a certain genius coukl 
possibly be. Yet the age Avhen Ofashaw and Q6whjy 
flourished, if they ever really nourished, w;is the 
age of Milton, and the age in which Dryden began 
his work, and where could we find the promise of 
new kinds of poetical life and genius, if not in the 
age of Milton and Dryden ? We shfill often find 
poets with signs of decadence, poets *who are 
strained and artifichil in their ell’orts to be auhlimc, 
contemporary with other poets who are as natuial 
and frosli as if they came strjiighl from the heart of 
Nature. Pcrhfips the poetry of (Jay was as poor,* 
mfinuhictured, and artificial as that t^f any i)oet in 
our literature, for Avith his liveliness l.lierc was 
luirdly any kind of tr^ie idealism, :iml his seriti- 
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mont.Tliiy \V!is orientalious. Xollfiiijn;, for instance, 
c?»ul(l ]>c ill worse or more aili(i(;i:il l.iste than the 
U)eta])h()r in which ho likens the sailor l(»ver in his 
“ Hlacl v-eyo(l Susan ’’ to a lark, because he drojijied 
so (piickly from the shrouds of the ship to the side 
of his mi,st ress :— 

Willi.nn, who liij^h upon the yin-d 

llocKM with his billow to .'ind bo 
^ / 

S<K)n as lior wcll-kuowii voice he heard, 

Il(‘ sigh’d and e.\4 his eves below ; 
d'lie (Tiid slide-, <pnekly tlueiigh Ids glowing hands, 
And fjniclv as lightning on ilie deck lie slantj^. 

So the sweet l.ark, high jioised in an, 

Shub- close Jii:- j)ini()Tis t(j his breast 
If'elumee his male's shrill call he hear, 

And di’ops at once into lief nest — 

'I'lie noblest (\'iptajn in the Ihiti-b l!(*e,t, 

Might env\ Uhllianr-- li]> limse kisscs sweet. 

Vet (biy was the coiiteinporary of Pope, wdio 
tJiou^iJi eoi lainly ifot a poet whose mind was in any 
high souse ideal, still bad a })uovan(',Y of satiric life 
ill liiiii w'bieh fiiiiiislied a whole gmieration with a 
rich stock of ki*mi and piercing poetic wit siicli as 
we could ill spare from i'higlish literalure. What- 
ov{ 3 r may he said in depreciation of Po])e.s poetry, 
110 one could ju'-tly call him a decmlLMit. Indeed, 
decadence is iianlly consistenl with the hiightcj- 
kind of intellect. It always inijilios that want of 
deej) sagaeity which disposes a writer to dwell at 
ilispvoportionatc length on an unhealthy class of 
tliuiighls. i\^id from any habit of that kirnl, so 
keen and scimiiar like an inlellei't as Pope’s eHectn- 
ally diverted him. Decade^it poets are more often 
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(leciidciit because they have not had the judgment, 
or the breadth of sympathy, to find out the lieall.hieV 
instincts of their age, than because they live in a 
society which is tleeply infecte<l with a morbid 
taint. 



LIFE US rOEI^i^Y 


PoK'l’llY, rt.iifl Mr. Cuuithopc in the IccLnrc which 
he dclivoied in the Tnylor Institution, is “the :irt. 
whi(di ])r()duccs ]»lciisure fur the ima^iinit ion hy imitjit- 
irifT human actions, thoughts, and ])assiori.’ in metrical 
language.” Poetry, said ^[atthe^^■ Arnohl, is “ the 
criticism *d Life.” Is either of these dctiiiition.s 
adequjite ? Is it not truer to say that f)oetry is a 
real addition to the life of man, oi' at all events, a,n 
emancipation, a maTuimissioii of that life, wherevei' 
it is prepared for emancipation, and needs only tlie 
sii;nal to go free ? Imitation, “ criticism,” these are 
sadl^ inadccpiaU and limiting words. In every 
true poem, life as surely rushes into a new form of 
mental existence, as when the child lets loose his 
heai t in his first free scamper over the hills, or as 
when “the young light-hearted” masters of the 
waves “ snatched at the rudder ” and shook out more 
sail, • 


And day and night held on nidignantly. 
O’er the, hliic Midland waters with the gale. 
Betwi.\t the Syrtes and soft Sicily, 

To wluuc llic Atlantic raves, 

(Jutsido the Western Straits. 


All poetry is an act. of emancipation, even the poetry 
of elegy, even the “lyrical cry,” e\cn the poetry of 

■fo?) 
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sjitiic ;irul invective. Inhere is no mere iTnit.itivciie.fs 
in {)Ootry. It is liheiiitiori of the true iniiul. 
I0v(!n when Puj[)e excliiiius in his half hi.stri()nic 
fashion— 

Awake, niy Si. John, leave all rn(‘aiiei’ tiling' 

To low ainhitiori and the, pride of Kings,'’ 


he is trying in his own artiiicial way to break a sort 
of bondage—not to impose a new bondage, thh 
bondage of literary fetters. Kveiy great poem lias 
been a great stroke for freedom, for tlm freedom of 
the heart and mind. Professoi- Cknutho})e said weJl 
that whoii great ]»uets like Milton and Dante (why* 
did ho not begin with Flonior ?) introiluced thcii’ 
poems with a solemn invo(.‘ation to the Muse, t-lny 
held that the life “and much even of the form of 


their work” was “containecl germinally in their 
matter,” It was of the first importance tliat they 
should dii’ect their thoughts to a subject on which 
they could s[)cak with authonty and freedom, on 
which, in fact, they could strike away some fetters 
by wlu'ch the mind of man had previously <been 
bonntl. d’hat wa.s what the invocation to the Muse 


meant; it vva.s a [)j‘ayer to ho directed to the togion 
in which they could most ellectually S(;t free their 
own .souls. Aud when Profcssoi’ Coui‘tho])o says 
that it is a condition of true ])oetry not oply that 
the subject should suit the singei-, but that it should 
also suit the audience, that it should l)e one in which 
the listeners themselves are eager for the ])asbWord 
which will set theii’ imagijiatioi\s on lire, that it is 
oidy another way of saying that poetry should not 
only liberate the mind of the poet, but also the 
minds of those to whose more or less constrained 


and over-burdened hearts,the poet brings a new im- 
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l)ulvSti of free mid buoyant inovciuwit. 'rh.lt is ihc 
rdal ossoiicc of pootry. Kvou the least }) 0 ))ular poet, 
the most “caviai-c to the gtjucral,” oven Shelley and 
Spenser, and Arnold and (JloujLj;li, and the poets who 
are said to be rather the ])oels of the [loetie, tlian 
the ])oets of the mass of mankind, loose some fetter 
on the mind or heart (jf tlnnr readers which had 
weighed heavily on tlieir predecessors. Sucli a 
l^oet as dray, for instance, a recluse, f.istidious, 
academic alrin)st, gives a profounder sense of 
emamnpation t,o the v«)rl<l of tram^uil, meditative 
muscrs in his famous elegy, than any other })Oct of 
Jiis century, indess it we.re Ihiriis or Wordsworlh, of 
whom the lattei’ really led the way into a new 
c.enturv of poctr)^, and hhot back a l)olt in the 
human brea.st w'hich almost the-whole of the [iresent 
('ontury has busied it.self in securing against any 
ri'.coil. All ]K)c-try is emancipation, is a new life, a 
mov fr<i(‘doui ; and it is <pnte true, as L’l'ofovssor 
(!i)ur(ln»[)i; asserts, that oven satire, even sucli a 
poem as Pope’s letter to Mr. Arbuthiiot, with the 
profound scoin it.s vivid ]»or1 raiture, seems to 
open to us the way into a fresh Nvoihl, ;ui<l thereby, 
as I believe, to strike the charactoristie note of all 
jmetry, by inspiring a new current of indignant 
and scornful emotion. Of course satire ojieus the 
muTowest of these avenues to fresh life. It only 
destro^^ those arlilicial bjirriers which re,illy never 
hold back any but ])urely conventional natures from 
the “fresh woods and p.istures new” of the human 
spirit. Still even satire does that, Jind does it 
ell'ectually. It is only an ai lificial bondage that it 
breaks, but since many of our worst fetters are 
artificial fctflers which wo have fastened ujiou our¬ 
selves, and which the true man does not feel, satire 
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has its Miboratiiig inHuencc, and often sets us free 
from fetters which \vc have welcomed in the iiundst 
recesses of our own souls. 

Professor Courthope holds that the great vein of 
pessimism in modern poetry is more or less due to 
the tendency of poets to “ think of nature and 
society in those romantic moulds of the imagination 
which no longer corresponded with the reality of 
things.” I should not have thought that the poctify 
of the present day exhibited any such tendency. 
In fact, it has been too realistic, and shown signs of 
revolt not only against romantic conceptions of life, 
but against all those restraining influences whick 
are the very secret of true freedom. For freedrrm 
and emancipation cannot be secured without will¬ 
ingly submitting the heart and mind to those 
natural restraining influences which arc ])red in the 
inmost I'ecesses of our being. I should have sahl 
that far from showing any tendcjicy to conform too 
closely to the old romantic moulds of human thought, 
and to fret at the discrepancy between the world of 
romance and the world of reality, the tendei^yy of 
the present day had been to ignore altogether the 
moral limits within which alone we can be truly 
free, and to attempt to liberate ourselves from the 
authority of the truest self within us, and seek after 
an unnatural freedom which is really the mo.st gall¬ 
ing bondage. After all, freedom is a relatiVo word. 
You cannot be free fro'in. your nature, you can only 
be free in your nature, in you highest nature. And 
no bondage is more cruel, more intolerable, than tlni 
bondage which comes of fighting against the very 
law of your own true nature. It is there, Jis it seems 
to me, that the pessimism of the newer poetry arises. 
It springs from a reluctance to bear the only yoke 
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with which we cjinnol (liK])eiKsc wiTliout ce.nRing to 
he ovir true selves. Kveu the grc!»t poet who 
erifleuvourorl so vainly in his pn^sc writings to 
accoTinilish the inipossiy)le task of reconciling the 
scepticism with the faith of the day, even Matthew 
Arnold, felt keenly that there was something in man, 
as well as in the Universe outside man, which 
rendered it ini])Ossil)le to attain the highest fi ecdom 
vv^thout submitting liinuself to the uiysterious yoke 
within him—a yoke which he would not ignore, 
though he would not welcome it, and he ended his 
wonderfully impressive lines on “ Kesignation ” in 
'ibis lialf hcartodlv reluctant, strain :— 


Kiiongh, we live !—ainl li a life, 

^Vhth large, results so little lifc', 

I'luMigli hearable, .''Ceni hardly w<»rtli 
This ])onip worlds, tin's ])aiii of InrLh ; 
Yet, I'ansla, llu- imile turf v\e triad, 

’'File soJeiini hills around us spread, 

'riiis stream wJiieli fall.s mce.csantlv. 

The strange-sci'awlM loiks, the IoucIn sky, 
^ If I might ll'iid their life a voire, 

Soein to bear rather than rejoire. 

And even could tin* iiitem]K‘rate |•r;lyl‘l• 
]\lan iterates, while these foibear, 

For niovi iiumt, for an aiiijiler sjtliere. 
Pierre. Fate’s impenetrable ear ; 

N»)t milder is the gmieral lot 
Because onr s]iirils have forgot, 
fn action's diz/yiiig eddy whirl’d, 

The something that infects the vvodd. 


ft 


Sill cly t he “ something tliat infects tlio woi Id —our 
modern world^at least—is the unhealthy reluctance 
to resign ourselves to tlie will of that Divine Fowo.i 
which “built this fabric of things,'’ and which has 
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found it efiscnt,i:'tl for us to adniinistor to us sulfcriiiii, 
in many forms in order to ojien our shrinking and 
limited nature to larger issues than any to wliieli 
the natural man is ready to ada])t himself. AVe 
recoil like a sensitive ])lant from the first rude touch, 
and yet it is only through those rude t,ouches, and 
many of them, that our natures can he taught to 
expand to the craving for higher ideals and the 
ap])re( iation of nobler etlbrts. Wc want to shv^ik 
to the dimensions of jioorcr natures, though we are 
destined to find oui- only true happiness in the 
evolution of a greater fortitude and of loftier hopes. 



ror/riiv and landsdaim: 

In ;i fi)I book on fin' place lainlseape in 

poot.ry, bv Mr. P;i,l^ra\'«‘, fornicrly Ib-oferi^or of 
lV)(,;1.ry jn file IJjiive?sit,y of Ovfoid, published Ity 
Messrs. Maemillcin, we have an exipiihife series of 
illuKtral ion^, from llomei- to d'eiinysoii, fd f.lie 
<;ui'ions significance of hindscapo in the expression 
of human (miolion. On liis (itie [»a<;(' Mr. l^ilytave 
(juotcs from I3eetlio\'ou Uiis motfo f(jr his Pastoral 
Syinphoiiy, ‘‘ Mchr Ans/lnick d<'r EmpfuuhLfHj ufr 
Malrir.i'* “ AFori'. an expression of emotion than 
Paint in e:” -and 'a belter motto lie (Mmld hanlly 
havi' 'b^und for :i. sSi ies of exquisite iiluslrationsj of 
the signiticanee of landscape in poetry. And yet, 
surely inching can be more cnrion". tha,n that tlie 
emotions of nnin’s heart should, from the lirst dawn 
of his intel!c(‘i,, liave written fhemselves indelibly, 
as it were, on the natural scencrv by which he is 
surrounded, so that from Homer 1o 'rennyson it is 
next to impossible to express any feeling oi‘ jiassion, 
however profound, witluaitihc aid of those e.xternal 
scenes with which they are not so muC’h associated 
*as absolutely identitic'd, and on which they are 
inscribed as tjiougli hingnage \\ere nothing but a 
scries of hieroglyi'hi<‘s sculpturetl on the rocks or 
painted on the clouds. Pi^um what is almost Mr. 
^ 411 
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ralgraves ea.r}iest illiiMtnition of Homci’s lov(5 for 
laiulaca])C, in (he woiulorful [uctiire of tlie 'rrojiui 
Camp as Tennyson himself translated it for us with 
a magic touch, to his last charming illustration of 
the mode in which Tennyson pictured for himself 
his own passionate feelings of delight at the coming 
of Spring, it seems nearly impossible to express 
emotion at all, without a consent of Earth and 
Heaven to embody it, oi‘ to appear to us to emt)<?dy 
it, in the extCMnal scenes with which it claims a 
mysterious affinity. Here is the celebi’ated passage 
from Homci' in which he has given to the Tiojan 
Plain and watch-fires a sense of mystery and path "is 
which I doubt if he ever gave to the Cam]> of the 
Creeks. It is a ])ity, 1 think, that ]Vlr. Talgravc 
<Hd not quote enougli of the passage to bring the 
landscape before us; instead of only one ex(pusile 
fragment:— 


And these all iii^lit u}»oii llje bridge ot war 
Sat glorying; many a tire before them blaA<i ; 

As when in heaven the stars aviout the moon -- 
Look beautil'iil, wiv*ii jdl the winds arc laid, 

And every heigiit comes out, and jutting pcaK 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break o}»eii to tlndr highest, and all the stars 
Sliim*. and tlie shephenl gladde*ns in his heart ; 

So many a fire between the ships and stirani 
Of Xantbus Idazed before the lowers of dk'ov, 

A thousand on the plain ; and close- by each 
►Sat tilty in the blaze of burning fire,; 

And eating liuary grain and pulse, the steeds 
Fixt by tbeir cars, waited the golden dawn. * 

And here agiiiii is the wondoi fiil passage in which 
Tennyson most nearly^ expressed, as Mr. Mackail 
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iinfl Mr. Piiliriavo b(jtb hold, “the'actnal firocoas 
through which poetry comcri into existence'’:— 

l\ist, Kutnn% glimpse and fade 
Through some slight spell, 

A gleam from yoiidei- vale, 

Some far blue fell, 

And fympatbies, Unvv frail 
111 sound and smell ! 

Till at thv chuckled noie, 

•j I 

'rhou twinkling biul, 

Tlui fairy fancies range, 

And, lightly stirn'd, 

Hing liltle belts of eliaiige 
Kron» word to '.void. 


For now the Heavenly Power 
Makes all Ihings new. 

And thaws Ihe cold and fill.-' 
dMn; lluwer with dew , 

'Phe liliuakhirds have lluir wills, 
ddie ]>oets too. 

“The poets have their wills,” but not without the 
help of that external scene, that conspii-acy of 
Earth and Ib'avcn to give them their wills, which 
im])resso^ on them tdiis necessity fiir identifying 
their wills with some strange, and at first sight 
almost arbitrary, background of bright or dreai-y 
scenery. Surely this love of lamlscajic, which seem.s 
‘so inseparable from all human emotion, is a very 
notable iihenomenon deserving of more thought 

H L ^ ^ 

than it usually receives. Who can exjdain why 
’rennysoii himself linds it imjiossible to speak of 
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those ^‘te;irs, iflle te.'us, ’ of whicli he s;iys that he 
ki)ows not what they mean, wii,houl. pictuiing' to 
himself the “ ha]j])y aulinnn fields” (ni which lie 
^azes throu<];li their blinding mist, or to recall the 
“ tender grace of a day that is d(iad,” without imag¬ 
ing to liimsclf the breaking of the sea at fbe foot of 
the cold grey stones with, which that dead day was 
in his mind identified? Why cannot Matthew 
Arnold realise to himself the existence of tjiat 
“Something which infects the world” without; 
dwelliim on— 

O 

The nnit(‘ turf wc to'ad, 

The sitlrinii lulls around us S]u<;,'id, 

'riio sti‘t‘ajii whi<;h falls incoshaiilly. 

The sliang'-sc.rawled r<j<‘.ks, the lomdy 'ky, 

all of which seem t ;0 assure him that the world lias 
had inscribed n])on it a deep trace of vsullering, if 
not of ruin ? 

Why shouhl Wordsworth insist,that— 

t 

Amid the gj-oves, iiiuli'r the sliadowy hills, 

^I’he gcniT.it ions are prt*[)ar( <l, the )>an.‘j.s, 
d’hc internal jiangs, arc ready ; the dread strife 
(h‘]»oor humanity’s afllicted will 
Struggling in vain wdtli riitlilcss destiny. 

• 

Yet wdthout the “.groves” and the “shadowy hills,” 
“the {laiigs, the inteinal pangs,” would not have 
fully imaged his thought at all, for to have some 
glim])se of the scene of these jiangs as it presents* 
itself to the ima,ginatioii of the victim is at, once an 
essentfsd part of the sutl'ering, and ^Iso, T suspijct, 
something of an alleviatiot* of its rigours To 
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rcjilise that th<5 “ ^t(»vcs’’ and ‘‘slwftlnwy hftls’’nic 
wrtnesscs of tho iiii'^uish which [)itM'ccri the lu^avt of 
the generation'^ wlio are nn(li‘.rg(jiiig tlie discipline 
bciicatli tlieir shelter, makes it l)()t)i mnrtj visiJde to 
the iniagijiation, n,nd })erha[)s a little inoi'e tohn’ahlc, 
just as il is more tolerable to know that your suil'er- 
irigs are not tlie only reality, than lo imagine that 
beyond the dark ceiitic of tlie tortured nerves there 
n^iy be no refuge, no leal exist-eina; at ;iU. And 
not ordy docs realising a gj'oat woild external to 
the “internal pangs” jiartially alleviate thc'C |>nigs, 
liut to I’CM-lise a gj-eat world external to tlie vividness 
individual life and energ\', lends a. jk'W llavour 
and intensity to t.hat. life and energy. !•> it (pies- 
tionable for a momeiiL t-hat, when llotiie.r conijiared 
to the spectacle of the starry In^avens l)nMking 
open to their highest, while the shepherds wene 
gl.iddencd at the exiptisite trampiillily and hrillianci* 
of the night., the gla,diiess of the Ti’ojaii host as they 
rested by the blazing walchdires and waited for the 
(kiwn, he shed ^l^ty over the hearts of those 

who»ivjoieo(l in 1<4ie prowess of the hesiegcil, and 
in the groat deeds of Hector, and in the Jlushcd 
hopes (jf llni! warrior-^ who had done so much 
towaa’ds (hiving t.hc Archa-an imaders from I hear 
slioics'? When the poet eontiives to make external 
Nature join as it wore in the exultation of tlu5 
ha])py w^u'j'ior or warrioj with whom he is do<ding, 
he places the crown on their hca<ls and gives a new 
sjilendonr to their ae.hiovemonls. Indeed, the art 
of making any lands(‘,ape smile with human ha^ipi- 
ness, or darken with human woo, is and lias been in 
all ages one of the greatest trininphs of the jioct. 
Who laan diitilit that even the suggestion of a 
eei’tain sympathy between tin* beauty of a landscape 
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or of a aummef sky and the beauty of a woman, 
adds infinitely to the sense of that beauty ; as, lor 
example, in such a verso as this?— 

Her eyes like stars of twilif^ht fair, 

Like twilifflit, too, her dusky hair; 

But all things else al>out her drawn 

From Maytime and the cheerful dawn 

And who can doubt that when St. I'aul enlarged on 
t he sufierings of all created things,—“ For wo know 
that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now,’^—instead of adding to tluj 
liurden of the individual sutrcrer, ho rather alleviate 1 
it by representing that all creation shares it, and 
that whatever jnerces the gloom for one may ])ior( e 
it for all, by virtue of the unity whicli binds 
together the diversified lots of men Is not this 
really at the root of the poetical impulse which 
renders it so inevitable to draw landscape into tlie 
very heart of human emotion, or, if that be the 
truer way of expressing it, to- spread human 
emotion so liborallv over the face of the landsvape? 
It is not true, of course, that individual joy diffuses 
itself widely over the external world, or that, indi¬ 
vidual anguish daikons it. But it is true that thei'e 
is a unity at the heart of things which makes it 
natural for man to seek some refiection of his 
happiness and of his misery in the great object of 
his faith and hope. And is not this the source of 
the impulse which dzives him instinctively to attri¬ 
bute his exultations and his pangs to the external 
world, as a mode of stretching out towai'ds that 
great ce/itre of power and life which is lieyond his 
own leach ? He snatches at the face of the visible 
world as an infant snatclies at wliat is bright or 
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cuing, iiiid tries to (lr:i\v it witiJiiii t}\c fl^herc of 
Kis own feelings. Bui. the dim iinpidsc which 
niJikcs him seek ilii.-' roHection of Ins own feeling in 
the world heyond is the keen sense of a larger and 
dee|)ei Synijjjiihy which lie.s behind this visible 
scene and enters into all the life vvhi<'li everywhere 
pervades it. 
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